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PREFACE 


Modern Indological scholarship still suffers dearth of thorough and critical 
research in the field of Jaina studies as such, and likewise adequate exploration of 
the history and background of the exchange of ideas between the Jainas and other 
systems of thought in India is imperative. 

It is our hope that the present volume will contribute to our knowledge and 
understanding of Jaina philosophical, historical, religious, literary and social 
aspects, and will, at least to a certain degree, be a meaningful advancement in 
Indological research, deepening our understanding of Indian intellectual heritage 
and culture in general. 

The present collection of Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion contains 
contributions of world-acclaimed scholars who specialise in Jaina studies. 

Some of these papers were directly presented by the authors (Nalini Balbir, 
Colette Caillat, Christoph Emmrich, Peter Fliigel, Jayandra Soni, Luitgard Soni, 
Kenji Watanabe and Albrecht Wezler) at the International Seminar ‘Aspects of 
Jainism’, held at Warsaw University, Poland, 8-9 September, 2000. The Seminar 
was one of the most important Indological events in Poland and the first opportunity 
in the history of Polish Indology for scholars to meet and debate on issues 
pertaining to the field of Jaina and related studies. The honorary president of the 
Seminar was Muni JambuvijayajI, the advisor and consultant was Professor Albrecht 
Wezler, and the Seminar was organised by Professor Marek Mejor and Piotr 
Balcerowicz. 

Each of the four main sections of the present volume is an ‘exposition’ of a 
different ‘viewpoint-spoke’ (^TTFlf^nTJPJ ), and pertains to an important aspect 
within Jaina studies. Thus, such vital branches are comprised as (1) philosophy, 
with the emphasis on epistemology and the theory of the multiplexity of reality 
( anekanta-vada ), (2) historical development of Jainism and its origins, with special 
consideration of its relation to Buddhism and Ajlvikism, (3) Jaina system of ethics 

Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002). 
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and conduct, including rituals, social life, monastic rules and regulations, and 
(4) Jaina mediaeval literature as an expression of mysticism and sectarian 
background. Thus, the four ‘viewpoint-spokes’ make up ri(1V dhrisb 1 -l, or ‘The 
Wheel of Modes [of Considering Jainism] which has Four Spokes’, which is the 
subtitle of the Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

As the organisers of the International Seminar ‘Aspects of Jainism’, Professor 
Marek Mejor and myself wish to express our deepest gratitude to Professor Albrecht 
Wezler, without whose invaluable advice, consulting voice as well as his passionate 
support and stimulating involvement the seminar would not only have been far less 
productive and noteworthy, but probably would not have taken place at all. Our 
thanks are also proffered to Sri Muni Jambuvijaya, who so kindly agreed to become 
the Honorary President of the Seminar on Jainism. 

The present edition appears as Volume Two of the Series Warsaw Indological 
Studies by the arrangement with Motilal Banarsidass Private Limited, Delhi. Our 
thanks are due to Messrs Jain, the Directors, for their kind co-operation. 

We wish to extend our most sincere thanks to Mr. Vijay Tyagi (T&T Julida Co.) for 
his financial support, without which the present publication would not be possible. 

Last but not least, I would like to gratefully acknowledge the immense help and 
valuable suggestions given by Professor Marek Mejor to the completion of this work. 


Piotr Balcerowicz 
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Studien zum Dvadasara-naya-cakra des Svetambara Mallavadin. II:* 

The Twelve Aras of the Dvadasara-naya-cakra 
and their relation to the Canon as seen by Mallavadin 

First Part 

ALBRECHT WEZLER 


For Muni Jambuvijayaji 
as a token of my deep respect and gratitude 


- 1 - 


MUNI jAMBtJVIJAYAJl’ s richly annotated critical edition of Simhasuri Ganivadin 
Ksamasramana’s Nydydgamdnuscirinl (NAA) is a most remarkable achievement: A 
highly impressive specimen of Jaina monastic erudition, and the continuation of this 
tradition on to the present age, an absolutely convincing example of a really happy 
marriage between traditional Indian learning in general and philology in particular 
and Western scientific methods (blessed by the angel of sharp intelligence), an 
outstanding contribution to our knowledge of Jaina philosophy as well as of the 
history of Indian philosophy and, so one has to add, world philosophy. Although the 
MUNI was also not able to conjure up (a) manuscript(s) of the miila text, Acarya Sri 
Mallavadin Ksamasramana’s Dvadasara-naya-cakra (DNC), he has penetrated the 
commentary so deeply and presents it in such a lucid manner that the loss of the 
DNC itself is almost compensated for: It is reconstructed by the learned editor to 
such an extent, and in such reliable a manner that by and large it can be made the 
object of scholarly studies. (The earlier similar attempts 1 have not only been 
eclipsed, but practically turned into waste paper (if the historical point of view may 
be disregarded for the sake of rhetorical effect).) This holds good in particular for 
the internal structure of Mallavadin’s work which is announced already by its title: 


For the first article of this series see WEZLER (1981). 

1 Viz. Vijayalabdhi Suri (1948-1960) und Caturvijayaji and Gandhi (1952) (cf. 
POTTER (1970: 47 f.)). 

Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 13-24. 
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‘The Wheel of Modes [of Considering Things] which has Twelve Spokes’. 2 And it is 
on this structure that attention is focused in my paper, the second problem to be 
addressed being its relation to, or justification by, canonical texts. 


- 2 - 


As ‘it was mainly one aspect of the Jain doctrine with which Mallavadin ‘was 
occupied, viz. the doctrine of the Naya, the various possibilities to consider things’, 
to quote from FRAUWALLNER’s ‘Introduction’, it is little wonder that the work as 
such was given a title which contains this term. And, to be sure, there can, as was 
also underlined by the MUNI, 3 be hardly any doubt that at least Naya-cakra is in fact 
the title given to this his work by its author, the prior member ( Dvadasara -) being a 
little less certain. Yet the image itself, its motive(s) and aim(s), is obviously not 
made clear by Mallavadin. Intuitively however, it is understood—even by us who 
are not any longer familiar with bullock carts—(1) that a wheel basically consists of 
a circular ring, the rim, connected by spokes to a hub, (2) that the number of spokes 
may vary, (3) but that twelve is by itself a plausible number, also technically, in that 
it arises if the circle is divided first into four sectors, and each of them in order to 
strengthen the support then into three, and (4) finally, that it is designed to turn 
around an axle passed through the centre. 4 And this is also the picture we are shown 
of this particular wheel on the dust jackets of MUNI jAMBUVIJAYAJl’s edition (see 
ill. 1): a clear, beautiful and symmetrical geometrical figure. In passing only—for it 
would in fact call for a separate, comprehensive and necessarily detailed study—I 
should like to draw attention to the fact that Indian philosophers seem to share with 
their European colleagues the susceptibility to concrete images illustrating the 
doctrinal structure of their systems, or even vindicating their correctness. 

Leaving aside, for the time being, the question addressed by FRAUWALLNER 
(‘Introduction’, p. 1 f.) of how Mallavadin’s ‘doctrine of the Naya’ is related to the 
older one put forward by Siddhasena Divakara in his Sarhmati-tarka-prakarana, 5 


2 Cf. Tippanani (henceforth = Tipp.), at the end of the first part, on pr° 1 pam° 12, 
i.e. p. 1 f. 

3 Cf. the reference given in n. 2. 

4 1 follow here closely the definition found in Webster’s New Encyclopedic 
Dictionaiy (All new edition of 1994). 

5 Which was commented upon by Mallavadin himself; cf. Frauwallner (1966: 
‘Introduction’, p.l). 
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and the even more intricate problem of the origins of the nava theory as such, i.e. 
confining myself to a closer examination of Mallavadin’s own conception, or should 
I say: scheme of navas, ‘partial expressions of truth’ (JAINI 1979: 93), I think it is 
but fair to quote from MUNI jAMBUVIJAYAJl’s Prak-kathana. After describing the 
older—and historically dominant—theory of the seven novas called naigama, 
sangraha etc. and the relation in which they are said to stand to the two navas called 
dravy&rthika and paryayarthika 6 he explains: 

‘“Naya-cakra” , this is an appropriate name: Like in the wheel of e.g. a 
chariot here too there are twelve treatises ( prakarana ) called “Spokes”; 
in [these] 12 treatises the 12 navas [called] “ vidhi ” etc. are set forth here 
one after the other; under the pretext of expounding the navas [called] 
vidhi etc. all philosophical doctrines without exception, which follow 
one or the other of [these] navas and belong to his period, are described 
minutely by Mallavadin; and just as in the case of the wheel of e.g. a 
chariot the spokes are separated from each other, so here too the 12 
spokes are separated from each other by that part ( amsa ) which consists 
in the refutation of the opponent’s position (para-paksa) because the 
spokes [called] “ vidhi ” etc. are put forward in order to establish one’s 
own position ( sva-paksa ) immediately after first refuting the opponent’s 
position; and just as there (i.e. in the case of a wheel) [there is] a rim 
made up of several parts (avavava), so [there is] here a rim made up of 
three parts, 7 because each part of the rim is completed in four spokes and 
just as there (i.e. in a wheel) [there is] a hub which is also called “gourd" 

(tumbaf which forms the support of all the spokes—because otherwise 
if they were not connected to it they would fall apart/off and because 
they would lack the capacity to perfonn their function—, so here too 
there is the hub of the svad-vada which fonns the support of all the 12 
spokes of navas called vidhi etc. because it renders stability to all the 
navas connected with it and because for this reason they would 
otherwise fall apart/off. For all the twelve navas stand in contradiction 
to each other and would hence be destroyed; but when they have the 
syad-vada as their basis, then they refer to each other as being connected 


6 Note that the second part of these two—originally Prakrit—compounds is also 
rendered by Sanskrit -astika; cf. Frauwallner’s ‘Introduction’ and e.g. Ill. 1. 

7 Cf. Prak-kathana p. 9, f. 1. 

s On the word tumba see now Ghosh (2000: 64 f.). As for the drinking vessel made 
out of a ‘gourd’, M. Mejor kindly drew my attention to verse 86ab of Rajasekhara’s 
Sad-darsana-samuccaya: donnule tumbaka-bhrtah prayena vana-vdsinah / . 
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with the hub of the syad-vada, as forming one textual unit, 9 as 
representing one exposition and become hence firmly established as 
truth ( satyartha ). In this way Naya-cakra is an appropriate title. 

Since all navas are here described in fonn of the shape of a wheel, the 
[philosophical] position of the twelfth spoke is in its turn again 
contradicted by the first nay a, etc. And thus this wheel of navas moves 
forward/revolves incessantly.’ 10 

Not a few questions the title of Mallavadin’s magnum opus is likely to raise, 
including that whether the wheel is also conceived of as rotating or not, are thereby 
conveniently answered. And it should now also be clear that what lies at the 
foundation of the ‘Twelve-Spoke-Wheel’ is—not as implied by my earlier (above 
p. 14) description a 4 times 3 scheme, but—a 3 times 4 scheme—as is also 
explained by FRAUWALLNER in his ‘Introduction’ (p. 2), who states that 

‘Mallavadin teaches three fundamental modes of considering things: 
general affirmation (vidhih), affirmation and restriction ( vidhiniyamam ), 
pure restriction ( nivamam ). In addition hereto each of these modes of 


9 ... sydd-vada-nabhi-pratibaddhatvendika-vakyatayd eka-prabandhena ... 

10 The Sanskrit original ( Prak-kathana p. 18 f.) reads as follows: 

“ Naya-cakram ” iti canvarthikaiveyam samjna. rathadi-cakravad atrdpi “ara 
samjnakdni dvadasa prakaranani vidyante. dvadasasu prakaranesu kramaso dvadasa 
vidhyddavo naya atra nirupyante. vidhy-adi-naya-nirupana-vyajena tat tan 
nayanusarinas tat-kalinah sarve ’pi darsanika-vicard Mallavadi-suribhir 
atropanyastdh. yathd ca rathadi-cakre ’rdnam parasparato ’ntaram evam atrdpi adau 
parapaksam nirasyanantaram sva-paksa-sthdpandya vidhy-ddi-naydndm pravrttatvdt 
para-paksa-nirasandtmako yo ’rhsas tad dvadasdndm aranam parasparato antaram. 
yathd ca tatra nanavayava-ghatito nemir evam atrdpi tiy-avayava-ghatito nemih, 
catursu catursu aresu ekdikasya nemeh parisamaptatvat. yathd ca tatra sarvesam apy 
aranam ddhara-bhutas tumbdpara-parydyo ncibhir anyatha tad-asambaddhanam tesdrii 
visaranat sva-karya-karanasamarthyac cdivam atrdpi vartate sarvesam api vidhv-ddi- 
dvadasa-naydranam adhara-bhutah syad-vdda-ndbhih, tat-pratibaddha-sarva- 
naydvasthdnad ato ’nyatha visaranat. ete hi dvddasdpi nayah paraspara-virodhena 
pravartamdna vighatante, yada tu ta eva syad-vadcim asrayante tada syad-vada-ndbhi- 
pratibciddhatvendika-vakyataya eka-prabandhendnyonydpeksaya pravartamanah 
satydrthatvenapratisthitd bhavanti. evam cdnvarthakam idam “ Naya-cakram ” iti ndma. 

cakrakara-rupena sarvesam nayandm atra nivesitatvad dvadasasydpy arasva matah 
punah prathamddi-nayena nisidhyate. evam canavaratam idam Naya-cakram kramate. 
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consideration can be subject of the same three viewpoints, so that finally 
a total of twelve modes of consideration is brought about.’ 11 

Both these explanations of the title and thus of the structure of the DNC ultimately 
go back to a corresponding explicit statement by Mallavadin himself, viz. the 
Arya, 12 significantly called gatha-sutra: 

‘The [formulation of the inference] by the dissimilarity 13 of the 
properties [of the probans from that of the probandum] 14 is as follows: 

A[ny philosophical] teaching different from that of the Jina is false 
(i.e. not true) because it lacks the function 15 of vidhi, niyama and 
[their] various logically possible alternations 16 , like the statement of a 
mad person 17 (or rather: like a senseless statement 17 ).’ 18 

What is meant by tayor bhangah, the various logically possible modifications of 
vidhi and niyama, is in fact also made clear by Mallavadin himself, almost 
immediately after the verse quoted just now, viz. DNC 10.1—4: 

1) vidhih, 2) vidhi-vidhih, 3) vidher vidhi-niyamam, 4) vidher niyamah 19 , 

5) vidhi-niyamam, 6) vidhi-niyamasya vidhih, 7) vidhi-nivamasya vidhi-niyamam, 
8) vidhi-niyamasya niyamah, 

9) niyamah, 10) niyamasva vidhih, 11) niyamasya vidhi-niyamam, 12) niyamasya 
niyamah. 

Quite evidently what is meant by bhahga ( bhangah ) here is, if the various steps of 
the process in deriving them may be separated from each other and each stated 
explicitly, firstly, the combination of vidhi (= A) and niyama (= B) so as to generate 
the samdhara-dvandva- compound 20 vidhi-niyama (= AB), secondly, the application 


11 On the tripartite nemi, i.e. on tri-marga cf. Prak-kathana p. 2 together with n. 1. 

12 Cf. DNC p. 9.6-7 and Tipp. p. 13, on pr° 9 panf 6. 

13 Cf. NAA p. 9.22 f. 

14 Cf. Tipp. p. 13, on pr° 9path 0 6. 

15 Cf. NAAp. 10.21 f. 

16 Cf. the expression vikalpa used NAA e.g. p. 10.20. 

17 For both interpretations cf. Tipp. 12 (see n. 14). 

18 DNC 9.6-7 

vidhi-niyama-bhahga-vrtti-vyatiriktatvad anarthaka-vacovat / 
jainad anyac chasanam anrtam bhavatiti vaidharmyam II 

19 The sequence of the last two members is just the other way round in NAA p. 10.16 ff. 

20 Cf. NAAp. 10.18. 
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of these three ‘modes’ to each of them so as to generate vidhi-vidhih, vidher vidhi- 
niyamam and vidher niyamah, etc. (= AA, AAB, AB etc.), and, finally, the addition 
of these 3 times 3 ‘modes’ to the basic ‘modes’ so as to arrive at the result of vidhih, 
vidhi-vidhih, vidher vidhi-niyamam, vidher niyamah, etc. (= A, AA, AAB, AB etc.) 
the total being 3 times 4, i.e. twelve. 

I wonder what a mathematician’s comment would be, but pass over the problem 
of the mathematical structure of this ‘combination’ (if this is the right word) to the 
remark that if one wants to try to trace back Mallavadin’s Dvadasara-naya-cakra, 
the expression/term bhahga would certainly be a promising keyword. 

Even more fundamental for the full understanding of this peculiar ‘wheel’, however, 
is the question—which for that very reason should have been asked already before— 
what the meanings of the expressions vidhi and nivama used by Mallavadin actually 
are. I deliberately avoided the use of ‘term’ with regard to them; for Simhasuri 
expressly states that vidhi and nivama are explained by Mallavadin by ‘uttering 
immediately after them synonyms (paryaya-sabda ) in order to prevent the opponent 
from forming the wrong idea that the words vidhi and nivama are alaukika (i.e. not 
used by him with the meaning they have in everyday language).’ 21 In other words, 
they are laukika and not sastriva words which would later call for a definition 
( laksana ). 

Now, the synonyms mentioned by Mallavadin can unfortunately be reconstructed 
only in part, viz. two of vidhi 22 and none of nivama although there must have been 
at least three of the latter (in the lost original). 23 The two synonyms of vidhi are 
acara and sthiti. 24 The former is explained by Simhasuri (NAA 10.9 f.) in terms of 
its linguistic formation as adana-maryadava 25 cara(h), ‘moving within the boundary 
of taking for oneself; and conceptionally 26 it is said by him to mean ‘not entirely 
abandoning one’s own form irrespective of the form of other [things]’ ( atma- 
rup&parityagah para-rup&napeksah). The word acara appears to be taken in its 


21 The Sanskrit original reads thus (NAA 10.6 f.): tad-vyacaksdnah siirih “ nivama- 
vidhi-sabdav alaukikau ” iti paro ma mamsteti tat-paiyaya-sabdan uccarayati — vidhir 
acara iti. 

22 The expression (evam) sthity-adisu (vojyam ) used by Simhasuri (NAAp. 10.10) 
seems to indicate that Mallavadin mentioned more than just two synonyms. 

23 Evidence is, among others, the final remark of Simhasuri (NAA 10.13 fi): paryaya- 
sabdanam sesanam api ayam artlio yathaksaram yojyah. 

24 Cf. also Tipp. p. 13 on pr° 10 pam° 1. 

25 This explanation seems to be based on Pan. 2.1.13. 

26 Cf. NAA p. 10.9: laksanatas ( tu ) ... 
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basic etymological meaning which can approximately be rendered as ‘conduct = 
way of acting/ behaviour’. Similarly sthiti, the second synonym—which is not 
explained by Simhasuri—is most probably used in its basic meaning of ‘staying/ 
remaining/being (in a state of condition).’ 

Of vidhi itself Simhasuri explicitly states that it denotes, in terms of Panini’s 
karaka- theory, the bhava 27 —and not, to be sure, the means of performing the action 
denoted by the verb vi4dha, i.e. that it does not mean ‘rule’—; and immediately 
afterwards he explains that the agent which performs the action of vvidhd is the 
dravy&rtha, ‘the entity/object which is a substance’ 28 , and that it is (the) clay which 
produces/brings about things such as a lump, and [then] a sivaka 29 , etc. 30 He adds 
the reason: ‘for by the clay these sivaka etc. are produced.’ 31 Yet this semantic 
analysis is, again, followed by an explanation of the characteristics of the 
denotatum, viz. that vidhi is equivalent to ‘an entity/object that is a substance’ (‘ein 
substanzhaftes Ding’, in German), ‘an entity/object in regard to which that which 
distinguishes it [from other entities/objects] is disregarded.’ 32 

Turning a little later to the next expression, niyama, Simhasuri first explains that 
this now refers to the mode of consideration called parydyartha, ‘the entity which 
consists in the [various] states [of an object]’; 33 again he offers an explanation based 
on the analysis of the derivation of the word, 34 and then of the conceptual content of 
the notion, by stating: 

‘ [Niyama] is a particular state determined each moment [and] 
characterised by the properties of becoming etc. distinguished from each 
other, such as form ( rupa ) etc. and a sivaka etc. which either exists at 


7 NAA 10.7: vidhivata iti vidhir bhava-sadhano ’dhyahrta-kartr-arthah. 

28 Com. STP p. 271.15 and DNC (2. Part) p. 454.6 ff. 

29 Sivaka quite clearly refers to the second stage in the production of e.g. a ghata 
from a lump (pinda) of clay: the lump is made into a—necessarily slightly longer— 
cylindrical ‘small siva\ i.e. ‘small lihga ’ (cf. also Kapadia 1940-47: 268 [Notes]). A 
somewhat similar expression (used in Kashmirian texts?) is stupaka. 

NAA 10.7 f.: yo vidadhati sa karta dravyarthah. ko vidadhati? pinda-sivakddi- 
bhavan mrd vidadhati. 

31 NAA 10.8 f.: taya hi mrda, sivakddavo vidhiyante. 

’ 2 NAA 10.9: laksanas tu anapeksita-vyavrtti-bheddrtho dravydrtho vidhih, loke 
drstatvat. 

33 Cf. STP (see n. 28). 

’ 4 Viz. (NAA p. 10.11): rtir adhikye ddhikyena yamanam niyamah. 
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the same time or does not exist at the same time; that which [a thing] is 
[at a particular moment] that is [its niyama ] [at this moment].’ 35 

Therefore I hesitate to follow FRAUWALLNER and to render niyama by 
‘restriction’; in my view a more literal rendering is strongly recommended such as 
‘determining/ regulating [the manner of being of an object] to a high degree/ 
fully.’ 36 [I approach the problem very cautiously, but I think such caution is really 
called for in the case of Mallavadin’s highly abstract and at least for the newcomer 
evasive way of thinking.] Yet particularly unhappy I am about FRAUWALLNER’s 
rendering of vidhi by ‘general affirmation’. For, as has been shown by me just now, 
both these basic ‘modes’ do not refer to classes of propositions, or statements, if you 
prefer this expression, but to aspects of, or perspectives of, perceiving (real) objects. 
The ‘scheme’ of the twelve aras of Mallavadin is, at least first of all, basically of an 
ontological character, albeit combined with a logically grounded combinatory 
system of differentiation ( bhanga ). As far as I can see, MUNI jAMBUVIJAYAJl 
refrains from explaining the two basic expressions himself, but confines himself to 
referring to the relevant passages in Mallavadin’s work itself. 37 

I disagree even more with FRAUWALLNER about the categorisation and origin of the 
expression vidhi and niyama'. In my view—the evidence on which it is based has been 
presented in the foregoing—they are not ‘terms’; and it does, already for this very 
reason, not make any sense to say ‘that the tenninology applied here’, viz. as regards 
vidhih t utsargah, ‘corresponds to the terminology of grammar’. Grammar is indeed 
concerned with ‘rules’ (vidhi), ‘general rules’ (utsarga) and ‘exceptions’ ( apavada ), 
but not so Mallavadin, at least not as regards the fundamental structure of the DNC. 38 

FRAUWALLNER is, however, right when he points out (‘Introduction’, p. 1) that 
grammar has ‘according to Mallavadin been recognised by all systems (sarva- 
tantra-siddhantah 39 ), and its views are binding for them all.’ Indeed, especially the 
NAA abounds in references to or quotations from Panini, Katyayana and Patanjali, 
the muni-traya of Vyakarana. Of even greater significance, however, is the relation 
in which the DNC stands to Bhartrhari’s Vakvapadiva, or more correctly: Tri- 


35 NAA 10.11 f.: ... paraspara-prativivikta-bhavanadi-dharma-laksanah pratiksana- 
nivato ’vastha-viseso yugapad-bhdvy ayugapad-bhdvi vd rupadih sivakddis ca vo yo 
bhavati sa eva sa eveti. 

36 1 follow Simhasuri’s explanation of the meaning of ni-. 

37 Cf. Prak-kathana p. 18. 

38 Except for cases where he refers to the Mimamsa. 

39 Cf. FRAUWALLNER, ‘Introduction’, p. 1. 
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kandi 40 . This is clear already from a corresponding passage in MUNI 
jAMBUVIJAYAJl’s Prak-kathana (26.3-7) which reads thus in translation: 

‘The following, however, should be noted: At the beginning [of the 
exposition of each nava\ the opponent’s position is refuted, thereafter 
one’s own position is established, [and] then that meaning-of-a-word and 
that meaning-of-a-sentence are shown as approved which [correspond] 
to the [particular] naya, among the meanings-of-a-word and meanings- 
of-a-sentence expounded in the Vakya-padiva and similar treatises, and, 
finally, after showing in which of the [seven] navas [called] naigama, 
etc., [the particular naya dealt with in this part (prakarana) of his work] 
is contained and after explaining the meaning of [the terns] dravya, 
etc. 41 it is made clear what the source (literally the ‘basis/foundation’) of 
the particular naya in the sacred tradition of the Jina is because all navas 
are grounded in that which was propounded by the Jina. This is the 
characteristic manner of exposition of the author with regard to all the 
twelve spokes consisting in the navas called “ vidhi ”, etc.’ 42 

Quite to the point what the learned editor says, a correct and exact description, 
albeit by and large an description only. For, one should, of course, wish to know 
why Mallavadin chose this particular procedure, i.e. why he correlates each and 
every naya to theories about the padartha and the vakyartha as covered by karikas 
in the Vakya-padiva, why he determines each of his nova’s relation to the seven 
traditional navas and especially Siddhasena Divakara’s dichotomy of dravyartha 
and paryayartha and, finally, why he quotes passages from the ‘scripture’. In 
some of these cases the answer may in fact be patent, but in others it is certainly not. 

The final quotations from the jina-pravacana, i.e. the explicit statements of the 
nibandhana of a naya, or—as Mallavadin expresses himself at other places 43 —of 
that passage in canonical texts ‘from which the particular naya has come forth’ 
( nirgama-siitra, °visarga-sutra), all quite evidently meant to vindicate the 


40 Cf. Aklujkar (e.g.) 1993: 11 and 33. 

41 Cf. e.g. DNC p. 114.5 and p. 244.2. 

" The original reads as follows: idam punar avadheyam—adau para-paksa-nirasanarh 
tatah sva-paksa-sthdpanam tato Vdkyapadiyddi-pratipdditesu sabdartha-vakyarthesu 
vasya nayasya yau sabddrtha-vdkydrthdv abhimatau tayor upadarsanam ante ca yatha- 
yogam naigamady-anyatame naye ’ntar-bhavam dravyddi-sabdartham ca pradarsya jina- 
pravacana-nibandhatvdt sarva-naydnam nayasya yad nibandhanam jindgamesu 
tasyopardarsanam iti dvasasasv vidhy-adi-nayaresu grantha-karasya pratipadana-saili. 

43 Cf. e.g. DNC (II) p. 450.1, p. 415.2, and p. 736.4. 
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contention, i.e. Mallavadin’s own conviction, that all the various philosophical 
positions dealt with by him are indeed found in the arsa, that is to say, are in fact a 
constituent element of the all encompassing Jaina doctrine. Nevertheless it is, I 
think, important to note that Mallavadin is not by any chance concerned here, at the 
end of each prakarana, with tracing back his ‘scheme’ of nava to the Canon, but 
each individual nava in terms of its doctorial contents. And it is, of course, 
necessary to closely examine these quotations, and the relation in which they 
allegedly stand to the philosophical position of the nava, etc., etc.; but this I have to 
postpone to another occasion or rather the second part of my paper. 

Similarly, it is absolutely clear that Mallavadin wants to closely connect his own 
‘scheme’ of the 12 navas with the older one of the 7 nay as and of the 2 modes of the 
Sammati-tarka-prakarana; yet, again, the problem of how precisely this ‘connection’ 
is conceived of and described by Mallavadin, i.e. his self-perception within the 
framework of this particular part of the Jaina tradition, deserves our full attention. 

The situation is different in the case of the—equally stereotypical—discussion of 
the corresponding padartha and vakyartha, and in general Mallavadin’s relation to 
the Vakva-padiva, the most significant work of the Indian philosophy of language. I 
must confess that I myself don’t think that I have already fully grasped the motive 
behind, or reason for this part of his procedure. But I am at least able—and with 
these remarks I come to the end of my paper—to say something about the relation to 
the Vakva-padiva in general. 

This work is quite evidently highly respected by Mallavadin and treated as an 
authority; but at the same time it is equally evident that Mallavadin disagrees with 
Bhartrhari as regards a central, in fact vital point of his doctrine, or rather pre¬ 
supposition. According to Bhartrhari all pravadas, all the various philosophical 
doctrines—systems, if you like— 44 are based on artha-vadas found in Vedic texts, 
Brahmanas or Brahmana- like portions, that is to say, ultimately on the (Vedic) 
sruti. For Mallavadin this is, it need hardly be stated, absolutely unacceptable; his 
own position—and in this regard he is but a pious follower of the Jaina tradition 
itself—all philosophical doctrines, all the navas expounded and dealt with by him, 
as also the many more he cannot pay equally attention to, 45 are without exception 
derived from, nay practically clearly stated in the Jaina canon. It is the Jina- 
pravacana which fonns the true nibandhana of Indian philosophy, including that of 
the Veda. The Veda of the Brahmins is in reality but one of the necessarily one- 


44 Cf., however, Wezler (1999). 

45 In reality there are a ‘hundred’, i.e. many, many subvarieties of each naya\ see e.g. 
NAAp. 115.18. 
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sided nay as contained in and comprised by the all-encompassing perspectivistic 
sasana of the Jina. The Jaina canon is the true Veda. 
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Kundakunda and Umasvati on Anekanta-vada 


JAYANDRA SONI 


The two revered thinkers Kundakunda and Umasvati in Jainism are unique figures 
in the sense that both have laid the foundation for most of the issues that have 
emerged gradually in the history of Jaina philosophy. There is no doubt that in 
several cases the source of their ideas are taken from the canonical literature, e.g., 
the emphasis on ahimsa and the view of different standpoints from which an object 
of inquiry may be undertaken. However, it is well-known that Mahavlra’s 
philosophical ideas in the canonical literature are scattered all over and one needs to 
read a vast amount of material to extract the essence of his teaching. Moreover, one 
needs a fine sieve to filter out the crucially significant philosophical issues from 
among long and repeated descriptions of rules for ascetics and the Jaina religious 
code of conduct in general. These two thinkers have done this for us, each in his 
own way, whilst at the same time indirectly telling us how they understand 
Mahavlra’s teaching. 

One of the significant differences between the two is that Kundakunda wrote in 
Prakrit and Umasvati in Sanskrit. This is significant for two reasons: on the one 
hand, Kundakunda has clearly shown how the Prakrit language can also be used for 
philosophical ideas (and not only for beautiful Prakrit poetry) and Umasvati, on the 
other hand, was the first Jaina thinker to have written a philosophical work in the 
siitra style. It is unfortunate that we hardly have any biographical information about 
these two giants in Jainism and hence we do not know when exactly they lived. 

If, however, recent research is correct then Kundakunda lived in the second or 
third century CE and this would make him the first significant and independent 
thinker of the post-canonical period whose views are accepted as representing the 
essence of Jaina thought. 1 Moreover, it is generally believed that he was a 


1 See A.N. Upadhye (1935: 5), who first published his views in 1935. His dating of 
Kundakunda was, however, not left uncontested, especially by contemporary 
Svetambara scholars and there ensued a great deal of debate regarding this early date. 
See Dhaky (1991: 193) where he also suggests that Kundakunda’s date ‘can only be the 
latter half of the 8th cent. CE.’ See also JOHNSON (1995: 95): ‘early fifth century or 
later,’ and its review by Dundas (1997: especially 507 f.). 

Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 25-35. 
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pioneering Digambara thinker who probably lived in the South, with appreciation 
for his views also coming from the Svetambaras. It seems certain that he was also 
known as Padmanandin. A.N. UPADHYE has shown that possibly apart from the 
name Elacarya, all the other names ascribed to Kundakunda or Padmanandin 
(Vakragrfva, Grdhrapiccha or Mahamati) go against the tradition of the early 
epigraphic records. 2 The name Grdhrapiccha erroneously used for him since about 
the fourteenth century has led to confusion because this name is also an alias for 
Umasvati. 

Umasvati, on the other hand, is said to have lived in the North. His dates vary 
from the second to the fifth centuries CE with recent preference for the fourth or 
fifth centuries. Also in his case biographical details are scanty and both the sects of 
Jainism claim him as one of their own (with the Digambaras also calling him 
Umasvamin), and both regard his work, in traditional Indian manner, as an authority 
on Jaina thought. His name too is indelible in history of Jaina philosophy, especially 
for the pioneering work of the now famous Tattvartha-sutra (TS). If there is 
anything anyone knows about Jaina philosophy then it is certainly from this work. 
The problem concerning the first commentary on TS seems to be irreconcilable, 
namely whether Umasvati wrote an auto-commentary, the Svopajna-bhasa, as the 
Svetambaras say, or whether Pujyapada’s Sarvartha-siddhi (‘Attainment of the 
Meaning of Everything’) is the first commentary, as the Digambaras say, written in 
the fifth or sixth century. In any case both commentaries are available and the 
comment by Suzuko OH1RA (1982: 42) is relevant here: ‘The prime contribution of 
the Sarvartha-siddhi is that it revised and improved the Bhasva by way of clearly 
elucidating its general contents in the current language and concept of the time.’ 

There are at least three crucial areas in Jaina thought for which a comparison of 
the views of Kundakunda and Umasvati may be fruitfully undertaken: anekanta- 
vada, pramana and upavoga. To this may also be added an observation about the 
number and exact sequence of the basic Jaina categories ( tattva / pad&rtha ). 3 In this 
paper I am concerned with only the first in which the tenns nay a and svat play key 
roles. In other words what I am attempting here is to collect together the most 
significant references to nay a and/or syat that can be found in the important works 
of these two thinkers and to compare the ways in which they use (or do not use) 
them. 


2 See UPADHYE (1935: 5) where he draws his conclusions after discussing the 
various names. 

3 1 have hinted at this in the conclusion below. A slightly more detailed account, 
using the same biographical information given above, can be found in SONI (2001). 
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1. Kundakunda on anekanta-vada 


Three works by Kundakunda are especially praised as philosophical masterpieces: 
Pahcastikdya-samaya-sdra (PSSa), Pravacana-sara (PSa), and Samaya-sara (SSa). 
These works are all in Prakrit and they contain not only one of the earliest 
interpretations of svad-vada but also give one a good impression of how the Prakrit 
language was used to express philosophical ideas. For his ideas related to anekanta- 
vada reference will be made only to Kundakunda’s PSa and PSSa. 

In PSa 2.22-23 Kundakunda says: 4 

davvatthiena savvarh davvarh tarn pajjayatthiena puno / 
havadiya annam anannam takkale tammavattado // 22 // 

\dravydrthikena sarvam dravyam tatparyayarthikena punah / 
bhavati canvad anyat tat-kale tan-mavatvat // — p. 144] 

‘All substances are non-different from the substantial view-point, but 
again they are different from the modificational view-point, because of 
the individual modification pervading it for the time being' [p. 394]. 

atthi ttiya natthiya havadi avattavvam idi puno dawarh / 
pajjayena du kena vi tad ubhayam adittham annam va // 23 // 

[astiti ca nastiti ca bhavaty avaktavyam itipunar dravyam / 
paryavena tu kenapi tad ubhayam adistam anyad va // — p. 146] 

‘According to some modification or the other it is stated that a substance 
exists, does not exist, is indescribable, is both or otherwise’ [p. 394], 

The last point is repeated in Kundakunda’s PSSa 14: 

siya atthi natthi uhayam avvattavvam puno va tattidayaml 
davvarh khu sattabhamgam adesa-vasena sambhavadi I HA II 

[svad asti nasty ubhayam avaktavyam punas ca tat-tritayam / 
dravyam khalu sapta-bhahgam adesavasena sambhavati II — p. 9] 

‘According as Dravva is viewed from different aspects of reasoning it 
may be described in the following propositions: 1) Perhaps it is; 2) 
Perhaps it is not; 3) Perhaps it is both (is and is not); 4) Perhaps it is 


4 For both texts I am supplying the Prakrit text, with the Sanskrit translation (in 
brackets) from the commentary by Amrtacandra (tenth century), with Upadhye’s 
E nglish translation. 
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indefinable; 5) Perhaps it is and is indefinable; and 6) Perhaps it is not 
and is indefinable; and 7) Perhaps it is and is not and is 
indefinable' [p. 9], 

Although Kundakunda does not use the word anek&nta-vada, two points are 
noteworthy here: the word nava is used with reference to an object depending on the 
standpoint which emphasises it as a substance ( dravya ) or a mode (parydya). 
Secondly, Kundakunda explicitly mentions the sevenfold predication (sapta-bhahgi) 
in PSSa 14, and again in PSSa 72 where it is stated that the soul (jiva) ‘is capable of 
admitting the sevenfold predication’ (p. 61), namely that the soul is capable of 
grasping the nature of an object in all its aspects at once. On the basis of what 
Kundakunda says above, it cannot be decided whether nava or syat has priority. 
Hence, it seems they would have to be taken together, as the one being implicit in 
the other. 


2. Umasvati on anekanta-vada 


It is noteworthy that although the word svat appears in the canonical literature, 
and Kundakunda uses it too, it does not feature in the first Sanskrit work presenting 
Jaina philosophy in the traditional siitra style, namely, in TS. Commentators to TS 
regard syad-vada as being ‘implied’ 5 in TS 5.32 (or 5.31 in the Svetambara 
version): arpitanarpita-siddheh —‘[The contradictory characteristics are 
established] from different points of view’ 6 7 ( vide infra, p. 29). In TS 1.33 (or 1.34 in 
the Svetambara version) Umasvati mentions only the standpoints (novas), and they 
are not statements or assertions that may be made about an object of investigation, 
each of which is qualified by the word syat. They are the standpoints which reflect 
the common or non-distinguished ( naigama ), general or collective ( sangraha ), 
practical ( vvavahara ), etc., positions from which an object may be ascertained. The 
word nava in the canonical literature also refers to two other contexts, with 
reference to vyavahara-nava and/or niscaya-naya, or to the two standpoints with 
reference to dravya and paryaya mentioned above. In other words, when dealing 
with the word nava, one has to distinguish three contexts in which it is used: 
(1) with reference to dravya and paiyava', (2) with reference to vyavahara-nava and 


5 A.N. Upadhye (1935: 83). 

6 Tatia’s (1994: 136) translation: ‘The ungrasped [unnoticed] aspect of an object is 
attested by the grasped [noticed] one.’ 

7 See Bhatt (1974). 
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/or niscaya-naya (the latter being synonyms of the suddha or paramarthika-naya); 
and (3) with reference to nava in the context of naigama, sangraha, etc. 

In order to better understand the difference between Kundakunda and Umasvati 
on anekanta-vada we have also to take recourse to the commentaries on TS, because 
the siitra alone is too brief for any comparison. 


3. Anekanta-vada in two Commentaries on TS 


Pujyapada, also called Devanandin, is generally believed to have belonged to the 
fifth or sixth century and to have been a renowned grammarian. 8 His philosophically 
celebrated work is the Sarvartha-siddhi which is—for the Digambaras—the first 
commentary on TS. The following are references to the problem under discussion, 
taken from S.A. Jain’s translation of the work. 9 S.A. JAIN (1960: 157-158) 
translates Pujyapada’s commentary to TS 5.32(31) arpitanarpita-siddheh —‘[The 
contradictory characteristics are established] from different points of view’—in the 
following way 10 : 

‘Substances are characterised by an infinite number of attributes 
[anekant&tmakasya vastunah ]. For the sake of use or need, prominence 
is given to certain characteristics of a substance from one point of 
view. And prominence is not given to other characteristics, as these are 
of no use or need at the time. Thus even the existing attributes are not 
expressed, as these are of secondary importance ( anarpita ). There is 
no contradiction in what is established by these two points of view. 

For instance, there is no contradiction in the same person Devadatta 
being a father, a son, a nephew and so on. For the points of view are 
different. From the point of view of his son he is a father, and from the 
point of view of his father he is a son. Similarly with regard to his 


8 He wrote the Jainendra-vydkarana (JV). On p. 32 NathiiramjT PremI comes to the 
conclusion that ‘Samantabhadra and Devanandi belong to the sixth century and were 
contemporaries.’ 

9 For the Sanskrit text see the reference given under SSi. In some cases I am 
supplying the Sanskrit words in square brackets from the Sanskrit original. All 
references to Pujyapada are from S.A. Jain’s translation of TS which he supplies. 

10 Here the key word to be noticed is anekdnta —it has already been stated that sydd- 
vdda is regarded as being implicit in this siitra, since Umasvati does not mention it 
anywhere in TS. 
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other designations. In the same manner, substance is permanent from 
the point of view of general properties. From the point of its specific 
modes it is not permanent. Hence there is no contradiction. These two, 
the general and the particular, somehow, are different as well as 
identical [kathamcid bhedabhedabhyam ]. Thus these fonn the cause of 
worldly intercourse... ’ 

Although Pujyapada uses the word anekanta here in the commentary, the 
sevenfold statements with the word sydt are not given as we find them in 
Kundakunda. Even though it is important that the word is explicitly used, it is 
puzzling that he does not make any reference to the use of sydt. Pujyapada belongs 
to the Digambara tradition and certainly lived after Kundakunda whom all 
Digambaras revere profoundly. If indeed this siitra of TS really ‘implies’ syad-vada, 
one would have expected Pujyapada to have clinched the opportunity to mention the 
sapta-bhahgi, easily taking it over from Kundakunda (as he does so in the case of 
dravyarthika-naya and paryayarthika-naya, see n. 11). 

With regard to the word naya, Pujyapada explains it in his commentary on TS in 
two places (TS 1.6 and in TS 1.33/34). TS 1.6 (p. 9) says: pram ana-nay air 
adhigamah —‘Knowledge [of the seven categories] is attained by means of pramana 
and naya .’ A part of his commentary to this siitra reads in the translation of S.A. 
JAIN (1960: 10): 

‘...it has been said that “pramana is a comprehensive view, whereas 
naya is a partial view.” Naya is of two kinds, dravyarthika and 
paryayarthika. The former refers to the general attributes of a 
substance, and the latter to the constantly changing conditions or 
modes of a substance. Bhava niksepa must be ascertained by the 
standpoint of modes, and the other three by the standpoint of 
substance. 11 For the latter refers to general characteristics. That which 
has the substance as its object is the standpoint of substance. That 
which has the mode as its object is the standpoint of modes. Both the 
substance and the mode are ascertained by pramana (comprehensive 
knowledge).’ 


11 This refers to the previous siitra, TS 1.5: nama-sthapand-dravya-bhavatas tan- 
nyasah —‘These [categories, jiva, etc., given in TS 1.4] are installed (in four ways) by 
name, representation, substance (potentiality) and actual state.’ Nvdsa is a synonym for 
niksepa, which is a typical Jaina way of presenting a topic of discussion. Bhava is a 
synonym for parydya which refers to the object as it is at a particular moment, i.e. the 
mode or modification (parydya) taken on by a particular substance (dravya). 
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The other place where Pujyapada has to comment on naya is at TS 1.33. In the 
Digambara version this closes the first chapter of TS, whereas it represents TS 1.34 
of the Svetambara version, with the difference that the Svetambara version has only 
the first five navas, omitting samabhirudha-naya and evam-bhuta-naya. The 
Svetambara version closes the chapter with siitra 35, which, for the full 
understanding of navas according to the Svetambaras, has to be read together with 
1.34 which merely enumerates the five nay as.' 1 In the Digambara version Umasvati 
enumerates the seven navas in TS 1.33: naigama, sahgraha, vvavahara, rju-siitra, 
sabda, samabhirudha, evarh-bhuta, namely, the standpoints which are generally 
discussed in Jainism. 

Referring to TS 1.33, where the seven navas are enumerated, Pujyapada says, see 
JAIN (1960: 41 f.): 

‘The general and specific definitions ( samanya-visesa-laksanam ) of 
these [seven navas] must be given. First the general definition. Objects 
possess many ( anekanta) characteristics. Nava is the device which is 
capable of determining truly one of the several characteristics of an 
object (without contradiction) from a particular point of view. It is of 
two kinds, namely statements which refer to general attributes of a 
substance and those which refer to the constantly changing conditions 
or modes of a substance. Dravya means general or common, a general 
rule or conformity. That which has these for its object is the general 
standpoint ( dravvarthika naya ). Parvaya means particular, an 
exception or exclusion. That which has these for its object is the 
standpoint of modifications (parydydrthika naya). 

Their specific definitions are given now. The figurative standpoint 
(naigama naya) takes into account the purpose or intention of 
something which is not accomplished. ... ’ 

The commentary then goes on to explain each of the navas, and thereby ends the 
chapter. From this it seems that Pujyapada is the only one who uses the word 
anekanta with a clear hint of the sense in which the term came to be applied as a 
synonym for the Jaina approach with its epistemological significance. The word 
naya is used both with reference to dravya and p ary ay a and with reference to the 
seven beginning with naigama, sahgraha, etc. 

As already stated, the Svetambaras believe that Umasvati himself wrote a 
commentary to his TS and it is now necessary to see what, if any, reference to 


12 For the different traditions of the types of nayas see Pt. SUKHLALJI (1974: 56). 
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anekanta there is in Umasvati’s commentary to the siitras which Pujyapada 
commented on above. 13 

TS 5.32 (, arpitanarpita-siddheh ) corresponds to TS5.31 of the Svetambara 
version, for which SUKHLALJI (1974: 211, 212) gives two interpretative translations: 
‘Each thing is possessed of a number of properties; for as viewed from the 
standpoint adopted and as viewed from another standpoint it proves to be something 
self-contradictory’ and ‘Each thing is liable to be a subject matter of usage in 
various ways; for usage is accounted for on the basis of arpana and anarpand —that 
is, on the basis of a consideration of chief or subordinate status depending on the 
desire of the speaker concerned.’ The context here is existence (sat) which has 
already been defined as being characterised by origination, destruction (or 
disappearance) and permanence (TS 5.30(29): utpada-vyaya-dhrauva-yuktam sat). 
In his commentary Umasvati begins by saying that there are three kinds of 
existence, namely, as characterised in the sutra, all of which are eternal in so far as 
they occur continually. Each of these may be established through arpita or anarpita, 
which he equates with the practical (vvavaharika) and the non-practical 
(i avvavaharika). The commentary continues with an explanation of what existence 
means on the basis of this classification, in which he mentions, for example, 
dravyastika, utpannastika and paryavastika, viz. existence as a substance, as 
origination (i.e. as a particular object), and as a modification. Although Umasvati 
neither uses the word nava nor anekanta here, it is clear that the idea is intended, 
namely, that the nature of an object or existence as such can be ascertained 
depending on the standpoint from which one approaches the subject, i.e. on the 
basis of what is given a primary or secondary significance. 

Umasvati’s commentary on TS 1.6 is relatively short, in which pramana is said to 
be of two kinds, indirect (paroksa) and direct (pratvaksa) and that the nay as (seven 
for the Digambaras and five for the Svetambaras), such as naigama, etc., will be 
discussed later, i.e. in TS 1.33 (34 in the Svetambara version, see above). 14 There is 


13 1 am consulting the following two editions of TS from the same publisher: 
Sabhasya-tattvarthadhigama-sutram Rayacandra Jaina Sastramala, published in srlvlra- 
nirvana-samvat 2432 (CE), and the one published in srMra-nirvana-samvat 2458 (CE 
1932). 

14 It is interesting to note that Pujyapada says the following about pramana at TS 1.6 
(tr. JAIN (1960: 10)): ‘ Pramana is of two kinds, namely for oneself ( svartha ) and for 
others (pardrtha ). All kinds of knowledge except scriptural constitute pramana for 
oneself. But scriptural knowledge is of two kinds, namely for oneself and for others.’ 
Moreover, Umasvati does not mention dravyarthika-naya and paryayarthika-naya, as 
Pujyapada does. 
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nothing else significant for the context under discussion here. In Umasvati’s 
commentary to the siitra mentioned above the word anekanta does not appear, 
although it seems easy to read this into it. Hence, although neither Kundakunda nor 
Umasvati uses the word anekanta explicitly, it is evident that the theory is implicit 
in their ideas. 


4. Differences between Kundakunda and Umasvati 

The significant difference between these two thinkers lies in detail: 
(1) Kundakunda explicitly uses the word svat in the context of the five statements 
given in PSa 2.23 and seven in PSSa 14 above (p. 27 f.) that can be made about an 
entity, and Umasvati on the other hand, does not use the word svat, (2) the word 
nay a is used in different contexts by them: Kundakunda uses nava with reference 
only to dravya and paryaya in the stanzas considered above (and these are also used 
by Pujyapada in his Sarvartha-siddhi on TS 1.6), whereas Umasvati uses it in the 
context of the well-known navas (naigama , etc., either 7 or 5). In the context of 
pramana in TS 1.6 there is no reference to dravya nor paryaya in Umasvati’s 
commentary, although it is found in Pujyapada’s Sarvartha-siddhi. 

As for the word anekanta itself, in the sense in which it can be associated with the 
theory of manifoldness unique to the Jainas, it seems that Pujyapada was the first 
person to explicitly use it. By the eighth century, however, the theory was 
undoubtedly already established in this sense, as is evident in Akalanka’s works. 

In conclusion it is noteworthy to mention one more point of difference between 
Kundakunda and Umasvati, not directly related to anekanta-vada, but significant 
because it concerns the enumeration of the basic categories in Jainism: 15 in his 
PSSa 108 (and SSa 1.13) Kundakunda explicitly mentions punya and papa as the 
third and fourth padarthas (jivdjiva-punya-pdpasrava-samvara-nirjara-bandha- 
moksah ). Umasvati enumerates not only seven of these, omitting punya and papa, 
but the sequence is slightly different in TS 1.4 (jivajivasrava-bandha-samvara- 
nirjara-moksah ): in the TS bandha is number four (after asrava) and in PSSa 108 it 
is number eight (before the last, moksa). Here Umasvati’s enumeration seems more 
logical if one takes into account the role of karman as soon as jiva becomes 
associated with ajiva. The association is responsible for an inflow of matter which 
then binds the soul (the karman can be stopped and gradually completely 
obliterated). On the other hand, without explicitly mentioning punya and papa in the 


15 


See footnote 3 above. 
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siitra itself Umasvati leaves little room for the ethical role of these categories in the 
context of the ascetic discipline. Perhaps Umasvati does not mention karman 
explicitly in the siitra, because it may be regarded as being implicit in asrava. But 
then these would be implicit also in Kundakunda’s gatha, who also does not 
mention karman explicitly, but instead punya and papa. Furthermore, Kundakunda 
mentions bandha and moksa together at the end, one after the other in that sequence, 
perhaps in order to highlight the soul’s liberation from the bondage of karman, i.e. 
to emphasise that without bandha there cannot be moksa. 
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Some Remarks on the Naya Method 

PIOTR BALCEROWICZ 


The most significant and intriguing Jaina contribution to Indian philosophical 
heritage is beyond doubt the theory of the multiplexity of reality ( anekanta-vada ), 
that trifurcates into the method of the four standpoints ( niksepa-vada, nvasa-vada ), 
the method of the seven-fold modal description (sapta-bhangi, syad-vada) and the 
doctrine of viewpoints ( nava-vada ), or the (usually) sevenfold method of 
conditionally valid predications. At the same time no other Jaina concept bred so 
much controversy as the idea that one and the same sentence can be either true or 
false, which seems implied by the admission of the multiplexity. 

In the present paper, instead of dealing with the historical development of the 
concept of the novas, 2 I wish to clarify the ramifications that were instrumental in 
moulding the concept and to analyse internal dependencies within the framework of 
the seven viewpoints (nava), and, finally, to briefly propose a certain interpretative 
basis for the nava-vada. A closer look at a sample textual material is imperative, in 


The main ideas found in this paper appeared for the first time in a succinct form in 
Polish in BALCEROWICZ (1994). 

1 The term sapta-bhangi (lit. ‘seven-angled’, ‘seven-twister’) usually refers to syad- 
vada, cf. e.g. SVM 24.2-3 (p. 148.2—3): anekantatmakatvarh ca sapta-bhahgl- 
prarupanena sukhopanneyam syad iti sdpi nirupita. However, it may occasionally in 
mediaeval period also refer to nava-vada itself, etc. Thus we can eventually speak of 
pramana-sapta-bhahgl (which is syad-vada), naya-sapta-bhahgl (which is naya-vdda) 
and durnaya-sapta-bhangl; comp. e.g. SBhT, p. 16.1: iyam ca sapta-bhangi dvividhd: 
pramana-sapta-bhahgl naya-sapta-bhahgl ceti, and NC 254ab (p. 128): satteva humti 
bhahga pamana-naya-dunaya-bheda-juttavi l —‘There are as many as seven conditional 
perspectives with divisions with respect to cognitive criteria, viewpoints and defective 
viewpoints.’ 

2 The term is well-attested not only in Jaina Agamas, but is also well known—in its 
not strictly technical meaning—from Pali commentaries as ‘a method of interpretation’ 
(e.g. aparo nayo, evam-adina nayena, ti-ddina nayena) and other Buddhist sources (e.g. 
AN 2.193: naya-hetu). Interestingly enough, in Buddhist sources we also come across 
its opposite durnaya, ‘the improper application of exposition’ or ‘misinterpretation’ (e.g. 
AN 3.178 or Jataka 4.241: dunnaya). 

Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 37-69. 
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so far as it should help the reader assess whether my understanding based on these 
passages is correct. Otherwise, to indiscriminately speak of the general concept of 
the Jaina doctrine of viewpoints would, in its hollowness, resemble investigation 
of a crow’s teeth ( kakci-danta-pariksa ). 

The textual point of reference will be provided by Umasvati’s 3 
Tattvdrthddhigama-bhdsya, Siddhasena Divakara’s 4 Sammati-tarka-prakarana, 
Akalanka’s works (Raja-varttika and Laghiyas-traya), Siddharsigani’s 
Nydydvatara-vivrti and Mallisena’s Syad-vada-manjari; only occasionally I shall 
take recourse to some other Jaina works, and the focus will be more textual- 
philological, rather than formal-logical. 

An ontological assumption underlying the theory of the multiplexity of reality 
(anekdnta-vdda) in general, and the doctrine of viewpoints ( naya-vada ) in 
particular, consists in the belief which is supposed to defy all simplistic concepts 
ranging from monism and etemalism ( advaita ) to pluralism and momentariness 
(, ksanika-vada ). In other words, the world forms a multifaceted structure, every part 
of which enters into specific relations and inter-dependencies with other parts of the 
whole. Its make-up is complex enough to allow for a vast range of statements that 
can be asserted from various standpoints. The ontological framework is provided by 
the concept of substance ( dravya ), which is characterised simultaneously by 
origination ( utpada , udava), continued existence ( sthiti , dhrauvya ) and annihilation 
(bhanga, vvava, apavarga ), insofar as it is endowed with qualities ( guna ) and 
transient modes (paryaya ) as well as with directly experienced, though verbally 
inexpressible momentary occurrences ( vivarta , vartana). Any truth-conducive 
analysis, which is supposed to map the ontological structure onto epistemological- 
conceptual framework, should therefore take into account the individual ontological 
context and accompanying circumstances of any phenomenon or entity under 
examination. The maxim provides that truth should only be complete truth, 
whereas incomplete truth would be but a misnomer for utter falsehood. 
However, limitations of practical dealings and verbal communication by necessity 
abstract any given thing or facet of reality from all its temporal, spatial, causal 
and other relations, and emphasise but one aspect, relevant in a given moment. 


3 Since there is some controversy as to whether TBh is the auto-commentary of the 
author of the Tattvdrtha-sutra, I tentatively— not to predetermine the issue—take TS as 
a work by Umasvamin and TBh as a commentary by Umasvati. 

4 Not to be confused with the author of the Nyaydvatara, Siddhasena Mahamati, 
who flourished after Dharmaklrti, see: BALCEROWICZ (2000), BALCEROWICZ (2001a: 
xxxiv-xxxvii), BALCEROWICZ (2001c) and BALCEROWICZ (forthcoming). 
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Due to this infinite manifoldness of inter-dependencies, including various 
temporal and spatial perspectives as well as either universal or particular reference, 
a vast range of properties, each of them being equally justified, could be predicated 
of a given entity with equal right. And that might even lead eventually to seeming 
contradictions. The Jainas maintain that such contradictions that ensue from 
unconditional assertions standing in opposition to one another can easily be resolved 
when individual points of reference for each and every assertion are taken into 
consideration. 5 Given such ontological presuppositions, the description on the 
epistemological level becomes equally complex: each of such dichotomic categories 
as big-small, good-bad, existent-nonexistent, true-false, etc., that are mutually 
related, when dissociated from its opposite, is false. In other words, each thesis 
automatically entails its antithesis, but the model is not dialectical, in so far as the 
synthesis remains integrated with the very same scheme and thus contingent upon 
its corollaries. To correlate such individual, partial standpoints is the task of the 
syad-vada method, which systematises possible arrangements of seemingly 
contradictory statements. This is evident from such Mallisena’s statements as ‘the 
method of modal description ... consists in all viewpoints’ 6 . 

Interestingly enough, it is the nava model which the Jainas used to interpret and 
incorporate various philosophical theories or worldviews into a consistent holistic 
framework, instead of the doctrine of the seven-fold modal description ( sapta- 
bhahgi, svad-vada ). Numerous Jaina authors such as Akalanka, Siddhasena 
Divakara in STP, Siddhasena Mahamati in his NAV 29, Mallisena in SVM 28 
correlate particular theories and views represented by particular thinkers and 
philosophical schools only under the nava scheme. 

On the other hand, ‘the doctrine of the seven-fold modal description’ ( sapta- 
bhahgi) is primarily discussed in three contexts: that of the triple nature of reality, 
which is believed to consist of ‘origination, continuation and decay’, that of the 
relation between the universal and the particular (e.g. RVar 4.42, p. 258-259), and 
that of the relationship between the substance and its properties / modes. 
Essentially, all the examples of the application of ‘the doctrine of the seven-fold 


5 TBh 1.35: yathd va pratyaksdnumandpamandpta-vacanaih pramanair eko ’rthah 
pramiyate sva-visaya-niyaman na ca td vipmtipattavo bhavanti tadvan naya-vada id .— 
‘Or else, just the way one object is cognised by [various] cognitive criteria—such as 
perception, inference, analogy and testimony [imparted] by an authoritative person—and 
they become no contradictories (sc. they are not at variance with each other), because 
[each of them is] circumscribed to its own province, similar to them are expositions [by 
means] of [every conditionally valid] viewpoint.’ 

6 SVM 19.76, p. 128.24: sarva-nayatmakena syad-vadena... 
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modal description’ pertain to one and the same problem: how to relate the whole 
and its parts, the problem entailed by the question of the relation between 
permanence and change. This finds corroboration in Hemacandra’s Anva-voga- 
vyavaccheda-dvatrimsika 25 and in Mallisena’s Syad-vada-manjari (SVM 25.31— 
36, pp. 152.34-153.4). 

Occasionally, to illustrate the principle how such conditionally valid viewpoints 
(nava) apply to the real world and how differences between descriptions of one and 
the same phenomenon by means of different predications are possible, the Jainas 
resort to the simile, well-known in India, the elephant and the blind men, well 
known from Udana 4.4 (pp. 66-69). 7 When such partial views are taken 
unconditionally (e.g. sad eva 8 ), they are instances of a defective viewpoint 
(i durnaya ) and instantiation of ‘the maxim of the blind people and the elephant’ 
(i andha-gaja-nyaya ), known also as ‘the maxim of people who are blind from birth 
and the elephant’ (jaty-andha-hasti-nvaya ). Also the maxim as an illustration of 
philosophical-religious views accepted unconditionally is, as a rule, used in the 
context of (, dur)-naya-vada , not svad-vada. It occurs twice in Mallisena’s Syad- 
vada-manjari (14.103-104 and 19.75-77), and in both cases in the same context of 
durnaya. The first instance is rather obvious: ‘...Simply by force of extreme 
disorientation produced by a defective viewpoint, foolish people 
deny one [aspect] and establish the other one. This is the maxim of the blind 
[people] and the elephant.’ 9 Mallisena’s second instance seems equivocal at first, 
because both the notions of nay a and of svad-vada are found there: ‘ ...Because no 
entity, which consists in infinite properties cannot be grasped properly without the 
method of modal description which consists in all viewpoints, for otherwise that 
would lead to the undesired consequence of seizing [merely] sprouts (sc. superficial, 


7 It is quite remarkable how widespread in other philosophical and religious schools 
than Buddhism the maxim became. Comp. JACOB (1907-1911:1: 3). 

* The gist of the defective viewpoint is its unconditionality, expressed by eva (sad 
eva), the proper viewpoint ( naya ) is indeterminate and ‘open’, non-exclusive (sat), 
whereas the modal description expressly avails itself of the modal functor ‘in a certain 
sense’ ( svat ), or ‘somehow’ ( kathamcit ). Cf. SVM 28.10-12, p. 159.14-16: durnltayas 
ca nayas ca pramane ca durnlti-naya-pramanani taih. kendllekhena mlvetety aha sad 
eva sat svat sad iti .—‘Defective opinions, viewpoints as well as both cognitive criteria 
are [the members of the compound in Hemacandra’s aphorism AYVD 28]; [they are 
used there in the instrumental case]. “By what manner of description [a thing] is 
cognised [through them]?” It is replied: (l)x is nothing but existent, (2).r is existent, 
(3) x is in a certain sense existent.’ 

9 SVM 14.103-104, p. 88.9-10: kevalam durnaya-prabhavita-mati-vyamoha-vasad 
ekam apalapvanyatarad vyavasthapayanti balisah. so 'yam andha-gaja-nyayah. 
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deficient cognition) following the maxim of the blind [people] and the elephant.’ 10 
In the latter quotation we encounter, as a matter of fact, a triple-level parallelism: 
dharma - vastu, nava - syad-vada, and andha-gaja-nydya — paUava-grahita- 
prasahga; in other words, an entity pertaining to its properties, the modal 
description pertaining to viewpoints, and the undesired consequence (prasahga) 
pertaining to the maxim ( nvaya ). Accordingly, a complex entity as a whole (vastu) 
is the scope of the comprehensive modal description ( syad-vada), the defective fonn 
of which is the superficial, deficient cognition ( pallava-grahita ) that grasps only 
‘undeveloped’ sprouts, or scanty, partial data. Furthermore, a single property 
(dharma) is the scope of an particular viewpoint (nava), the defective form of which 
is exemplified by the maxim of ‘the maxim of the blind people and the elephant’, 
which is tantamount to durnaya. Thus, Mallisena’s both illustrations are consistent 
in referring to the idea of the unconditional, defective viewpoint. This additionally 
supports the contention that only the (dur)naya model is employed to map 
philosophical opinions. 

Due to multifaceted circumstances, all assertoric sentences can only be relatively 
true: 


‘Therefore all viewpoints with no exception are false views [when 
strictly] related to their respective spheres (paksa ); however, [when 
understood] as mutually dependent, they become [viewpoints] 
conducive to truth.’ 11 

This relativity, however, is not eventually tantamount to professing scepticism, 
and the Jainas are quite explicit about that. 

The possibility of attaining truth is ensured jointly by the concept of 
comprehensive and consistence-based cognitive criteria (pramana) and partial, 
aspect-qualified viewpoints, as instruments of detailed examination. 12 However, the 
existence of truth as such and the possibility that it can become the contents 
of cognition is eventually warranted, according to Jaina beliefs, by omniscience 


10 SVM 19.75-77, p. 128.23-25: ananta-dharmatmakasya sarvasya vastunah sarva- 
navdtmakena svdd-vadena vind yathavad grahitum asakyatvat. itarathandha-gaja- 
nvdyena pallava-grahita-prasahgdt. 

11 Cf. Siddhasena Divakara’s statement in STP 1.21: 

tamhd savve vi naya miccha-ditthi sapakklm-padibaddhd / 
annonna-nissia una havamti sammatta-sabbhdvd II 
l2 TS1.6: pramana-nayair adhigamah —‘The comprehension of [the categories 
representing reality, mentioned in TS 1.4,] is [accomplished] through cognitive criteria 
and [conditionally valid] viewpoints’. See also n. 19. 
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{kevala). The latter assumption led to such paradoxical contentions that ultimately 
truth consists of all false statements taken together: 

‘[Let there be] prosperity to Jina’s words that are made of an 
amassment of false views, that are conducive to immortality, that are 
venerable, and lead to the salvific happiness.’ 13 

This relativity of every predication and the impossibility of uttering an 
unconditionally valid statement about the reality could theoretically lead to two 
more—beside scepticism—different approaches. On the one hand, it could be a 
reason good enough to dispense with the soundness of the discursive thinking 
altogether and, in this way, it would embrace the negative approach of Nagarjuna 
and be reflected in the structure of the tetralemma ( catus-koti ). The dependent 
character of every notion and conceptual representation, the ineffable and complex 
structuring of reality ( prapanca ), as it is reflected in the rational and dichotomic 
mind, inescapably involves real contradictions ( virodha ) and antinomies 
(prasahga ). On the other hand, the result could as well be an all-inclusive, positive 
approach. Two contradictory conclusions derived from one and the same thesis do 
not have to falsify the initial thesis, e.g., ‘things arise from a cause’ and ‘things do 
not arise from a cause’ do not have to unconditionally negate the discourse about 
causality; ‘there is motion’ and ‘there is no motion’; ‘there is time,’ ‘there is a part 
and the whole,’ etc. Such two seemingly contradictory conclusions should make us 
only perceptive of the fact that they may—and indeed do—pertain to different 
contexts. This would be the Jaina approach. Despite this, the Jaina theory of 
anekanta-vada has frequently, and undeservedly, been blamed to disregard the law 
of the excluded middle 14 or the law of non-contradiction in stronger or weaker 
sense 15 . However, one and the same sentence (p ), when negated conditionally (i.e. 

13 Siddhasena Divakara’s concluding verse of STP 3.69: 
baddam miccha-damsana-samuha-maiyassa amaya-sarassa / 
jina-vayanassa bhagavao samvigga-suhdhigammassa II 

14 The criticism concerns especially the conjunction of the first two figures (sydt- 
descriptions) of the sapta-bhahgl that refer to the predicated object: (1) syad asti: ‘from 
a certain viewpoint, x exists,’ and (2) syad ndsti: ‘from a certain viewpoint, x does not 
exist.’ 

15 Notably, the violation of the law of contradiction is said, mistakenly as it were, to be 
involved in either or both the third and fourth figures of the sapta-bhahgl: (3) syad asty eva 
sydn nasty eva: ‘from a certain viewpoint, x exists and, from a certain viewpoint, x does not 
exist’ (wherein two predicated features are claimed to be taken subsequently), and (4) syad 
avaktavyam: ‘from a certain viewpoint, x is inexpressible,’ (two contrary features are 
believed to be predicated of a thing in question jointly and simultaneously). Comp. 
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with the particle svat —‘from a certain point of view’), yields not a contrary 
statement (— 1 / 7 ) in the sense that when combined with the initial statement p is an 
application of the law of the excluded middle (pv— 1 / 7 ), but refers to a different 
context, viz., its point of reference of two conjuncts is different. 16 


Pandey (1984: 163): ‘[0]nly that logic is indicated by syadvcidci which challenges the law 
of contradiction and gives some truth value to contradictory statements’; BHARUCHA- 
Kamat(1984: 183); Matilal (1991: 10-11 [13-15]) or Ganeri (2002: 9): ‘When talking 
about the “law of non-contradiction” in a deductive system, we must distinguish between 
two quite different theses: (a) the thesis that “—1 (p & — 1 / 7 )” is a theorem in the system, and 
(b) the thesis that it is not the case that both “p” and “— 1 / 7 ” are theorems. The Jainas are 
committed to the first of these theses, but reject the second. This is the sense in which it is 
correct to say that the Jainas reject the “law of non-contradiction”.’ 

16 Gokhale (1991: [77]) was right to point out that in case of anekanta-vada ‘both p 
and not-p are true in some respect. But of course the respect in which p is true is 
different from the one in which not-p is true. In this way the role of the term svat in syat- 
statements is to dissolve the apparent contradiction between statements by pointing out 
that the truth of apparently contradictory statements is relative to the respective 
standpoints’. The seeming inconsistency between, or contradictoriness of two sentences, 
e.g. ‘it (some object) exists’ and ‘it (some object) does not exist’—that are symbolised 
as p and — p — is due to the fact that what we have is an incomplete statement. To cite an 
example attested by textual sources (e.g. JTBh 1.22 § 63): 

—‘with respect to substance (S), a given pot x exists as being made of clay’ 

(A 5 ix) and ‘with respect to substance (S), a given pot x does not exist as 
something made of water’ (— iA s ix), 

—‘with respect to place ( P ), a given pot x exists in the city of Pataliputra’ 

(B p ix) and ‘with respect to place (/*), a given pot x does not exist in the 
city of Kanyakybja’ (—.B p 2x), 

—‘with respect to time (7), a given pot x exists in the autumn’ (C 7| x) and ‘with 
respect to time (7), a given pot x does not exist in the spring’ (—iG r 2x), 

—‘with respect to condition (C), a given pot x exists as something black’ 

(D r ix) and ‘with respect to condition (C), a given pot x does not exist as 
something red’ (—iD c 2x). 

Accordingly, the first two conditional statements, as well as their conjunction 
should be analysed as a range of indexed predicates: 

(1) A 5 'x, B ? tx, C r U-, D c ix, ..., and 

(2) —A‘ s 2x, —11 ^.v. —iC r 2x, —,D c 2x, ... 

Here A , B, C, D, ... are predicates indexed with the set of parameters of substance 
( dravya ) = S, place ( ksetra ) = P, time ( kdla ) = T, and condition ( bhava ) = C. 

In this way, we neither have the case of two inconsistent statements (the adjunction 
of) p and — 1/7 that are both theorems of the system, nor their conjunction p a —1 p, but 
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Jaina realism has it that even images in a dream are not purely figments of our 
conceptualisation but have some kind of objective basis and rational justification. 
By the same token, our statements pertaining to reality are claimed by the Jainas to 
possess some truth; however, the infinity of ontological correlations can in no way 
be reflected in our language due to its inherent limitations (avadharana) 17 . That is 
why a range of utterances articulated about one and the same object, seemingly 
standing in contradiction to each other, may take its various contexts and 
ramifications into consideration. Likewise, different points of reference and time of 
expression, different intentions and context of apparently one and the same sentence 
on the verbal level make it homonymic. 

The way we deal with cognised objects is reflected in the Jaina scheme of navas, 
and this takes place on the conceptual ( svadhigama , jndndtmaka), verbal 
( paradhigama , vacanatmaka) and practical (y yavahara) level, 18 since all these three 
are interconnected. A set of conditionally valid viewpoints was not only considered an 
ancillary theoretical device, subordinate to the theory of multiplexity of reality, and was 


rather two related statements expressed under different circumstances or with relation to 
different parameters. 

Furthermore, the conjunction of two apparently contradictory statements p & —i p is 
in fact a conjunction, which, having been disambiguated, yields no real contradiction: 

(3) A' s ' ! x & —iA' s ' 2 x. B ?1 x & —iB p 2x, C 7 Li' & —iG Tj x, D f | .v & —iD C2 x, ... 

17 Cf. NAV 1.9 (p. 17) and NAV 29.28 (p. 472): ‘every sentence functions with a 
restriction’— sarvam vdkyam ( vacanam ) sdvadhdranam. 

18 This is implied in the passage of RVar 1.6 (p. 33.11—13): 4. adhigama-hetur 
dvividhah. [ adhigama-hetur dvividhah\ svadhigama-hetuh paradhigama-hetus ca. 
svadhigama-hetur jndnatmakah pramana-naya-vikalpah, parddhigama-hetur 
vacanatmakah. tena srutakhyena pramanena syad-vada-naya-samskrtena 
pratiparydyam sapta-bhangimanto jivadayah padartha adhigamayitavyah. —‘The cause 
of comprehension [of the categories representing reality] is two-fold: the cause for one’s 
own comprehension and the cause for the other’s comprehension. The cause for one’s 
own comprehension consists in cognition [and] is divided into cognitive criterion and 
viewpoint, [whereas] the cause for the other’s comprehension consists in statements. 
Entities such as living elements etc. that are amenable to the seven-fold description 
should be comprehended from every angle by means of the cognitive criterion called 
testimony, refined through [the method of the] modal description and through [the 
method of] viewpoints.’ Clearly, the idea of svddhigama-hetu and paradhigama-hetu 
directly corresponds to Siddhasena Mahamati’s distinction between ‘the sentence for 
oneself ( svartha-vakya) and ‘the sentence for others’ (pardrtha-vakya ) in NA 10, which 
was in its turn influenced by Dinnaga’s and Dharmaklrti’s well-known division of 
svarthanumana and pardrthdnumana. 
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supposed to corroborate the latter, but, from the very beginnings of Jaina epistemology, 
it coexisted with cognitive criteria ( pramana ) as an alternative epistemic instrument: 

‘All states of [all] substances, that are comprehended by means of all 
cognitive criteria, are [equally] capable of being predicated of by 
means of all [conditionally valid] viewpoints in a detailed manner.’ 19 

Here, we clearly find a conviction that any given utterance functions within its 
given individual context and it is only within the confines delineated by this context 
that the sentence retains its veracity. The viewpoints ( nava ) organise the world of 
things of our practical dealings, and within their sphere of practical application they 
help us determine the truth-value of a proposition by way of its contextualisation 
within a given universe of conceivable points of reference. They are not supposed to 
contribute anything new to our knowledge, 20 as Akalanka declares: ‘Application of 
viewpoints with regard to things cognised by means of cognitive criteria is the basis 
of everyday practice.’ 21 Accordingly, the nay as only selectively 
(vikaladesa) arrange comprehensive data material already acquired 22 . In the same 
spirit, Yasovijaya defines conditionally valid viewpoints as ‘particular varieties of 
cognitive activity that grasp one facet of a real thing, which by its nature has infinite 


19 Uttar 28.24: 

davvdna savva-bhava savva-pamdnehi jassa uvaladdha / 
savvdhi naya-vihlhim vitthara-riii tti navavvo II 

20 Interestingly, the idea that navas are clearly distinguished from cognitive criteria, 
precisely because they avail themselves of the knowledge already acquired by a 
pramana, complies with the Mimamsaka’s idea that cognitive criterion ( pramanam ) 
contributes a new element to our cognition, or ‘comprehends a not [yet] comprehended 
object’ ( anadhigatarthadhigantr ), see SBh 1.1.5: autpattikas tu sabdasydrthena 
sambandhas tasya jnanam upadeso ’vyatirekas carthe ’nupalabdhe tat pramanam 
badarayanasyanapeksatvat; SDI, p. 45: karana-dosa-badhaka-jndna-rahitam agrhita- 
grdhi-jnanam pramanam ; MSV 5.(Vrtti-kdra).\ lab: sarvasydnupalabdhe ’rthe 
pramanvam smrtir anyatha / 

21 RVar 1.6 (p. 33.6-7): pramana-prakasitesv arthesu naya-pravrtter vvayahara- 
hetutvad abhyarhah. yatah pramana-prakasitesv arthesu naya-pravrttir vyavahara- 
hetur bhavati ato ’sydbhyarhitatvam. 

22 Comp, the unidentified quotation in RVar 1.6 (p. 33.9—10): sakalddesah 
pramdnddhino vikalddeso nayddhinah —‘Complete account rests on cognitive criteria, 
[whereas] incomplete account rests on viewpoints’, as well as LT 62 and LTV ad loc. 
(Pravacana-pravesa ), pp. 686.2-688.2: 

upavogau srutasya dvau sydd-vada-naya-samjnitau / 
syad-vadah sakalddeso nayo vikala-samkatha II 
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properties [and] which has been discerned by cognitive criterion, [and that] do not 
disprove [facets] others than this [one].’ 23 

Thus, pramanas serve as criteria of validity and reliability of our cognition and are 
expected to ensure the acquisition of truth, whereas the viewpoints are an attempt to 
contextualise any given utterance and determine in which sense it asserts truth. 

The process of arrangement and selection is accomplished with the help of 
progressive indexation, in which each viewpoint ( naya ) delimits the context 
by introducing indices of spatial co-ordinates, temporal factors, linguistic 
convention, etc. The idea of the viewpoint (naya) as a device to single out a 
particular aspect of an object, viz. its point of reference, is underscored, for instance, 
by Siddhasena Mahamati 24 in NA 29: ‘The real thing, whose essence is multiplex, 
[forms] the domain of all acts of awareness; an object qualified by [only] one facet 
is known as the province of the viewpoint.’ 25 

The assumption of the manifold character of reality in which things relate to each 
other by an infinite number of relations finds its expression in the conviction that every 
situation can be both viewed from infinite angles as well reflected in our language: 
infinity of interrelations corresponds to a theoretically infinite number of predications, 
each retaining its validity only conditionally, viz. restricted to its particular 
perspective. 26 


2j JTBh 2.1: pramana-paricchinnasyananta-dharmdtmakasya vastuna eka-desa- 
grdhinas tad-itaram sdpratiksepino ' dhyavasdya-visesd navdh. 

24 See n. 4. 

25 NA 29: 

anekantatmakam vastu gocarah sarva-samvidam / 
eka-desa-visisto ’rtho nayasya visayo matah II 

Cf. STP 1.22-25. 

26 This idea is explicitly stated by Siddharsigani in NAV 29.12 (p. 440): samkhyayd 
punar ananta iti, ananta-dharmatvad vastunas, tad-eka-dharma-paryavasitabhiprdydndm 
ca navatvdt, tathdpi cirantanacaryaih sarva-sangrdhi-saptdbhiprdya-parikalpand-dvarena 
sapta navah pratipaditah .—‘According to the number, however, [viewpoints are] infinite, 
because the real thing is endowed with infinite properties and because [various] outlooks 
confined to [one] property of this [real thing] are viewpoints. Nevertheless, ancient 
preceptors taught that there are seven viewpoints, by means of assuming seven outlooks 
that collect together all [possible viewpoints].’ The passage is quoted and elaborated in 
SVM 28.56-60 (p. 161.11—15): nayds canantah. ananta-dharmatvad vastunas tad-eka- 
dharma-paryavastitandm vaktur abhipraydnam ca nayatvdt tatha ca vrddhdh. javaiya 
vayana-vaha tdvaiyd ceva homti naya-vdya / [STP 3.47ab] iti. 
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Usually, but not always, conditionally valid predications are divided into two 
major classes: substantial ( dravyastika-naya ), or substance-expressive 
( dravy&rthika-naya ), and attributive ( paryayastika-naya ), or mode-expressive 
(paryaydrthika-naya) 21 . Whereas the former emphasises continuity and essential 
identity of evolving things, the latter predominantly deals with the mutable 
character of phenomena and their transient manifestations and accentuates the 
attributive side of reality. Most commonly these two classes of conditionally valid 
viewpoints are further subdivided into seven following types 28 : 


27 Cf., e.g., STP 1.3. Akalanka (RVar 1.33, p. 94) has substantial {dravyastika-naya) 
and attributive {paryavdstika-naya ). Kundakunda, e.g. in PSa 2.22, has: davvatthiena 
(dravyarthika) and pajjayatthiena {parydydrthika), without any further subdivision. It is 
well known that Kundakunda (e.g. in SSa 353) uses also another two-fold classification 
of viewpoints, viz. vavahara (vyavahdra-naya), or empirical, and nicchaya (niscaya- 
naya), or ultimate, the former not be confused with the vyavahdra-naya of the sevenfold 
‘naigamadf classification. This classification in its import goes back to the earlier 
Buddhist distinction of the empirical truth {samvrti-satya, vyavahara, laukika-satya ) and 
the ultimate truth (paramdrtha-satva ), which is already attested in Kathd-vatthu and 
Milinda-panha , finds its classical expression with Nagarjuna (e.g. MMK 24.8-9) and is 
taken over in such Yogacara works as Mahdydna-sutrdlahkara (MSA 11.3) and Uttara- 
tantra (UtT 1.84). On Kundakunda’s vavahara- nicchaya division see in this volume 
Jayandra Soni’s ‘Kundakunda and Umasvati on Anekdnta-vada ’ (pp. 25-35, esp. 
p. 28 ff.), and Christoph Emmrich’s ‘How many times? Pluralism, dualism or monism in 
early Jaina temporal description’ (pp. 71-90, esp. p. 73 f.). 

28 Cf. STP 1.4-5: 

dawatthiya-naya-payadisuddhd il> sarhgaha-paruvanavisao / 
padiruve <2) puna vayana-ttha-nicchao tassa vavahdro II 
mula-nimenarh <3) pajjava-nayassa ujjusuya-vayana-vicchedo / 
tassa tu saddaia sdha-pasdhd <4) suhuma-bheya <4) // — 

—‘The pure nature of the substance-expressive viewpoint is the province of the 
description [by means] of the collective [viewpoint]. As regards [its] countertype, in its 
turn, the empirical [viewpoint] of this [substance-expressive category consists in] the 
determination of the meaning of an utterance. The prime support of the mode[-expressive] 
viewpoint is the division of the utterance [expressing] the direct viewpoint. Of this, the 
verbal and other [viewpoints] are subtle[r] divisions, [like] branches and twigs.’ 

[ <')-< 4 > Abhayadevasuri’s relevant glosses in STPT. ad loc. are quite useful: 
(1) [p. 315.9-10:] suddha ity asahkirnd visesasamsparsavati. (‘“Pure” means not 
mingled, having no association with the particular.’), <2) [p. 316.11-12:] [a]suddham 
padiruvaiii ... pratirupam pratibimbam pratinidhir iti yavat (countertype = impure), 
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substance-expressive (, dravyarthika ) 

1 . comprehensive ( naigama) 

2 . collective ( sahgraha) 

3. empirical ( vyavahara) 


mode-expressive ( paryayarthika) 

4. direct ( rju-sutra ) 

5. verbal ( sabda) 

6 . etymological ( samabhirudha ) 

7. factual (evam-bhuta, ittham-bhava ) 


Table 1 


This scheme, found also in Akalanka’s Rhja-varttika, is not universally followed 
in Jaina literature. For certain reasons ( vide infra n. 80) STP does not distinguish 
separately naigama-nava and speaks of only six viewpoints. 

Furthermore, we find the divisions of dravyarthika-naya and paryay&rthika-naya 
neither in the canonical works such as Anuoga or Thanamga, nor in such relatively 
late treatises as TS, TBh, NA or NAV. As against the frequently quoted opinion 
(e.g. Jaini (1920: 45 ff.), SCHUBR1NG (1978: 161, § 76)), they are entirely absent 
from TS and TBh. Thus, for instance, TS in TBh-recension subsumes the varieties 
of (5), (6) and (7) under the head of sabda-naya (vide infra). 

NAV 29 classifies the seven viewpoints into two main divisions slightly differently: 


object-bound, operating by means of object 
(artha-dvarena [pravrtta ]) 

1 . comprehensive ( naigama) 

2 . collective ( sahgraha) 

3. empirical ( vyavahara) 

4. direct ( rju-sutra) 


speech-bound, operating by means of speech 
(sabda-dvarena \pravrtta )) 

5. verbal (sabda) 

6 . etymological ( samabhirudha ) 

7. factual ( evam-bhuta) 


(3) [p. 317.12, 349.2-3:] mulam adih ne(ni)menam adharah, (4) [p. 349.5-6:] sakha- 
prasakha iva sthula-suksmatara-darsitatvat siiksmo bhedo viseso yesam te tatha .] 
See also PALV 6.74, p. 54.7-9: tatra mula-nayau dvau dravyarthika-paryayarthika- 
bhedat. tatra dravydrthikas tredha naigama-sahgraha-vyavahara-bhedbt. 
paryayarthikas caturdha rju-sutra-sabda-samabhirudhdivarii-bhuta-bheddt. For the 
purely sevenfold division see: AnD 606 ( satta mula-naya pannatta. tam jahd—negame 
samgahe vavahare ujjusue sadde samabhirudhe evambhiite) = Than 552, as well as 
TBh 1.35, SSi 1.33, NAT 29, etc. Umasvamin’s tradition of TS enumerated only five 
major types. The comprehensive viewpoint was divided into two subtypes, viz. selective 
(desa-pariksepin) and all-inclusive (sarva-pariksepin), even though Umasvati does not 
explicate them further in TBh, whereas the verbal viewpoint was further subdivided into 
three viewpoints (tinni sadda-naya ): accurate (sampai-sadda-naya, sdmprata-naya ), 
etymological (samabhirudha) and factual (evam-bhuya). See TS 1.34,35: /34/ naigama- 
sangraha-vyavahara-rju-sutra-sabda nay ah, 1351 adya-sabdau dvi-tri-bhedau. (This is 
according to the reading preserved in TBh 1.34-35). SSi 1.33 offers a varia lectio of TS: 
naigama-sahgraha-vyavahara-rju-sutra-sabda-samabhirudhdivam-bhutd nayah. 
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Table 2 

A scheme rather similar to that of Table 2 is apparently followed also by TS in 
view of the explicit mention (TS 1.34) of the group naigama-sahgraha-vyavahara- 
rju-siitra appended by the uniform sabda subcategory, which is subdivided only in 
the following aphorism of TS 1.35—this would correspond to sabda-dvarena 
\pravrtta ] of NAV. 

Also TBh seems to share a similar model not only because of the absolute absence 
of dravy&rthika-naya and paryayarthika-naya, but also because, in the introductory 
part 29 , the viewpoints 5-7 are singled out by a special preliminary description of 
their common feature under the head sabda (yatharthabhidhanam sabdam ), and 
because, in the four recapitulatory verses on p. 35.4-36.2, the stress is specifically 
laid on the comprehensive sabda category 30 : 

1. comprehensive ( naigama ) 2. collective ( sangraha ) 5. verbal {sabda) 

a. partially inclusive (desa- 3. empirical (vyavahara) a. present (samprata) 

pariksepin) 4. direct ( rju-sutra ) b. etymological (samabhinldha) 

b. all-inclusive (sarva-pariksepin) c. factual ( evam-bhuta ) 


Table 3 

Let us have a closer look at the character of each of the viewpoints in order to 
examine exact relationship between them. 

The comprehensive viewpoint ( naigama-naya ) grasps a given phenomenon in a 
most general way and takes recourse to a possibly most extensive, all-inclusive 
context, which is referred to by a particular utterance. From the perspective of the 
comprehensive viewpoint, what is taken into account is a complex of meanings and 
connotations evoked by an utterance, irrespective of either distinctive features of 
individuals or of constitutive characteristics representative of a given class: ‘Speech 
elements that are expressed in inhabited localities (sc. colloquially) [have] their 


" 9 TBh 1.35 (p. 32.13-17): nigamesu ye ’bhihitah sabdds tesdm arthah sabddrtha- 
parijndnam ca desa-samagra-grahi naigamah. arthanam sarvaika-desa-sangrahanam 
sangrahah. laukika-sama upacdra-prdyo vistrtartho vyavaharah. satam sampratanam 
arthanam abhidhdna-parijndnam rju-sutrah. yatharthabhidhanam sabdam. namddisu 
prasiddha-purvdc chabdad arthe pratyayah sampratah. satsv arthesv asamkramah 
samabhirudhah. vyanjanarthayor evam-bhuta id. 

30 Esp. in verse 4cd (p. 36.2): vidvad yathdrtha-sabdam visesita-padam tu sabda- 
nayam /—‘One should understand the verbal viewpoint as [consisting of] words in 
distinguished (sc. analysed) [meaning] in accordance with a speech element [denoting] 
an object.’ 
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meaning; and the comprehension of [such a] meaning of speech elements [is what] 
the comprehensive viewpoint, which grasps collectively partial [denotations of a 
speech element, consists in].’ 31 Clearly, what is meant here is a colloquial, 
unreflected usage of an unspecified reference, which comprises 
indiscriminately both the particular and the universal: ‘When one says 
“pot” what [is meant] is this particular substance (sc. thing) produced by the effort 
[of a pot-maker], with a rounded, elongated neck [and] a rounded edge at the top [as 
well as] with a spherical container below, [which is] suited for fetching and carrying 
water etc., [and has been] finished off by secondary operations [like baking]. 
[Accordingly,] the comprehensive viewpoint [consists in] the comprehension 
without [making] any distinction between such an individual [thing] furnished with 
particular features or [things] belonging to its class.’ 32 Conspicuously, the category 
of comprehensive viewpoint is absent from STP. 


31 TBh 1.35 (p. 32.13-14): nigamesu ye ’bhiliitah sabdas tesam arthah sabddrtha- 
parijnanam ca desa-samagra-grahi naigamah. 

32 TBh 1.35 (p. 33.9—12): ghata itv ukte yo ’sau cestabhinirvrtta urdhva- 
kundaldiisthayata-vrtta-grivo 'dhastdt parimandalo jaladinam aharana-dharana-samartha 
uttara-guna-nirvartananirvrtto dravya-visesas tasminn ekasmin visesavati taj-jatiyesu va 
sarvesv avisesat parijnanam naigama-nayah. Cf. the exposition in the same spirit in 
NAV 29.13 (p. 441), e.g.: tatrdpi ye paraspara-visakalitau samanya-visesav icchanti tat- 
samuddya-rupo naigamah. —‘And out of these [four object-bound varieties], the 
comprehensive [viewpoint] consists in an aggregate of such [outlooks] that consider 
[jointly] the universal and the particular as being disconnected from each other;’ as well as 
NAV 29.23 (p. 455): vyavahdro ’pi sarvah pradhdnopasarjana-dvarena kathancid 
itaretardvinirluthita-sdmdnya-visesa-sddhya eva; na hi sdmanyam doha-vahadi-kriyayam 
upayujyate, visesandm eva tatropavogan, ndpi visesd eva tat-karinah, gotva-sunyandm 
tesam vrksddy-avisistatayd tat-karana-sdmarthydbhdvat. ... tasmat kathancid 
bheddbhedindv evditau, tad-anyatara-samarthakah punar nirdlambanatvad durnayatam 
svi-karotiti sthitam .—‘Also the whole everyday practice can only be effected [with regard 
to] the universal and the particular, which are somehow mutually not detached, by means 
of the main [import] and the subordinate [level], for neither the universal [alone] can be 
employed in such actions like milking, carrying [commodities], etc., because only the 
particulars are employed in these [actions], nor the particulars alone accomplish these 
[actions] because these [particulars] void of [the universal] cow-ness would lack the 
efficacy to accomplish these [actions], inasmuch as they would not be distinguished from 
tress, etc. ... Therefore, it is established that these two, [i.e. the universal and the 
particulars], are somehow truly [both] different and not different from each other. [Such a 
viewpoint], however, which corroborates [only] one of these [two, i.e. either the universal 
or the particular], appropriates the status of a defective viewpoint, because [it is] void of 
[any] objective substratum.’ See also RVar 1.33 (p. 95.12 ff.): artha-samkalpa-mdtra- 
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The collective viewpoint ( sahgraha-naya ) pertains cumulatively to a whole class 
of individuals, which constitutes the denotation of a given utterance, and thereby it 
fonns a basis for any taxonomy. In fact, Umasvati defines it briefly as ‘the 
synthesising of one facet out of all [possible facets] of things’ 33 and further 
explicates: ‘The collective viewpoint [consists in] the comprehension of, [say,] 
present, past and future pots, distinguished by the name and other [standpoints 
(niksepa)], whether with regard to one [individual] or to many [things belonging to 
its class].’ 34 At first glance, one might consider the wording ekasmin va to refer to a 
particular, but in fact the phrase ekasmin va bahusu va links the whole statement to 
the previous section explaining the character of the comprehensive viewpoint and 
the phrase: tasminn ekasmin visesavati taj-jatiyesu va sarvesv avisesat. 
Accordingly, the idea of the universal is indicated here in the phrase ‘present, past 
and future pots’ ( sampratatitanagatesu ghatesu ). Akalanka likewise explicitly refers 
to the idea of the class, or the universal: ‘The collective viewpoint grasps everything 
as a whole by referring to oneness without contradicting (viz. without relinquishing, 
apracyavana ) its own class.’ 35 In other words, the scope of the comprehensive 
viewpoint ( naigama-nava ) is narrowed down by excluding the particular and laying 
stress on the universal alone. 36 


grain naigamah. ... tad yatha: kascit pragrhya parasnm purusam gacchantam 
abhisamiksyaha ‘kim artham gacchati bhavdn ’ iti? sa tasmai acaste prasthartham iti, 
etc.—‘Comprehensive [viewpoint] grasps only the general idea of the purpose. ... For 
instance someone notices a man walking, who has taken an axe [with him], and asks: “For 
what reason are you going. Sir”? He replies to him: “[I’m going] my way”,’ etc. Here in 
RVar, Akalanka generally follows the examples taken from SSi 1.33. 

33 TBh 1.35 (p. 32.14): arthandm sarvdika-desa-sahgrahanam sangrahah. 

’ 4 TBhl,35 (pp. 33.12-34.2): ekasmin va bahusu va namadi-visesitesu 
sampratatitanagatesu ghatesu sampratyayah sangrahah. 

’’RVar 1.33 (p. 95.12 ff.): sva-jaty-avirodhendikatvopanayat samasta-grahanam 
sangrahah. 

36 Cf. NAV 29.13 (p. 441): punah kevalam samdnyam vanchanti tat-samuha- 
sampddyah sangrahah .—‘The collective [viewpoint], in its turn, is produced out of an 
amassment of such [outlooks] that affirm solely the universal.’ See also NAV 29.23 
(p. 462): tad-apaldpi kevala-samanya-pratisthapakah kad-abhipravah sahgraha- 
durnava-vyapadesam svi-kurute, visesdpeksaydiva sdmdnya-sthdpakasya sahgraha- 
navatvdd iti .—‘[Such] a defective outlook which denies that [multifarious object and] 
which determines the universal alone appropriates the designation of the defective 
collective viewpoint because [only such a viewpoint which] determines the universal 
precisely with regard to the particulars is the collective viewpoint [proper].’ 
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When only a particular specimen of the whole class of objects—that has 
previously been defined from the perspective of the collective viewpoint—is 
selected for practical purposes and directly referred to by an utterance, or becomes 
an object of one’s action, we have an instance of the empirical viewpoint 
(y yavahdra-naya). It is especially in early analyses that the commonplace aspect 
(laukika ) and the conventional practice prevalent among people ( lokopacara ) is said 
to be emphasised in this case. 37 Clearly, the point of reference is further limited ’ 8 to 
such individual things, or elements of a class, that can become directly subject to 
practical activity: ‘The empirical viewpoint consists in the comprehension of 
precisely such [present, past and future things like pots, grasped by the collective 
viewpoint,] comprehensible to common people and experts, [and] accessible to the 
conventional practice just as they are gross objects.’ 39 This clearly nominalist 
perspective reflects an aspect of speech commonly encountered in linguistic usage: 
most frequently we refer to particular things, viz. to individuals, by means of 
linguistic units of general denotation that correspond to respective classes: ‘The 
empirical viewpoint [consists in] appropriating [a thing], which is preceded by 
practical application [of the thing] from this [class of things embraced by the 
collective viewpoint] (atas = etasmat ).’ 40 Akalanka proceeds to illustrate the rule: 
‘When one admits that “[any] healing decoction is a medicine”, then— insofar as 
the universal has the nature of the particular—[one knows] healing efficacy of a 
particular fig etc. (i.e. one grasps [the universal] through the efficacy of the 
particular).’ 41 

However, a relevant statement of NAV 29, taken at its face value, seems to 
contradict the contention that the scope of the empirical viewpoint is the particular: 


37 TBh 1.35 (p. 32.15): laukika-sama upacara-prayo vistrtartho vyavaharah. —‘The 
empirical viewpoint has an extended meaning, similar to [the way] common people 
[understand it], like in the conventional practice.’ Cf. TBh 1.35 (p. 35.9, verse 3cd): 
lokopacara-niyatam vyavaharam vistrtam vidyat I —‘One should understand the 
empirical [viewpoint in an] extended [way] as confined to the conventional practice 
[prevalent] among people.’ 

38 PALV6.74 p.54.11: sahgraha-grhlta-bhedako vyavaharah. —‘The empirical 
viewpoint differentiates what has been grasped [in a general way] by the collective 
viewpoint.’ 

39 TBh 1.35 (p. 34.2-3): tesv eva laukika-pariksaka-grahyesupacara-gamyesu vatha- 
sthularthesu sampratyayo vyavaharah. 

40 RVar 1.33 (p. 96.20): ato vidhi-purvakam avaharanam vyavaharah. 

41 RVar 1.33 (p.96.25-26): 'kasayo bhaisajyam’ ity ukte ca samanyasya 

visesatmakatvan naiyagrodhadi-visesa-samarthyam (visesasva samarthyena grahanam). 
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‘The empirical [viewpoint], on the other hand, is produced out of a complex of such 
[outlooks] that intend an entity, like a pot, etc.—[when it] enters into people’s 
everyday practice—in case of which [both] the universal and the 
particular, being of philosophic pertinence, are 
disregarded. ,42 The context for this statement is a discussion with the 
Buddhist. What the term visesa in this particular case is supposed to mean is ‘the 
ultimate particular’, viz. the momentary, insubstantial entity ( visesah paramanu- 
laksanah ksana-ksayinah). Clearly, the author differentiates here between 
svalaksana (the ultimate individual) and vastu, or the real, non-momentary, gross 
thing. 43 Consequently, what constitutes the point of reference for the empirical 
viewpoint also in NAV is indeed the particular understood as a real entity, that is 
graspable in daily experience, that retains its individual character but at the same 
time is made up of atoms, not the particular as a momentary, imperceptible atom: 
‘Such a [real thing,] like a pot, etc., which lasts for some time, which possesses 
grossness, which is instrumental to people’s everyday practice [and] which is 
intended by you as really existing, is not accidental, but rather [it is] combined of 
permanent infinitesimal atoms...’ 44 Thus, what is meant by laukika and 
lokopacara in TBh (above p. 52, n. 37) clearly corresponds to yathd loka-graha (‘ 
just the way people take’, n. 43) and loka-vyavahara-karitva of NAV 


NAV 29.13 (p. 441): ye punar anapeksita-sdstriya-sdmdnya-visesam loka- 

vyavaharam avatarantam ghatddikam padartham abhiprayanti tan-nicaya-janyo 
vyavaharah. 

43 NAV 29.16 (p. 445): yathd loka-graham eva vastv astu ... na hi sdmanyam anadi- 
nidhanam ekam safigrahabhimatam pramana-bhumih. ... ndpi visesah paramdnu- 
laksandh ksana-ksavinah pramdna-gocaras, tathd pravrtter abhdvat. tasmad idam eva 
nikhila-lokabadhitam pramana-prasiddham kiyat-kala-bhavi-sthuratam bbibhranam 
udakaharanady-artha-kriya-nirvartana-ksamam ghatddikam vastu-rupam paramarthikam 
astu .— ‘Let the real thing be exactly just the way people take [it] ... For the universal— 
with no beginning nor end, [numerically] one, considered by the collective 
[viewpoint]—[does] not [constitute] the scope of a cognitive criterion ... The 
particulars—[which are] characterised by infinitesimal atoms [and which are] perishing 
in a moment (s'C. momentary)—[do] not [constitute] the domain of cognitive criterion, 
either, because [they do] not occur in that manner. Therefore only this [what is] not 
subverted by opinions prevalent among people, [what is] well-known due to cognitive 
criterion, [what] possesses grossness lasting for some time, [what is] capable of 
executing efficient action such as fetching water, etc., [and what] consists in the real 
thing, like a pot, etc., must be ultimately real.’ 

44 NAV 29.25 (p. 463): yad idam kivat-kala-bhavi sthuratam abibhrdnam loka- 
vyavahara-karighatddikam bhavatas tattvikam abhipretam tan nakasmikam... 
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(‘accomplishing of the people’s everyday practice’, n. 44). Eventually, the 
practical aspect means the feasibility, on the part of an object, to become the 
object of human activity. 

The last one in the quadruple classification of the ‘object-bound’ viewpoints that 
‘operate by means of an object’ (, artha-dvarena [pravrtta ]) is the direct viewpoint 
(rju-sutra). It is defined as ‘the comprehension by way of the denotative acts 
concerning the existent and present objects’ 45 and its province is the present point of 
time 46 , viz. particular things that have already been pointed out by the empirical 
viewpoint 47 , which are being perceived here and now. Accordingly, the direct 
viewpoint narrows the point of reference down to the present manifestation of an 
individual ( vartamana-ksana-vivarti-vastu ), and puts aside its past and future facets 
(i atitanagata-vakra-parityaga ). 48 At the same time, the direct viewpoint opens up— 
according to the other tradition—the fourfold catalogue of mode-expressive 
viewpoints ( paryay&rthika-naya ), or conditionally valid attributive predications, 
which view things according to their transitory properties and modes and neglect 
their incontrovertible substantial nature and existence as substrata of those 
properties and modes. From such an angle, in this viewpoint, which ‘grasps pure 
modes with regard to their antithesis ( 5 c. substance)’ 49 , the substantial and non¬ 
momentary character of an entity is entirely ignored and merely its transient aspects 
(generally the present moment) are taken into account: ‘it neglects previously 
mentioned] objects belonging to the three times [and] embraces the object belonging 
to the present time.’ 50 Here, it is irrelevant which linguistic expressions we choose 
to refer to one and the same individual. 


45 TS 1.35 p. 32.15-16: satarn sampratanam arthanam abhidhana-parijnanam rju- 
sutrah. 

46 TS 1.35 p. 36.1, verse 4ab: 

samprata-visaya-grahakam rju-sutra-nayam samdsato vidydt / 

47 TS 1.35 p. 34.3-4: 

tesv [= vyavahrtesv] eva satsu sampratesu sampratyaya rju-sutrah. 

4N NAV 29.17 (p. 446): tatra rju pragunam akutilam atitanagata-vakra-parityagad 
vartamana-ksana-vivarti-vastuno rupam sutrayati nistankitam darsayatity rjusutrah .— 
‘In this case, the direct [viewpoint is explained as follows]: [it] draws out, [i.e.] plainly 
demonstrates—directly, [i.e.] in a straight manner, [or] not crookedly, [viz.] by evading 
past and future bends [of the real thing]—the form of the real thing, whose transient 
occurrence [falls to] the present moment.’ 

49 PALV 6.74 p. 54.11-12: suddha-paryaya-grahipratipaksa-sapeksa rju-sutrah. 

50 RVar 1.33 (p. 96.31): purvams tri-kala-visayan atisayya vartamana-kala-visayam 
ddatte. Cf. NAY 29.26: tasmat tiro-hita-ksana-vivartam alaksita-paramanu-vaiviktyam 
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The three remaining viewpoints operate on the speech level and, in addition, 
analyse the verbal structure of an utterance, the domain for them being external 
objects that are nameable within a strictly limited range of verbal expression. What 
is common for the three varieties of the verbal viewpoint is declared (which in itself 
is not a very revealing observation) by Umasvati to be ‘the denoting according to 
the meaning.’ 51 The proper point of reference for the speech-bound viewpoints is 
therefore the thing as it enters the linguistic practice. Accordingly, all they are about 
is rather the Austinian how to do things with words, not how to do things with 
things. 52 


vastu sarva-sdmvyavahdrika-pramanair gocari-kriyata iti tat-tiras-kara-dvdrenddrsta- 
ksana-ksayi-paramanu-pratisthapako ’bhiprdya rjusutra-durnaya-samjndm asnute, tad- 
upeksaydiva tad-darsakasva nayatvdd iti. —‘Therefore, the real thing becomes the 
domain [of cognition] through all cognitive criteria, that are of importance in practical 
life, as something whose momentary transient occurrences are ruled out (sc. neglected) 
[and] in which the fact that it is differentiated into infinitesimal atoms is not [directly] 
observable. Thus, the outlook that determines invisible infinitesimal atoms which perish 
in a moment (sc. are momentary) by means of ruling out (sc. neglecting) this 
[persistence] receives the denotation of a defective direct viewpoint, because [such an 
outlook alone] which demonstrates these [momentary invisible infinitesimal atoms] only 
by putting aside this [persistence] is the [direct] viewpoint [proper].’ 

51 TBh 1.35 (p. 32.16—17): yatharthabhidhanam sabdam. 

52 The following passage of NAV 29.15 (p. 450) delineates the character of the three 
verbal viewpoints: tasman na paramarthato ’rthah sabddtirikto ’sty, upacaratah punar 
laukikair aparydlocita-paramarthair vyavahriyate. asav apy aupacarikah sabddtmako 
varthah pratiksana-bhahgurah svi-kartavyo, varnanam ksana-dhvamsita-pratiteh ... — 
‘Consequently, on the level of the ultimate truth there is no [external] object in addition 
to speech elements, whereas, metaphorically, [object] is used practically by common 
people, who do not reflect upon the ultimate truth. Also this object, either the 
metaphorical one or the one having speech element as its essence, should be held to be 
momentary (lit. perishable at every moment), because phonemes are known to be 
annihilated after a moment (,vc. to be momentary) ... ’ As a matter of fact, the preceding 
is incorporated in an account of a fallacious viewpoint ( naydbhasa ), nevertheless it is 
quite an accurate description of how the verbal viewpoint operates, with the proviso that 
the proper viewpoint ( naya ) does not deny the existence of an external object, but takes 
the real thing and the word denoting it to point to each other: NAV 29: ato ’mi 
sabdddayo yadetaretardbhimata-sabddrthdpeksayd svdbhimatam sabdartham 
darsayanti, tada nayas, tasydpi tatra bhdvat. —‘Consequently, when these [viewpoints 
like] the verbal [viewpoint], etc., demonstrate an object (denotatum) [denoted by a 
particular] speech element, which is intended by a respective [viewpoint], putting aside 
(sc. neglecting) [the fact that] object (denotatum) and [respective] speech elements are 
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What the majority of Jaina epistemologists named simply the verbal viewpoint 
(sabda-nava), Umasvati called the accurate (or: present) verbal viewpoint 
(, samprata-sabda-naya ) and defined it as ‘the cognition of an object through a 
speech element already well-known on [account of] such [categories like] name 
etc.’ 53 and as ‘the comprehension of precisely those [objects, grasped by means of 
the direct viewpoint, like] pots, that are present, that comprise one of [such 
categories like] name etc. [and] that are already well-known’ 54 . Two things in these 
passages are conspicuous: the further diminishing of the scope (tesv eva) to present 
(sampratesu ) phenomena and the verbal reference. The verbal viewpoint (sabda¬ 
rn ay a) was interpreted variously by the subsequent Jaina tradition, but one thing 
remained common: the verbal point of reference and the role of verbal (or 
grammatical) means of expression relevant for the interpretation. 55 Applying the 
verbal viewpoint is tantamount to the recognition of the prevalent linguistic 
convention and to the overlooking of fine differentiation between meanings of 
synonymical expressions, etc., that may go back to different derivation, grammatical 
construction etc.: ‘the verbal [viewpoint] intends, as they say, by the force of 
understanding, one object (denotatum) for all such linguistic units, like Indr a, 
Sakra, Purandara , 56 etc., that are used—in accordance with the usage—to denote 


intended by (sc. point to) each other, then they are [proper] viewpoints, because also this 
[object (denotatum)] exists in (sc. is related to) these [speech elements].’ 

53 TBh 1.35 (p.32.17): namddisu prasiddha-purvac chabddd arthe pratyayah 
sampratah. 

54 TBhl.35 (p.34.4-5): tesv eva sampratesu ndmddlnam anyatama-grahisu 
prasiddha-purvakesu ghatesu sampratyayah sampratah sabdah. 

55 Just to mention two Digambara opinions: SSi 1.33 (§ 246, p. 102): lihga-samkhyd- 
sddhanadi-vyabhicara-nirvrtti-parah sabda-nayah. tatra lihga-vyabhicarah: pusyas 
tarakh naksatram iti ...—‘[The verbal viewpoint] aims at removing discrepancy [in 
meaning] due to gender, number, case etc. Among these [various factors], the 
discrepancy [among synonyms] due to gender is e.g.: pusyas (masc., “constellation”), 
taraka (fem., “cluster of stars”), naksatram (n., “asterism”), etc.,’ and PALV 6.74 
p. 54.12-13: kdla-kdraka-lihgandm bhedat sabdasya kathancid artha-bheda-kathanam 
sabda-nayah. —‘the verbal viewpoint speaks somehow of [various] differences between 
meanings of [one and the same] speech element depending on difference in tense, 
contributory factors [of an action] (semantic categories) and gender.’ 

56 The above series of various names of a Vedic god has surprisingly become the 
standard sequence in Jaina literature. The idea may go back to Patanjali’s Vyakarana- 
mahd-bhdsya (MBha under siitra 1.3.1, vol. II, p. 117): bahavo hi sabda ekdrtha 
bhavanti. tad yatha—indrah sakrah puruhutah puramdarah. kantu kosthah kusula iti. 
ekas ca sabdo bahv-arthah. tad yatha—aksdh paddh masa iti. 
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[one and the same] specific object (denotatum).’ 57 As Akalanka put it: ‘It primarily 
overrides any difference [in meaning] due to gender, number, case etc.’ 58 In other 
words, the users of the language agree upon a conventionally determined selection 
of verbal expressions that denote a particular individual. 

If one further limits the context of an utterance and draws a distinction among 
synonyms which is based on their divergent derivation, viz. if one sticks to a 
viewpoint which, ‘denies any equivalence among existing meanings’ 59 , we have the 
case of the etymological viewpoint ( samabhirudha-naya ). Thus, two expressions, 
for instance, ‘contemplation, speculation’ ( vitarka ) and ‘meditation, reflection’ 
(i dhyana ), that are [generally] considered synonymous, may refer to different 
phenomena in some particular contexts 60 . To cite another example (NAV 29), 
although three epithets in an undiscriminating commonplace usage pertain to one 
and the same god, nonetheless the name ‘Indra’ refers in fact to a divine sovereign, 
the appellation ‘Sakra’ describes a being possessed of might and the epithet 


57 NAV 29.19 (p. 450): rudhito yavanto dhvanayah kasmimscid arthe pravartante; 
yathendra-sakra-purandaradayah, tesdm sarvesam apy ekam artham abhipraiti kila 
pratiti-vasad. See also NAV 29.13 (p. 441): tatha ye rudhitah sabdanam pravrttim 
vanchanti tan-nivaha-sadhyah sabda iti. —‘Similarly, the verbal [viewpoint] is 
established by a collection of such [outlooks that] affirm that the usage of speech 
elements [complies] with the linguistic convention;’ and NAV 29.27 (p. 471): tat as ca 
kvacid anapeksita-vyutpatti-nimitta rudhitah pravartante ... —‘And therefore, they are 
used to denote certain [objects (denotata)] in accordance with the usage [when] the 
factors [accountable for their] grammatical formation [are] disregarded...’ 

58 RVar 1.33 (p. 98.12): sa ca lihga-samkhyd-sddhanddi-vyabhicara-nivrtti-parah. 

59 TS 1.35 p. 32.18: satsv arthesv asamkramah samabhirudhah. See also NAV 29.13 
(p. 441): ye tu vyutpattito dhvaninam pravrttim vanchanti ndnvatha tad-vara-janyah 
samabhirudha iti. —‘Further, the etymological [viewpoint] is produced out of the 
multitude of such [outlooks] that affirm that the usage of a linguistic units [complies] 
with the grammatical formation, and not otherwise.’ and NAV 29.27 (p. 471): ...kvacit 
samdnya-vyutpatti-sdpekshh ... —‘...[they are used to denote] certain [other objects 
(denotata)] depending on the grammatical formation [based on] the universal...’ 

60 TS 1.35 (p. 34.5-6): tesdm eva sdmpratdndm [=arthdnam\ adhyavasayasamkramo 
vitarka-dhyanavat samabhirudhah. Cf. JTBh 2.6: paryava-bhede bhinnarthan 
abhimanyate. —‘If there is any difference among synonyms, one means different 
objects,’ as well as PALV 6.74 p. 54.14: paryaya-bhedat padartha-nanartha-nirupakam 
samabhirudhah. —‘Due to the difference in synonyms, the etymological viewpoint 
describes diverse objects [following diverse] meanings of words.’ 
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‘Purandara’ denotes a destroyer of strongholds etc., in the same manner as words 
like ‘Indra’, ‘pot’ or ‘man’ have different denotata 61 . 

The issue is further elaborated by Pujyapada Devanandin (SSi 1.33 § 247, p. 103) 
who takes the etymological viewpoint to deal, firstly, with homonyms: out of 
several possible meanings of one and the same expression, in a given context we 
select the meaning which is current and widely accepted in the society. For instance, 
the word ‘ go ’ denotes a cow in accordance with the convention, even though it 
might theoretically refer to any ‘walking creature’, as a derivative of Vgam, or 
‘speech’, as a derivative of the root Vgm, etc. When differentiating between various 
synonyms denoting a cow, we use the term ‘go’ of the derivation that corresponds to 
popular usage 62 . Furthermore, what is crucial, this viewpoint fonns a basis for 
distinguishing among a range of synonyms in correspondence to their 
etymologies. 63 Thirdly, out of several meanings a word could hypothetically convey 
in accordance with its etymology, only the well-known conventional meaning of an 
expression is selected. 64 Irrespective of minor interpretative differences, Pujyapada 
Devanandin agrees that the etymological viewpoint distinguishes between meanings 
on the basis of etymology or convention. 65 


61 See NAV 29.20 (p. 451): paryaya-sabda vibhinnarthah, prativibhakta-vyutpatti- 
nimittakatvad, ihayeye prativibhakta-vyutpatti-nimittakas te te bhinnarthah, yathendra- 
ghata-purusa-sabdd vibhinndrthdfh] .—‘Speech elements that are synonyms have 
different objects (denotata), because they have the factor [accountable] for their 
grammatical formation individually (sc. in every individual case) distinct. In this world, 
whatever [speech elements] have the factor [accountable] for their grammatical 
formation individually distinct, they have [also] different objects (denotata), [for 
instance such] speech elements like “Indra”, “pot”, “man” have different meanings.’ 

SSi 1.33 § 247, p. 103.4: gaur ity avam sabdo vag-adisv arthesu vartamanah 
pasav abhirudhah. —‘The term “go” applicable to (lit. present in) [various] things such 
as speech [derived from the root Vga/1 is conventionally applied to an animal. ’ 

63 SSi 1.33 § 247, p.103.4-6: athava artha-gaty-arthah sabda-pravogah. 

tatrdikasydrthasydikena gatarthatvat pmyaya-sabda-prayogo ’narthakah. sabda-bhedas 
ced asti artha-bhedendpy avasyam bhavitavyam iti. —‘Or else, the use of words aims at 
(sc. leads to) the understanding of the meaning. Since one meaning has its meaning 
understood through [only] one word, the use of synonymous words is meaningless. If 
there is difference in words, there must also be necessarily the difference in meaning. ’ 

64 SSi 1.33 § 247, p.103.77-8: athava yo yatrdbhirudhah sa tatra samety 
abhimukhyendrohanat samabhirudhah. 

65 Cf. the exposition in the same spirit in TBV 1.3 ( Naya-mimamsa ), p. 313.15-21: 
eka-samjha-samabhirohandt samabhirudhas tv aha—yatha hi viruddha-lihgbdi-yogad 
bhidvate vastu tathd samjhd-bhedad api. tatha hi — samjna-bhedah prayojana-vasat 
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The factual viewpoint ( evam-bhuta, ittham-bhava ) functions with reference to the 
narrowest possible context in case of any expression. It lies down the rule according 
to which, out of a series of synonyms, we select such a term in a given context 
which describes its denotatum in the present state in the closest possible way, 
for instance, the appellations ‘Indra’, ‘Sakra’ and ‘Purandara’ can be applied to the 
god only when he either is actually displaying his sovereign authority ( indana ), or is 
exhibiting his might ( sakana) or is destroying a stronghold, respectively. 66 In other 
words, according to this viewpoint we may apply only such a term with regard to a 
phenomenon which describes this phenomenon in its present condition most 
adequately or the etymology or grammatical derivation of which corresponds most 
closely to the present state of an object it refers to: ‘the factual [viewpoint] means 
the grasping of the meaning mutually dependent on subtle momentary manifestation 
[of an object] and the meaning [of the word denoting it, but] only [in case] of these 
[present objects grasped by the etymological viewpoint]’ 67 . 


sanketa-kartrbhir vidhivate na vyasanitaya anyatha anavastha-prasakteh tato ydvanto 
vastunah svabhidhayakah sabdas tavanto ’rtha-bhedah pratyartham sabda-nivesat 
ncdkasyarthasyanekenabhidhanam yuktim iti ‘ghatah ’ ‘kutah' ‘kumbhah ’ iti vacana- 
bheddd bhinna evarthah, kriya-sabdatvat va sarva-sabdanam sarve ’pv anvartha eva 
vacakah tato ‘ghatate’ 'kutite’ ‘kau bhati’ iti ca kriya-laksana-nimitta-bhedat 
naimittikenapy arthena bhinnena bhavyam iti ‘ghatah ’ ity ukte kutah ‘kutah ’ iti 
pratipattih tena tad-arthasydnabhihitatvat. 

66 Cf. SSi 1.33 and NAV 29. Similarly, the word ‘go’ (as the derivative of a I gam) 
may be used—in consonance with the factual viewpoint—with reference to a cow only 
when the animal is actually walking. 

67 TS 1.35 p. 34.6—7: tesam eva [= sampratanam arthdndm ] vyanjanarthayor 
anyonyapeksartha-grahitvam evam-bhuta iti. In the same spirit TS 1.35 p. 32.18: 
vyanjanarthayor evam-bhuta iti .—‘The factual viewpoint [refers] to the momentary 
manifestation [of an object] and to the meaning [of the word denoting it];’ and 
NAV 29.13 (p. 442): ye tu vartamana-kala-bhavi-vyutpatti-nimittam adhikrtya 
sabdah pravartante nanyatheti manyante tat-sahgha-ghatitah khalv evam-bhuta iti .— 
‘The factual [viewpoint], however, as one should realise, is combined out of a 
conglomeration of [outlooks that] maintain that speech elements function by taking 
account of the factor [accountable] for the grammatical formation [and] existing in the 
present point of time, not otherwise;’ as well as NAV 29.27 (p. 471): ...kvacit tat- 
kdla-varti-vyutpatti-nimittapeksayeti .—‘...[they are used to denote] certain [other 
objects (denotata)] depending on the factors [accountable for their] grammatical 
formation that occur at their [point of] time (sc. when the speech elements are 
uttered).’ 
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These seven conditionally valid viewpoints are boldly maintained by 
Siddharsigani to exhaust all possibilities of the predicating of an object and to make 
use of all conceivable optional perspectives an object could be viewed from: ‘Thus, 
it has been established in the above manner that these [seven viewpoints listed 
above] collect together all [possible] outlooks, because there is not any other 
alternative referring to the real thing that does not count among this septuplet of the 
viewpoints.’ 68 It is emphasised by the Jainas that contradictions involved in this 
theory are only apparent, 69 in so far as each of the utterances has a different point of 
reference. What is significant is that not some abstract, eternal sentences are dealt 
with in the method of conditionally valid predications, but particular concrete 
utterances pronounced in a particular situation. 

Even though only the seven-staged method of description is as a rule mentioned, 
the Jainas admitted a theoretical possibility of infinite number of thinkable 
viewpoints. Some instances, which are usually not mentioned in secondary 
literature, are to be found, e.g., in the Tattv&rthddhigama-bhasya itself. While 
discussing the nature of liberated beings ( siddha ), Umasvati avails himself of two 
viewpoints, which he contrasts with each other, viz. the one revealing the previous 
existence ( purva-bhava-prajnapaniya-naya ), during which the particular liberated 
being destroyed the bondage of transmigration, and the other one revealing the 
present existence ( pratyutpanna-bhava-prajnapamya-naya ), viz. the condition of 
being emancipated™. Here two different perspectives are assumed with respect to 
time, and one could easily add another viewpoint predicating a property or a 
condition of a being in next existence ( "uttara-bhdva-prajnapanlya-naya ). 
Naturally, Umasvati does not do that with regard to liberated beings, for the 
liberated being is beyond any contingencies and dependencies, also temporal, and 
any discussion of the future existence in this particular case does not apply. 
However, in the commentary on the same siitra the author does speak about other 
properties of a liberated being, taking the viewpoint of ‘the existence directly 


<lN NAV 29.13 (p. 441): tad evarh na kascid vikalpo ’sti vastu-gocaro yo ’tra naya- 
saptake nantar-yatiti sarvdbhiprdya-sahgrdhakd ete iti sthitam. 

69 TS 1.35 p. 38.3-4, verse 5: 

iti naya-vddds citrah kvacid vimddhd ivdtha ca visuddhah / 
laukika-visaydtitas tattva-jndnartham adhigamyah II — 

—‘Such are the variegated expositions [by means] of conditionally valid 
predications, that seem contradictory with regard to something (Tc. one thing), 
nevertheless they are subtle, transcend the province of common people [and] should be 
understood in order to know the truth.’ 

70 TBh 10.7. 
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preceding the moment of liberation’ ( anantara-pascat-krta-gatika-naya ) and the 
viewpoint of ‘the last but one rebirth before the liberation’ ( ekdntara-pascdt-krta- 
gatika-nava). Other instances are to be found in the Agamas. 

What is conspicuous in this method of description by way of applying seven 
conditionally valid predications is the gradual limitation of the context: from the 
most general one, viz. the comprehensive viewpoint ( naigama ), down to the most 
specialised, context-restricted factual and qualified viewpoint ( evam-bhuta ) of 
narrowest extension. At the same time the informative contents gradually and 
cumulatively increases from the most undistinguished and ‘contextless’ naigama 
viewpoint to the most circumstantial and semantics-laden evam-bhuta viewpoint 
with most complex point of reference. Thus every subsequent viewpoint is directly 
related to the one preceding it and it represents a further restriction of the point of 
reference. This hierarchical arrangement is apparent from the expressions used by 
various authors that explicitly indicate that the extension of successive viewpoints is 
included in that of their antecedents. 71 This twofold subordinating relation is stated 
by Akalanka: ‘There is [such] an arrangement of these [viewpoints] because each 
and every subsequent [viewpoint] has more and more refined scope and is grounded 
in every preceding [viewpoint].’ 72 The same idea, viz. that every subsequent 
viewpoint is hierarchically related to the preceding one, is expressed by many other 
Jaina authors including Mallisena 73 and Yasovijaya 74 . 

These findings are crucial for any farther analysis of the logical structure of the 
doctrine of viewpoints ( nava-vada ). They also help us to evaluate such 
misconstrued conjectures that rest on the alleged presence of contradiction 
embedded in the nava-structure or claims, such as that of PANDEY’s (1984), that all 
navas can bee assigned the third truth-value I (indeterminate) of Lukasiewicz’s 
three-valued system S3. 


71 E.g. in TBh 1.35 ( tesv eva, tesv eva satsu, tesv eva sampratesu, tesam eva tesam 
eva sampratdnam, etc.) or RVar 1.33 (p. 95 ff.): 1. ( naigama as most general): artha- 
samkalpa-matra, 3. ( vyavahara as included in sahgraha ): atas = etasmat, sahgraha- 
grhita-bhedakah, etc. 

72 RVar 1.33 (p.99.17): uttarottara-suksma-visayatvad esam kramah purva-piirva- 
hetukatvdc ca. 

73 SVM 28.204-213 (p. 167.9-18). 

74 JTBh 2 § 9, p. 14.1 ff. 
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In 75 view of the multiplex character of all phenomena and due to limitations of 
verbal means of expression at our disposal, it is a practical impossibility to express 
the homogeneous ‘whole truth’ about an object. Even though we may be aware of 
many other features and circumstances thanks to cognitive criteria ( pramana ), we 
refer to any object or situation by way of an arbitrarily selected set of features which 
distinguish it from all other objects or phenomena in a particular situation in 
compliance with our practical demands. 76 How such various modes of reference 
operate is precisely what the nava- theory attempts to formalise. The general, 
pramana- based knowledge of an object is thus a prerequisite for any nava- based 
reference to the same object. 77 

Since every statement is uttered in a particular situation, its does communicate 
truth as long as we keep in mind its particular context. In other words the relation 
between a statement and its referent is not a one-to-one relation of the sort 
‘utterance to truth-value’, e.g. ‘the relation characterised by the association of the 
denotatum and the denoter’ ( vacya-vacaka-bhava-laksana-sambandha ). As a matter 
of fact, we are forced to use incomplete statements that are correctly understood by 
others, provided we are able to apply them to their particular context. Since the 
process of interpretation is not a simple binary function (utterance —» truth-value), a 
simple statement ‘Devadatta is’ can trivially be either true or false depending on the 
context. 78 Siddharsigani explicitly states that to determine the truth-value of an 
utterance we have to take into account at least the intention of the speaker and the 
linguistic convention, 79 beside the denoter-denotatum relation. Thus, the simple 
relation ‘utterance-truth-value’ is intermediated by a range of additional parameters. 
Altogether the Jainas distinguish seven major parameters, or interpretative factors, 
comprised within the consistent scheme of the navas (see p. 58 and n. 68). For the 


75 For the sake of completeness, on the subsequent pages I shall very briefly 
recapitulate the findings of a detailed logical analysis in BALCEROWICZ (2001b). 

76 NAV29.10 (p. 438): tasya visavo gocaro mato ’bhipreta eka-desendnityatvddi- 
dharma-laksanena visistah para-rupebhyo vibhinno ’rthah prameya-rupam. 

77 NAV 29.10 (p. 438): pramana-pravrtter uttara-kala-bhavi paramarsa[h \.— 
‘[Viewpoint is] the reflection which arises in the point of time posterior to the operation 
of cognitive criterion. ’ 

7N NAV 29.28 (p. 472): yathaneka-purusa-sampurne sadasi dvaradau sthitasya kim 
atra devadattah samasti ndstiti vd doldyamdna-buddheh kenacid abhidhlyate—yatha 
devadatto ’stiti. 

79 NAV 29.28 (p. 473): ... tad-vyavaccheddbhiprayena prastuta-vakya-prayogat, 

prayoktr-abhiprdyddi-sdpeksataydiva dhvaneh svartha-pratipadana-samarthyat, and 
NAT 29 ad loc.: prayoktr-abhiprayaditi. adi-sabdat sanketad-grahah. 
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sake of simplicity, we can subsume all such parameters, or context-indicators, under 
an index as follows: 

utterance index t _ 7 

o-►o 


o 

truth-value 

No utterance is simply either true or false. In order to ascertain its truth-value one 
has to ascribe it to its specific viewpoint type, that supplies the contextual 
information which is lacking. In this model all meaningful context-indicators 
(intennediary parameters) are comprised under the index i. The utterance yields 
truth or falsehood depending on the adequate interpretation of its context which is 
determined by means of indexation. 

Accordingly, we have the following model of the context-based interpretation I of 
the utterances a, (3, y. .. that belong to a class F of formulas: 

I =<D,I, A > 

In the model, D is the domain of admissible interpretations, i.e. a class of 
conceivable individuals denotable by the utterances a, P, y ... ; / is a class of 
indices i, or context-indicators; A comprises /-indexed classes of actual denotata. 

The truth-value of any /-interpreted utterance a depends on the actual 
context represented by indices, or navas, of the class / in the interpretation I , and 
the paradigm index comprises the following co-ordinates: 

i = < c, a, t, 1, e,s > 

In the fonnula, the variable c designates the subsets of meanings belonging to the 
general class CeD of all possible denotata of utterances a, P, y... The variable a is 
an element of the class C (viz. a particular individual of the class C). The variable t 
is the point of time of reference (usually the present moment of ‘now’, which is 
steadily changing along the time axis). The variable / is the prevalent linguistic 
convention in accordance with which utterances a, p, y... are pronounced and 
understood. The variable e indicates etymology and other verbal means of expression, 
such as prevalent convention, relevant for the proper understanding both of apparent 
synonyms a, P, y... and of the difference between them based on etymology etc. 
The variable s stands for the present status of the individual that is the denotatum of 
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a, (3, y...; in other words, s refers to present condition in which the referent 
actually manifests the quality by which it is being referred to by a, (3, y... 

In this hierarchical model every subsequent viewpoint introduces a new indexical 
co-ordinate; the only exception being the first naya, the comprehensive viewpoint 
(naigama ), in the case of which the context-defining parameters remain 
indeterminate and the interpretation is open 80 : 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 
7. 


the comprehensive ( naigama ) : 
the collective ( sangraha ) : 
the empirical (y yavahara) : 
the direct (rju-sutra) : 
the verbal ( sabda ) : 
the etymological ( samabhirudha ) : 
the factual ( evam-bhuta ) : 


i = < > 

i = < c > 
i = < c, a > 
i = < c, a, t > 
i = < c, a, t, l > 
i = < c, a, t, 1, e > 
i = < c, a, t, l, e, s > 


Thus, the truth-value of the utterance a is not simply ||a[| = 1 for truth or ||a|| = 0 
for falsity, but rather Hall 1 ,- = 1 or Hall 1 ,- = 0, in so far as the utterance a is by necessity 
always understood according to the interpretation I at a particular point of 
reference i. Accordingly, the domain D of possible interpretations of the utterances 
a, |3, y e F is mapped onto the class A of actual denotata via the context delimited 
by iel. 

That is why one may consistently express both ‘Devadatta is’ and ‘Devadatta is 
not,’ or ‘hedgehog is’ and ‘hedgehog is not’ in one breath without involving any 
contradiction. What one actually expresses is not a a —ice, but rather, for instance, 
a 1 , i a —icx 1 /4 (‘There are hedgehogs in the world, but there is no hedgehog here and 
now’), or a 1 , 3 a —itx 1 ,- 7 (‘I have a pet hedgehog but it is not a hog that is presently in 
the hedge’), etc. 

Thus, at least as far as the theory of the navas is concerned, the claim of multi¬ 
faceted reality ( anekanta ) not only does not involve any contradiction but it also 
does not necessitate any admission of multi-valued logic and can be understood 
with the classical interpretation of the law of non-contradiction or the law of the 
excluded middle. 


so This ‘contextlessness’ (the empty contents of i=< >) of the naigama-naya may 
be the reason why Siddhasena Divakara in his STP does not include the comprehensive 
viewpoint ( naigama ) in his classification of the navas at all. 
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Kundakunddcarya-viracitah Samaya-sarah Atma-khydti-Tbtpdiya- 
vrtti-Atma-khyati-bhdsd-vacanika iti Tika-trayopetah. Ed. Pannalal 
Jain, Sri Paramasruta Prabhavaka Mandala, Srimad Rajacandra 
Asrama, Agas 1997. (3 ) Achbtya Kundakunda’s Samayasara, with 
English translation and commentary based upon Amrtacandra’s 
Atmakhydti by A. Chakravarti, Bharatiya Jnanpith, New Delhi 1989. 

= Pujyapada Devanandin: Sarvartha-siddhi. Acatya Piljyapada’s 
Sarvarthasiddhi [The commentary on Acarya Griddhapiccha’s 
Tattvartha-sutra] . Edited and translated [into Hindi] by 
Phoolchandra Shastri. Varanasi 1934. [Reprinted: tenth ed., 
Bharatiya Jnanapltha, New Delhi 2000]. 

= Siddhasena Divakara: Sammati-tarka-prakarana with 

Abhayadevasuri’s Tattva-bodha-vidhayinl. Ed. by Sukhlal 
Sanghavi and Becardas Dosi; Vol. I & II, RBTS VI-1,2; Kyoto 
1984. [Reprinted from the original edition published in 5 vols., 
Gujardt-purd-tattva-mandir-granthavali 10, 16, 18, 19, 21. 
Gujarat-pura-tattva-mandir, Amdavad, 1924-1931]. 

= Syad-vada-mahjarl of Mallisena with the Anya-yoga-vyavaccheda- 
dvatrimsika of Hemacandra. Ed. by A. B. Dhmva, Bombay 
Sanskrit and Prakrit Series No. 83, Bombay 1933. 

= Sabarasvamin: Mimdmsa-sabara-bhasya. Ed. by Yudhisthira 
MImamsaka. Vols. 1-6, Sri Santisvarup Kapur, Ramalal Kapur 
Trust Press, Bahalgadh Sonlpat - Haryana I: 1987, II: 1990, III: 
1980, IV: 1985,V: 1986, VI: 1990. 

= Parthasarathi: Sastra-dipika. Tarka-pdda Section edited with 
Ramakrsna’s Yukti-sneha-prapurani. Ed. by L. S. Dravid, 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series 43, Benares 1916. 

= Umasvati: Tattvarthadhigama-bhdsya. See: TS. 

= Abhayadevasuri: Tattva-bodha-vidhayini. See STP. 

= Thdnamga-suttam and Samavayamga-suttam (Sthdnahga-sutra and 
Samavdyahga-sutrd). Ed. Muni Jambuvijaya, Jaina-Agama-Series 
3, Shri Mahavira Jaina Vidyalaya, Bombay 1985. 

= Tattvartha-sutra of Umasvamin, ed. together with 
Tattvarthadhigama-bhdsya by M.K. Mody, the Asiatic Society, 
Bibliotheca Indica No. 1044, Calcutta 1903-5. 

= Udana. ed. P. Steinthal, Pali Text Society, London 1885. 

= Maitreya: Uttara-tantra (Ratna-gotra-vibhaga). The Uttaratantra of 
Maitreya containing Introduction, E.H. Johnston’s Sanskrit Text and 
E. Obermiller’s English Translation , ed. by H.S. Prasad, Bibliotheca 
Indo-Buddhica 79, Sri Satguru Publications, Delhi 1991. 
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How Many Times? Monism and Pluralism 
in Early Jaina Temporal Description 

CHRISTOPH EMMRICH 

- 1 - 


By temporal description I refer not only to the way in which in this case early 
Jaina texts deal with the phenomenon of time, both as a philosophical and 
soteriological problem, but also to the way in which they describe temporal 
phenomena in general. Additionally, description may refer to the methodological 
question of how to speak about time in Jaina texts, on what to focus on, what to 
exclude and why. 

By posing the question that concerns ‘the number of times’ in early Jainism I want 
to ask the following: How did the relevant texts try to find a systematic approach in 
dealing with temporal questions either by isolating specific aspects of time according 
to various functions or by summarising its functions under general headings, and how, 
where and at what stage did they refrain from summarising and analysing? 

If we take a short look at the current state of research in the field of the so-called 
‘time studies’ in relation to Jainism, we come across a relatively short list of articles. 
This stands in contrast to the conspicuous bibliography on the same subject 
regarding e.g. Buddhist or Brahmanical temporal speculation. 

At first glance, we see that the rather small number of Indological studies on this 
subject, regardless of how groundbreaking and important they have doubtlessly 
been in a certain sense, covers a very limited section of the question of how time is 
treated in Jaina texts; limited methodologically, chronologically and topically. 
Many studies which speak about ‘time in Jainism’ can be regarded as general 
introductions to some basic tenets and features of some Jaina positions concerning 
kala, often contrasted to similarly general positions of competing darsanas .' They 
focus almost exclusively on the commentaries, or generally later works, and as the 


1 Padmarajiah (1946), Prasad (1982: 48-62), Balslev (1983: 73-79), Bharucha 
(1984), Bhattacharya (1992), but also, though to a lesser extent, classics like Schrader 
(1902: 17-30), von Glasenapp (1964) and Stcherbatsky (1926: 12-39). 


Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 71-90. 
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earliest limit on the standard dogmatic works by Umasvati and Kundakunda. 2 They 
cover roughly three topics, namely (l)the difference between niscaya- and 
vyavahara-kala, (2) the classification of kala regarding asti-kava and dravya and 
(3) the concept of samaya. So far, research concerning time has concentrated on a 
rather late phase, without considering earlier developments. There are, however, 
some significant contributions to this topic which do consider earlier and 
heterogeneous material and deal with questions of systematisation. Satkari 
MOOKERJEE 3 has done some important work as have FRAUWALLNER 4 , SCHUBRING 5 , 
METTE 6 and, comparatively recently, OHIRA 7 * , though, rather perfunctorily and from 
a broader perspective or raising simply different questions. Finally, one must not 
forget to recognise the great value of the Jainendra Siddhanta Kosa (JSK) in 
presenting an impressive list of passages concerning kala in Jaina literature. 

The question of how time, mainly under the leading term kala, has been 
systematically analysed will lead us through all three topics, starting with the first of 
niscava-kala, param&rtha-kala or dravya-kalcr in contrast to vyavahara-kala, 
opposition which confronts us with the puzzle of two times, or rather, time 
understood in two ways: one, niscava-kala, i.e. ascertained, determined, underlying, 
basic, elementary, and the other, vyavahara-kala, for common usage, derivative, 
secondary. Underlying this subtle differentiation is, of course, the concept of one 
time (kala), or the intention of grappling with the variety of temporal abstractions or 
manifestations by subsuming them under one concept. 9 Looking into the difference 
of niscaya and vvavahara also means looking at this particular expression dal I a' in 
search for alternative, possibly even earlier terms. 

The central role attributed to this model of inquiry in modern Indological studies 
such as Prasad (1982), Balsev (1983), Shah (1968) and Shah (1978) or 
BHATTACHARYA (1992) goes back to and draws heavily from later works or 


2 Special credit for extensively considering the commentarial tradition and trying to 
define Svetambara and Digambara positions on the matter goes to Shah (1968) and 
Shah (1977-78: 21-31). 

3 Mookerjee (1961). 

4 Frauwallner (1953-1956: II: 256-257 and notes 326-327). 

5 SCHUBRING (1935). 

6 Mette (1973), Mette (1991). 

7 Ohira (1994). 

3 In the Digambara tradition we additionally find the term mukhya-kala, e.g. 
RVar 222, 482. 

9 This has even been done explicitly by commentators, who assume an underlying 
unity of its discrete constituents. See Shah (1968: 28). 
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commentarial literature, especially to literature which documents the rich discussion 
of philosophical issues within the context of other systems. We find these concepts 
applied to time in terms of definition in SSi 5.7, in the commentary to Gommata- 
sara-jiva-kanda 569, in the Tattvartha-varttika, 10 in the commentary of Brahmadeva 
on Dravya-sangraha 21 11 and throughout Brahmadeva’s commentaries as well as in 
Akalanka’s, such as the Tattvartha-raja-varttika. 12 

The method of inquiry proposed in this article is therefore to refrain from 
constructing a coherent ‘theory of time’ and, on the contrary, to try to identify at 
least heterogeneous contexts—if not diachronic layers—which document different 
strategies of explanation and varying degrees of integration of more or less coherent 
aspects of time into a dogmatic whole. 


- 2 - 


Let us first give a short look at the concepts themselves and how they appear in 
earlier literature: The concept of vyavahara (Pkt. vavahara) itself is, of course, 
early. We find it in mathematics as the application of a law 13 and in epistemology in 
relation to the third nay a of the seven miila-navas, which denotes the empirical 
knowledge of the gun as of the present object. 14 The complete pair of niscaya-naya 
and vyavahara-naya, which comes close to the one applied to kdla, is found already 
in the Bhagavatl-sutra ( Viyaha-pannatti ): Viy 748a mentions necchaiva-nava and 
vavahariya-naya as the knowledge according to theory and practice. The example is 
given of a certain kind of bee which in theory has all five colours, two smells and so 
on, but in practice is black and has the smell of a certain flower. Definition is here 
understood as a method of exclusion 15 and shows how all 20 sensory properties can 
prevail in practical consideration. With Kundakunda we find this difference in 
Pancastikdya-samaya-sdra (PSSa), the work itself ending with the discussion of 
niscaya-marga and vyavahara-marga , 16 But in all these cases, despite usage for 


10 RVar 477, 11: sd anumaniki vyavaharika-darsanat. 

11 vartana-laksanas caparamartha-kalah, DS 569. 

12 dvividhah kalah paramartha-kalo vyavahara-rupas ceti. tatra paramartha- 
kdla [...] vartandya upakarakah, RVar 482. 

13 Than 263a, 496a. 

14 AnD 264 ff.; Than 390. 

15 Cp. Schubring (1935: 104) and, in this volume, Balcerowicz (37-69). 

16 PSSa 1667-168. Cp. also in this volume J. SONI (25-35). 
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epistemological questions, no allusion or application of this conceptual pair to the 
question of time is found. 


- 2 . 1 - 


Whereto now are they applied and do we find correspondences in the material of 
Umasvati and Kundakunda? Umasvati’s discussion of kala is a discussion 
concerning dravya. TS 5.22 has vartana parinamah kriya paratvaparatve ca 
kalasva, defining kala as that which has the functions of ‘setting in motion’ 
{vartana), change ( parinama ), motion {kriya) and ‘the before-and-after’ 
{paratvaparatve)} 1 In reference to the dravvas we have the famous passage of 
TS 5.38: kalas cety eke, which is explained as ‘also kala is dravya}* some say.’ Or 
in a different reading given in the Digambara Sarvartha-siddhi 5.39: kalas ca —‘and 
kala.' The Svetambara commentary Svopajna-bhasya-tlka (TST) quotes Viy 109 
with Mahavira counting six dravyas, including kala as the sixth one, and referring 
to time as a mode of sentient and non-sentient beings, which undergoes change 
within one time unit. The time {kala) as dravva-kala is explained in the 
commentaries to be niscaya-kala. To this TS 5.39 adds: so ’nanta-samayah —‘This 
[i.e. kala] is [or consists of] endless samavas .’ This, too, is generally referred to by 
the commentaries as niscava-kala. In the light of the commentaries, its difference 
from vvavahara-kala is found only when we contrast this verse with another one 
from the same work, though from a quite different context. TS 4.15 (SSi 4.14) has 
tat-rtah kala-vibhagah—"kala is measured by the movement [of the vehicles of the 
luminous gods, jyotiska], i.e. by sun, moon, stars and planets.’ The Svopajna- 
bhasya-tlka (TST), in relating this same passage to the one before, adds directly that 
the smallest unit of time is called samaya and defines it as the time it takes for an 
atom to move from one space unit (padesa ) to another, duration too small to be 
measured, the smallest time unit, one avalia (avalika ) consisting of innumerable 
{asamkhejja) samavas. The description in TS which refers to time measurement by 
astronomical means is called vyavahara and is contrasted with that in time which 
lies beyond measurement, the samaya. Here we have a classical contraposition 


17 Frauwallner (1953-1956: 335, n. 327) suggests to isolate vartana as the original 
definition, regarding the subsequent expressions as later additions, a position which is 
supported by his interpretation oriented on Kundakunda. Ohira (1994: 76) points to a 
similar direction concerning paratvaparatve and suggests an exposure to Vaisesika 
influence in this regard. 

18 See the definition in TS 5.37. 
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which tries to answer the question: Is kala measured by samayas or by the 
movement of the stars? Is kala discrete, momentary or extended, durational? The 
answer of the commentary to the implicit question is the niscaya Ivyavahara model: 
The niscaya- aspect of kala consists in the incommensurability of samaya. The 
yyava/zara-aspect is the language of measuring. 

We shall pursue the question of time divisions and duration further later on. Let us 
first look at the way Kundakunda deals with the definition of kala. 


- 2 . 2 - 


Kundakunda is more explicit and systematic in his dealing with kala and its 
relation to samaya. Especially in his PSa there is a sequence of verses dealing with 
this subject. Like Umasvati, he introduces kala as having the quality of setting in 
motion ( vattana ), see PSa 2.42a: 

kalassa vattana se gunovaogo tti appano bhanido / 

—‘The quality of kala is setting in motion.’ 

Additionally, kala is an entity which, being dravya, fills the world ( loka ), see 
PSa 2.44: 

logalogesu nabho dhamm&dhammehi adado logo / 
sese paducca kalo jiva puna poggala II 

—‘ [The quality of] akasa [= nabho] applies to loka and aloka, loka is 
filled by dharma and adharma, by kala, by jiva and by pudgala .’ 

Further (PSa 2.43b) he tries to categorise kala in relation to the asti-kavas: 

... sapadesehim asamkha natthipadesa tti kalassa / 

—‘... These [jiva poggala-kava dhammadhamma puno ya agasam] 
have uncountable pradesas, but kala does not have pradesa.' 

On this point Kundakunda’s Pahcastikaya-samaya-sara in 23-26 concludes the 
pithika with a discussion on kala being dravya but not asti-kava and, as 
Amrtacandra’s commentary insists, from both the niscaya and the vyavahara point 
of view, whereas these terms are absent in Kundakunda’s text. The fact that kala is a 
dravya is given a closer look in PSa 2.49, where the text continues: 

ekko va dugo bahuga samkhatida tado anantava / 
davvanam ca padesa sand hi samaya tti kalassa II 
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—‘All the substances have one, two, many, innumerable, infinite 
pradesas, but kala has samaya.’ 19 

The text then positions kala in relation to the atomistic model, which presupposes 
that ‘a paramanu has no pradesa, because it gives rise to a pradesa ’ (PSa 2.45): 

jadha te nabhappadesa tadhappadesa havanti sesana / 
apadeso paramanu tena padesubbhavo bhanido II 

Thereon the text continues in relation to kala (PSa 2.46): 

samao du appadeso padesamettassa davvajadassa / 
vadivadado so vattadipadesamagasadavvassa II 

—‘samaya is without pradesa, it is equal to the duration of that unit of 
dravya which has the measure of one pradesa to traverse one space 
point in akasa .’ 

In other words (PSa 2.47): 

vadivadado tarn desam tassam samao l tado paro puvvo / 
jo attho so kalo samao uppanna-paddhasi II 

—‘That much duration required for crossing from one to the other 
desa is known as samaya, that being before or beyond is kala, or 
samaya, undergoing origination and destruction.’ 20 

As these texts show that, wherever the line of argument is rather straightforward, 
we can hardly detect any dichotomy of niscava and vvavahara or any imminent 
logical compulsion from within the text to introduce such a differentiation, 
Kundakunda’s intention lying safely within the domain of what the commentators 


19 AnD 134-135 already has this model, which performs the analysis of kala by tying 
the concept of pradesa to that of samaya : se kiiii tam kdlappamane ?, duvihe pannatte, 
tam jahd — paesa-nipphanne a vibhaga-nipphanne a II se kim tam paesa-nipphanne? 
ega-samayatthiie du-samayatthne ti-samayatthiie java dasa-samayatthiie asamkhijja- 
samayatthiie, se tam paesa-nipphanne II 

20 There is a similar passage in Viy 6.4, where it is said, that jiva (individual) and jiva 
(collective) are called sapaesa kald[d]esanam (divisible from the viewpoint of kala), 
because they pass through paesas of time, i.e. samayas. jivas, of course, depending on to 
which class they belong, are either sapaesa or apaesa. Abhayadeva in his Vrtti on 
Viy 6.4 notes that incarnate jivas are only apaesa in the first samaya of their existence, 
whereas this distinction does not apply to jivas as such which are without end or 
beginning. 
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would call niscava-kala and beyond the field of practical measurement. 21 Yet, e.g. 
Raja-varttika 222, referring thematically to Kundakunda, goes even further in 
elaborating the possibly underfocussed notion of measurement ( matra ). Not only 
practical measurement by means of planetary movements, but also the theoretical 
measurement by movement or atoms is termed vyavahara, reducing the semantic 
range of niscava-kala even further. The intention behind this move may be to 
categorically separate kala from kriya (motion) in order to extend the ontological 
range of the former to spheres of the world which are without motion and to 
subordinate motion {kriya) to kala, in short, to confer to kala possibly the full status 
of dravva, which is in turn supposed to offer a common binding ground to the 
discrete and disconnected samayas. 

Kundakunda’s objectives of systematisation seem slightly different. The problem 
with him seems to be the question how kala can be related to the dravvas, i.e. to 
space and to the spatially described world. The solution seems to have been found in 
a spatialisation of time that was made possible through the atomistic model, i.e. by 
equalling points of space and matter with points of time and setting both in relation 
to each other. This is done by introducing motion, which however seems to be 
secondary. The primary force of this model is the spatial form given to the time unit 
{samava) in analogy to pradesas and paramanus. 22 In fact, the Digambara tradition 
will favour a more disintegrative time model, metaphorically describing kala as 
consisting of jewels ( ratna ) lying next to each other and forming a heap, a 


21 As far as I can see, FRAUWALLNER (1953-56: 335, n. 326) has more than just 
strong motives to doubt, ‘ob die Unterscheidung zwischen vyavaharakala und 
niscayakdla schon auf Kundakunda zuruckgefuhrte werden darf.’ To identify first 
perceptible developments of this model one must look at the corresponding passages in 
GJK 568-591 where we find vyavahara-kala with just kala as its counterpart and the 
later definitions clearly on their way, yet still no clear-cut terminological differentiation. 
See esp. GJK 589-590. 

22 For a more in-depth treatment of the passages concerning kala in Pavayana-sara 
(PSa) and Pancdstikaya-samaya-sdra (PSSa) see Emmrich (2001). Further research, 
especially in the development of the niscava-l vyavahara-kala, may be done on the 
passages GJK 538, 551-554, 568-582, 585, 588-590. They come very close to the 
above passages of PSSa. The usage of vyavahara-kala contrasted to kala, still without 
attribute, e.g. GJK 572 and 580 (cp. PSSa 108), though pajjayavatthanam suddhanaye, 
GJK 571, which conspicuously has khana-mettam instead of samava, could be already 
regarded a proto-definition of niscava-kala, constituting a first important stage in the 
terminological development. 
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heterogeneous whole. The Svetambaras instead favour the notion of a cohesive time 
behind the samayas, paying the price of its temporal commensurability. 23 

The difference niscaya- / vyavahara-kala in Jainism seems to have evolved out of 
the necessity to adapt the atomistic model—which may have been developed and 
expanded in competition with other systems of thought—to earlier Jaina concepts 
and models of world description, already established and fixed in the Agamas. 
Additionally, it was used by the commentators and apologetics to systematise and 
harmonise certain fields of argument like time analysis or durational description, 
which would not fit so tightly into the atomistic model when referring to the 
Agamas or to the texts of Umasvati and Kundakunda, especially in the discussion 
with rival schools or systems. 

At this point it would be interesting to broaden the perspective even further in 
order to investigate the possibility whether the evolution of the niscaya-1 
vyavahara- difference concerning kala may have gone hand-in-hand with, or even 
had preceded, the overarching development of anekanta-vada. But this would lead 
our enquiry into a rather different direction. In this limited context let me just note 
that the anekanta-vada background should remind us that the basic monism of kala 
is retained throughout the dogmatic and commentarial texts and that the very 
distinction of niscaya and vyavahara is intended to avoid any kind of theoretical 
divergence, not to speak of dualism. 

We run into the question of systematising temporal concepts as soon as we move 
our attention towards Agamic material, e.g. the Bhagavati-siitra ( Viyaha-pannatti ), 
where the establishment or a coherent atomistic doctrine is on its way, but where 
firstly we find descriptions which, as we said, may have prompted the niscaya-/ 
vyavahara-kala distinction, and secondly, models to differentiate aspects of kala 
which might have been predecessors of the later development leading to a monistic 
solution. 


-3- 

Viy 207b gives the names of spaces of time in reference to the structure of the 
world. It starts with stating that when it is day in the North and South, it is night in 
the East and West, that the duration of a day over a year is inversely proportional to 
a night as to the amount of muhurtas, that the night starts lengthening as the day 


23 For the later discussion between Svetambaras and Digambaras see Shah (1968) 
and Shah (1977-78: 20-31). 
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becomes shorter 24 until both last 15 muhurtas. It mentions the three seasons and 
their subdivisions starting from a samaya and an avaliva (avalika ), mentioning ml 
(j'tu, season), ayana (ayana , half year), samvacchara (sarhvatsara , year) and its 
multiples jua (vuga , here 5 years) 25 and osappinl (avasarpinl) and ussappinl 
(;utsarpini ) respectively. 26 The largest unit 27 being the slsa-pahelia {slrsa- 
prahelika, 2& 8,400,000 years). Beyond this time is measured in so-called paliovamas 
(palyopama, ‘receptacle-like’) and further in sagarovamas (sagaropama , ‘ocean¬ 
like’), temporal measures or periods, i.e. by the simile of a receptacle or container 
one vojana in breadth and in depth tightly filled with hair, one palyovama being the 
time it would take one man to empty that huge container pulling out one hair at a 
time. The sagaropava is the same image, yet applied to the volume of the ocean or, 
in figures, multiplied by 1015. 29 All these divisions of time 30 apply to the regions of 
Lavana, Dhayalsanda, Kaloda and Abbhintara-Pukkhar’addha. The innermost of the 
Pukkhar’addhas is located on the fringe of the so-called Samaya-khetta (146b) 
which is the range within which time is measured 31 and beyond which there is none 
(210a), 32 because of the lack of suns or planets to supply rhythmical and constant 


4 Viy 207b: attharasa-muhuttdnantare divase [...] sairega duvalasa-muhutta rai. 

25 We find differences in the highly elaborate systematisation of the time divisions 
especially beyond the yuga- or the purvanga- range, esp. in e.g. RVar 3.30 on the one 
hand and the Digambara Trailokya-dipikd 5a ff. and Trailokya-sara 3a ff. on the other. 

26 For an in-depth analysis of Jaina description of world ages and the decay of 
cosmos and mankind see especially the study of the relevant passage in the Avasyaka- 
ciirni in Mette (1973: 7-24). 

27 Uttar 10.5 and 36.14-15 have the term asamkhya and asamkhya-kdlam 
respectively. The first designates the enormous time span until the single event of 
liberation may take place, in contrast to the shortness of the human life span (Uttar 10.1- 
3), whereas samkhyijja (samkhyeyya ) designates the countable time a jiva may stay in 
the body of a tri-, catur- and panca-indriya (Uttar 10.10-12). The second measures the 
longest duration ( sthiti ) and interruption ( antara ) of the existence of ajivas, samaya 
being the shortest. We find this term within a fourfold model including end, viz. 
endlessness, and beginning, viz. beginninglessness, as a fourfold division regarding time 
(here: addha-samava). 

2S According to the tradition followed by Trailokya-dipikd (TrD) and Trailokya-sara 
(TrS) the name is acalappa ( acaldtmaka ). 

29 Viy 535; JDP 92b; Than 90b, 430b. 

30 See also Viy 275a, 887b; JDP 89a; Than 158; AnD 136. Cp. von Glasenapp 
(1964: 154-155) and the classic compilation by KlRFEL (1920: 337-339). 

31 With ref. to JA 179a ff. 

32 Cp. caratthitiva no gairaiya, SP 282b, 282a; JA 345b. 
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movement. In order to accommodate models like this into a coherent concept of 
time and to harmonise it especially with a fully developed theory of samaya, which 
categorically excludes temporal measurement on the fundamental ontological level, 
the construct of vyavahara-kala at a later point in commentarial history must have 
been extremely helpful. Interestingly, time in this context as in many others in Viy 
is not called kala but addha-samaya, being the composite of the Skt. adhvan (way), 
Pali addhan, Pkt. addhd (way, stretch of time) and samaya. 

This leads us to the question as to whether other forms of classification and 
terminology might have preceded the tenn kala, which became later dominant. We 
find one good example of an earlier classification, a quadruple definition, still, of 
kala, in Viy 11.11 with a parallel reading at Than 201 a, on the occasion of a 
question dealing also with time divisions. The merchant Sudamsana, a 
samanovasaya from Vanivamama, questions Mahavlra about whether the above 
mentioned periods palyopama and sagaropama eventually come to an end. 
Mahavlra tells the story of Sudamsana’s past life when he was Mahabbala initiated 
into the ascetic order by a disciple of Arhat Vimala, 13th Tirthankara, reborn in 
Brahmaloka and arriving at his present birth after ten sagaropamas. This gives the 
author the occasion to consider kala from four perspectives: (1) pamana-kala 
(measured time), like day and night with its muhurtas and paurusls 33 (532b-533b), 
(2) ah ’aunivvatti-kala (the time measuring a being’s quantity of life), (3) marana- 
kala (the time of death) and finally (4) addha-kala, which DELEU translates as 
‘abstract time’, which, of course, could be ‘time of the way’, especially when 
thinking that this particular meaning of kala is described as divided in samayas, 
defined as the distance or the way from one padesa to another. 34 Or one could 
maybe more appropriately and on a more abstract level speak of ‘time defined as the 
stretch of time’, i.e. in relation to the past, present and future, of ‘dimensional time.’ 
Surprisingly, as DELEU pointed out, 35 Abhayadeva’s Vrtti running addliali 
samayadayo visesas tad-riipah kalo ’ddhd-kdlah has the feminine addhd and that 
despite the fact that there is adhvan in Sanskrit. The fonn addhd seems to have been 
artificially preserved in commentarial language as a terminus technicus. 
However, the question whether addhd may still carry the semantic value of way or, 
like in canonical Pali, may have a strong, often exclusive temporal meaning, is 
difficult to decide. Many passages in Viy support a similar development like in the 


33 Equated by JACOBI (1884: 257, n. 4) with yama, dominant in Buddhist texts (e.g. 
Nidd I 377 or Nidd II 631), but with a more restricted semantic field. 

34 Qsa nam Sudamsana addhd doharacchedenam chijjamdnl jdhe vibhdgarii no 
havvam agacchai se ttam samae, 534b. 

35 Deleu (1970: 178). 
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Pali texts, where it is normally used in a standardised way when speaking of past, 
present and future objects. 

An interesting passage recalling this usage, common in Buddhist temporal 
description, is Viy 25.5 where addha-samaya is defined by the number of samayas 
relative to its dimensional division in past and future and the whole of time. We 
have ananta samaya in tlv’addha, (the past stretch of time) as well as in 
anagay’addha (the not-yet-come, i.e. future, stretch of time) as well as in 
savv’addha (all stretches of time), 887b. The same is said of the avalivas (888a) and 
to even greater periods (888b). anagay’addha is said to have one samaya more than 
the tlv’addha, tlv’addha one less than anagav’addha, savv’addha being twice 
tiy’addha plus one samaya 36 or twice the future minus one samaya 7,1 ', tly’addhd is 
half savv’addha minus one samaya, anagay’addha is half savv’addha plus one 
samaya, the one samaya being the one which constitutes the present. 38 

Nevertheless, the tenninology never acquires the strictness of the Buddhist. 
Viy 1.1 mentions hell-beings who attract, transform, accumulate, make effective, 
perceptible and annihilate karmic substance in the three time stretches (23a). They 
are said to attract particles to build their karmic bodies only paduppanna-kala- 
samava (in the present samaya of time), whereas only particles which are attracted 
alya-kala-samaya (in the past samaya of time) are made effective (25b). This is one 
prominent example that also kala is used to denote tridimensional temporal objects. 
There seems at this stage much less reluctance to interchange terms and freely use 
kala in contexts where early Buddhist temporal description is much more cautious, 
trying to avoid the use of kala because of its substantialist connotations. 

On the other hand there are contexts which remind us very much of the 
discussions concerning dravya in Jaina dogmatics where of course kala is 
mentioned, but where Viy has addha-samaya. Viy 149b as well as 492b state that 
log’agasa or disi consists of jlvas and ajivas. Of these the ajlvas are ruvi (having 
form), i.e. paramanu-poggalas, or are aruvi (formless), in which case they are to be 
classified as (1) dhamma or (2) adhamma or (3) addha-samaya (149b). 39 Indicative 


36 saw ’addha nam tiy’addhao sdiregaduna, 889a. 

37 a nagav’addhao thov’unagaduguna, 889a. 

,s GJK 578-579 formulates an analogous conception using avail (cf. avaliya) instead 
of samaya, the definition of avail being given in 574a as avall-asamkha-samaya. 

' 9 The use of addha-samaya as an alternative to kala is still common in the Uttar 36.7 
where it is used as one of the 10 aruvis and being defined as samtatim pappa 
(Uttar 36.6). Here we have one interesting example of one of the many possible 
beginnings of the niscava-l vyavahara-kdla distinction, dharma, adharma and dkasa 
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for an early phase of the doctrinal development 40 is the fact that in these passages 
neither addha-samaya nor kala are mentioned as being dravya. 41 

Another indicator of addha’s early dominant usage is the already mentioned and 
typically Jaina expression savv’addha. Viy 244a says that the total number of jivas 
neither grows nor diminishes (jlva no vaddhanti no hayanti avatthiya), but remains 
the same savv’addha (all the time). DELEU has ‘eternally’, which in view of the 
clearly enumerative character conferred on addha by the endless number of 
samavas seems a slightly too strong, if not even foreign concept. 42 Later texts from 
Umasvati to Kundakunda onwards exclusively use sawa-kala/sarva-kala. 41. 

The tenn kala here being so conspicuously absent in many contexts where one 
finds it denoting important doctrinal aspects in later literature, seems to have 
acquired its predominance as an abstract notion only later, maybe beginning with 
the quadruple distinction of Viy 11.11 which is assumed to be a relatively late 
section. 44 Judging from its negligible role in early Buddhist texts which use kala 
only in a very few and specific senses, one could assume that the competitive 
contact of the Jainas with schools and systems with a Brahmanic background like 
Vaisesika and Nyaya may have supported a strong endorsement of this expression 
and its systematic development into a concept of relevance. Returning once more to 
the quadruple scheme of Viy 11.11, pamana-kala and addha-samaya, correspond 
roughly to the niscava- / vyavahara- distinction, though there is no trace of 
epistemological hierarchy here. Rather, the quadruple distinction seems to be an 
example of a much more heterogeneous classification, including time of death and 
duration of life span. This could indicate that at this point or in this particular strand 
of the development of Jaina doctrine, ontological speculation about ‘what time is’ 
was still much more closely connected to soteriological questions as the effects of 


being termed as both beginning- and endless, addha-samaya, however, being samtatim 
prapya and having beginning and end regarding an individual existence (Uttar 36.9). 

40 Ohira (1994: 102-109) places this phase in the latest canonical stages. 

41 Instead, Viy 356a has kala as a separate entity in a series of terms running davvao 
khettao kdlao hhdvao. 

42 For the problem of applying the concept of eternity to non-Christian religious 
contexts see Assmann (1983: 202-205) and Colpe (1983: 247, n. 57). 

43 The three time divisions and the expression savva-kala are of particular relevance 
for the theory of omniscience ( kevala-jhana ) as in Ayar 2.15.2 and 5. Also PSa 1.39-40. 
For further reading see SlNGH (1974). 

44 Ohira (1994: 235-236). 
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karman on life span or on the time of death. 45 Moreover, we find here a style of 
classification which apparently is not yet instrumental to finding a solution to the 
monistic conception of the tenn kala vis-a-vis its multiple manifestations. Instead of 
an ontologically strong concept which is expected to link mutually incompatible 
modes of time, we here have a relatively weak term whose function seems rather to 
encompass and subsume temporal plurality, more apt for description and 
categorisation rather than answering questions of ontological hierarchy. 


-4- 


Finally, in looking at temporal description, one may push the textual and 
chronological horizon one step further. One may not go so far as to search for proto¬ 
philosophy in the Ayaramga-sutta like MALVAN1A (1981), but one may give just a 
glimpse on the complex and multifaceted way in which time matters are treated here 
and see whether it is possible to trace back just a few notions and expressions by 
outlining a perspective and pointing at some features. 46 

Ayar 1.2.1.1—5 is a text where one finds some temporal descriptions concentrated 
just in a couple of lines: 

Ayar 1.2.1.1—2: icc attharh gadhie loe vase pamatte aho ya rao 
paritappamane kal&kala-samutthai samjogatthl atthalobhl alumpe 
sahasakare vinivittha-citte ttha satthe puno puno. appam ca khalu aum 
iham egesim manavanam. 


45 Two further important temporal expressions, which in Viy appear frequently in this 
context and would require further examination regarding their descriptive and 
theoretical implications, are (1 ) antara (e.g. Viy 234b, 583a), often as antara-kala, 
being in many instances functionally comparable to samaya, or as an-antara, notion 
crucial to the Jaina concept of simultaneity, and (2) duya (,ayu , e.g. Viy 214a, esp. 
304ab) which is considered in connection with karman, rebirth and body and 
consequently with a more quantitative, material concept of duration, rather than with 
stmcture or dimension of time. 

46 As Alsdorf (1965) and Alsdorf (1977) has shown, what makes the task of 
systematically considering the Ayar corpus as a whole under a certain heading 
extremely problematic is its immensely heterogeneous constitution. Following 
Alsdorf’s approach when isolating and comparing individual lines and verses, it is best 
to avoid drawing any conclusions which may refer to the text as a whole. 
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—‘In this way the world is bound: One is careless, suffers day and 
night, acts at the right and at the wrong time, longs for union and 
possessions, wastes and is violent, directs the mind again and again on 
these harmful acts. The life of men is made short. ’ 

It later continues: 

Ayar 1.2.1.3: icc evam samutthie aho viharae amtaram ca khalu imam 
sa pehae dhire muhuttam avi no pamayae. vao acceti jovvanam ca 
jivite, 

—‘[...] Oh, there is a way: To go forth for religious practice! As to the 
short interval, truly favourable, the wise may not even for a muhiirta 
be careless. Stages in life pass as well as youth in life. ’ 

And finally: 

Ayar 1.2.1.5: janittu dukkham patteyam sayarh anabhikkhamtam ca 
khalu vayarh sa pehae khanam janahi parhdie, 

—‘He shall know each pleasure to be discomfort and as to the fact that 
this stage in life has not yet ended, the wise shall know ksana 41 [...].’ 

We find here some familiar and some new temporal expressions, though even the 
familiar ones appear to have a new meaning. Kala in composition with akala is not 
time in general but a certain time, the right time, in this case the time for action. 
Recalling the knowledge of kala and desa or ksetra of successful kings in epic 48 and 
subhasita literature 49 , it reminds especially him who strives for success and 
perfection on the religious level (1) when in life to make the decision for entering 
religious life and (2) to know what to do and what not to do on which times of the 
fourfold day, referring to the huge field of temporally determined prescriptions 


47 JACOBI (1884: 16) has ‘the proper moment’ and adds, in brackets, ‘for entering 
religious life’ which stands in accord with the admonition to renounce before coming to 
age, found here and in several other passages. Buddhist texts also stress the fact that the 
bhiksu should be ‘black-haired’ when entering the samgha (e.g. SN IV 110.24-28). For 
all bibliographical abbreviations of Buddhist texts see Heinz Bechert (1990). 

48 E.g. MBh 6.4 ff. on kdla-vid. 

49 E.g. Bohtlingk (1870-73: 898, 1812, 3098). See also YT 3.81 where the three 
times relevant to the king are those of superiority, equality and inferiority: 

udayah samata hanis travah kala mahi-bhujam / 
tatrddva eva yoddhavyam sthatavyam ubhayoh punah II 
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followed by the ordained monk. 50 Another basic aspect of auspicious time 
throughout the canonical literature and especially regarding the hierographical 
description of certain events 51 is of course its cosmological and astrological 
setting. 52 Another term is appam aum which we may relate to ah ’aunivvatti-kala 
from the Viy 11.11 classification (see above, p. 80), but which here too acquires the 
quality of reminder and admonition. This is not some fixed life span which we may 
categorise in terns of specific duration; this is the life span of man which is 
generally so short as to admonish him constantly not to lose time and resort to moral 
conduct and religious life. Even a muhiirta, here used as a relatively short period of 
time, is too long to let it pass without proper decision and action. The thought of the 
inexorable passing of youth intends to call to mind the image of decay which is so 
conspicuously absent in all the previous temporal descriptions. A field which can 
only be pointed at on this occasion is the way in which the tripartition of tenses is 
treated in the four ’seniors’ which comes also very close to their treatment in the 
Buddhist Nikayas, referring (1) to their role concerning the soteriological process 53 
and (2) to omniscience and religious truth claims 54 . 

Yet, in the statement khanam janahi we find the expression which may surprise 
one most, namely, that temporal idea of discrete time in which—in view of all these 
shortcomings of human existence—right action shall take place before old age is 
reached and which takes no longer than a moment. Here Ayar uses, as do the 
Buddhist canonical texts for this purpose, 55 the expression khana to designate short 
duration which becomes decisive due to the soteriologically crucial action which is 


50 E.g. concerning a prolonged stay at one place: ay am auso kalatikkamta-kiriya 
bhavati, Ayar 2.2.2.6; or concerning the begging round: se tattha kalenam anupavisejja 
tta tatth' itarehim kulehim samudaniyam esiyarn vesiyam pindavayam esitta aharam 
dharejja. separo kalena [...], Ayar 2.1.9.2. It is placed, as is well-known, in the third or 
occasionally in the first paurusi. The Pind’esand (Pind 165.) of the Oha-nijutti has: 

duviham hoi pamdnam—kalo bhikkhd-pavesa-manam ca / 
sannd bhikkhayariya bhikkhe do: kdla, padham ’addha II 

As to the interpretation of addha, see Pind 47, n. 7 where Mette would equate its use 
to that of kdla. See also N.K. Prasad (1972: 15-16). 

51 E.g. Ayar 2.3.15.1-6. 

52 For a discussion of Jaina astrology see Kapadia (1952). 

53 Suyl.2.2.5. Ayar 1.3.3.2-3. 

54 Ayar 1.4.1.1, Ayar 2.4.1.3; Suy I.2.2.5. 

55 E.g. DN III 185.6-14; Th 1004-1105; Dhp 315. 
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supposed to take place within this window of opportunity. 56 Interestingly, the texts 
here do not have samaya, the term in its temporal meaning, as METTE (1991) notes, 
being rarely used in the ’seniors’. 57 Neither has khana evolved into a concept of 
Jaina terminology like in Buddhism where it rose to prominence with the 
establishment of the ksana-bhahga-vada. Here, it is often explained as the right 
time, the time of youth when enough time remains to start and make progress on the 
path to salvation, to enter the religious life or, as in khanamsi mukkhe (Ayar 
1.2.2.1), the time of final liberation: aratim autte se mahavi khanamsi mukke —‘A 
great man should put away all obstinacy, he is liberated instantly. ,58 

Very similar passages can be found in Suy. 59 As both Ayar and Suy are 
traditionally defined as texts dealing with right conduct, the relevance of time is 
diffusely and even poignantly present, but rather implicit and part of a general 
everyday knowledge, accessible to anyone who hears the doctrine, or as an appeal to 
one’s religious awareness or as a clear-cut schedule for the convert’s ritual timing. It 
is pre-scriptive rather than de-scriptive. The temporal 
constellation implied by the need to reach salvation encompasses a range of relevant 
expressions which cannot be summarised under one or more concepts of time, 
resisting as they do systematic definition and thereby retain their powerful religious 
appeal. As in the following statement, Ayar 1.7.6.6, with which I close, these texts 
show that we do not always need to know what time it is in order to know the time: 
tattha vi tassa kala-pariyae se tattha viamtakarae —‘So will he put an end in the 
course of time. ’ 


56 A passage which very nicely brings together kala and khana under both their 
cognitive and practical aspect is: je samnihanasathassa khevyanne se bhikkhu kalanne 
balanne mdyanna khananne vinayanne samayanne pariggaham amamayamine kale 
’nutthdi apadinne duhno chettd niyati, Ayar 1.7.3.3. Cf. Ayar 1.2.5.3. 

57 Mette (1991: 75). In her short but pioneering work on temporal questions in Pali 
and Prakrit, including early Jainism, concerning samaya Mette investigates the 
relationship of its double meaning as both ‘convention’ and ‘occasion,’ ‘fixed time’ or 
generally ‘time’ defined, in contrast to kala, by its ‘conventional’ and limited character 
(Mette (1991: 70)) or showing in which cases samaya must be understood as devoid of 
any temporal content (Mette (1991: 72-74)). Mette refers to Ayar 2.4.1.5 on bhdsa- 
visuddhi as a clearly temporal usage where samaya is used in an objective and, in 
contrast to khana, not soteriological and adhortative context. 

58 JACOBI (1884: 17) ‘in the proper time’ stresses too unilaterally the kairologial 
aspect, which, of course, is also quite present. 

59 E.g. in the famous first verses: no huvanamanti raiyo, Suy 1.2.1.1. 
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Extrasensory Perception and Knowledge in Jainism 

KRISTI L. WILEY 


The capacity for attaining various supernatural powers through yogic 
concentration or advanced forms of meditation is recognised in a number of 
religious traditions and philosophical schools of ancient India. Among these is the 
ability to attain extrasensory perception and knowledge. For example, the 
supernatural powers ( vibhuti ), which are discussed in Chapter Three of Patanjali’s 
Yoga-siitra, include knowledge of subtle, concealed, or obscure objects, including 
the arrangement of cosmic space, and also knowledge of the mind ( citta ) of others. 1 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the subject of extrasensory perception has been 
discussed by a number of Jaina deary as as well. Like other subjects associated with 
their detailed explanations of the workings of karman, there is an in-depth 
discussion in Jaina texts about the nature of such knowledge and how it may be 
attained. 


1. Introduction 

According to Jaina sources, the quality ( guna ) of awareness or consciousness 
(caitanya) is the characteristic of the soul ( jlva ) that distinguishes it from all other 
existents. It is because of this quality that souls are knowers of objects. Cognition 
( upayoga ), or the application of consciousness, normally operates sequentially. First 
there is perception ( darsana ), or an indistinct awareness of the general qualities of 
an object. This is followed by knowledge ( jnana ), or an awareness of the details or 
specific qualities of that object. 2 Because of the sequential nature of cognition, 
darsana and jnana are often considered to be two distinct qualities of the soul. 3 

Awareness can be seen as a continuum; from varying degrees of limited sensory 
perception, to varying degrees of limited extrasensory perception and knowledge, to 


1 Patanjali’s Yoga-sutra 3.25 and 3.19, respectively; see: WOODS (1914). 

2 These terms are also translated as ‘indeterminate’ and ‘determinate’ knowledge. 
For a detailed discussion of these terms, see Tatia (1951: 70 ff.). 

3 Jaini(1979: 104). 

Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 93-113. 
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absolute unlimited perception and knowledge. Such perfect knowledge was attained 
by the twenty-fourth Tlrthankara of our era, Lord Mahavlra. 

‘When the Venerable Ascetic Mahavlra had become a Jina and an 
Arhat, he was a kevalin, omniscient, comprehending all objects. He 
saw and knew whence they had come, where they would go, and 
whether they would be reborn as men, animals, gods, or hell-beings. 

He knew the ideas and thoughts, the food, doings, desires, and deeds 
of all the living beings in the world.' 4 

Omniscient knowledge is not restricted to the Jinas. It is experienced by all who, 
through their own spiritual efforts, have eliminated all passion (kasavas) and who 
have brought to an end the bondage of the soul in the cycle of death and rebirth 
(, samsara ). 

Although omniscience is inherent in all souls, it remains unmanifested in most 
because of the effects produced by the operation of karmic matter. In Jainism, 
karman is understood to be an extremely subtle type of matter, which is attracted to 
the soul by actions of the body, speech, and mind. It is bound with the soul 
whenever passions (kasavas) are present. There are numerous varieties of karmic 
matter, each of which produces a specific effect when coming to fruition. For 
instance, there are certain karmans that determine life-span (ayus-karmans) and 
others that cause the formation of the body (ndma-karmans). Mohanlya-karmans 
cause false views of reality ( mithvatva) and give rise to passions (kasavas) in the 
form of anger (krodha), pride (mana), deceitfulness (mava) and greed (lobha). 

It is sub-varieties (uttara-prakrtis) of obscuring (avaraniya) karmans that affect 
the perception and knowledge qualities of the soul. One of the avaranlya-karmans 
obstructs the perception of the soul that is conditional upon the eye (caksur- 
darsana-avaraniya-karman), another obstructs the perception conditional upon the 
other sense-organs including the mind (acaksur-darsana-avaraniya-karman), and 
yet another obstructs knowledge transmitted through the sense-organs (mati-jnana- 
avaranlya-karman). If the obscuring karmans associated with the sense-organs were 
to rise without any impediment whatsoever, there would be no cognition by the soul 
at all. However, in all souls there is enough energy (virva) available to partially 
destroy and partially suppress (ksavopasama) the rise of those obscuring karmans 
associated with the sense-organs to some degree. Thus, even the most rudimentary 
one-sensed beings with only the sense of touch have some awareness of their 
environment, however minimal it might be. 


4 Kalpa-sutra [KS] 121, as translated in Jaini (1979: 28). See also Acarahga-sutra 
[Ayar] 2.15.26. 
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This is not the case, however, for all of the dvaraniya-karmans. One is prevented 
from realising omniscience on account of the unimpeded rise ( udaya ) of the 
varieties of karman that obstruct perfect perception ( kevala-darsana-avaraniya- 
karman ) and perfect knowledge, or omniscience ( kevala-jnana-avaraniya-karman ). 
Unlike sensory perception and knowledge, which vary in accordance with the 
destruction-cum-suppression of the corresponding karmans, it is not possible to 
experience omniscient perception and knowledge in anything but its absolute degree 
because it is not possible to partially destroy and partially suppress ( ksayopasama ) 
the rise of the two sub-varieties of karmans that obscure perfect perception and 
knowledge. Instead, realisation of perfect awareness coincides with the elimination 
of all sub-varieties of dvaraniya-karmans from the soul, including the two that are 
directly associated with absolute perception and knowledge. 5 

In addition to sensory perception and knowledge as well as ‘scriptural’ knowledge 
( sruta-jnana , i.e. that knowledge acquired from interpreting words, writing, and 
gestures) it is possible on occasion for a non-omniscient being to have cognition that 
is not associated with the sense-organs or with the mind. Like the various types of 
sensory knowledge, cognition through clairvoyant perception and knowledge 
(i avadhi-darsana and avadhi-jnana ) and telepathic knowledge ( manah-paryaya- 
jnana ) are obscured by the rise of corresponding sub-varieties of dvaraniya- 
karmans . 6 It is often the case that the rise of these obscuring karmans is totally 


5 1 use the term ‘perfect awareness’ rather than perfect perception and knowledge in 
light of the debate among the commentators regarding these two terms in the state of 
omniscience. Some commentators (e.g., Jinabhadra) understand darsana and jnana to 
operate sequentially as they did in the pre-omniscient state; other Svetambara 
commentators and all Digambara commentators understand them to operate 
simultaneously; and still other Svetambara commentators (e.g., Siddhasena Divakara 
and Yasovijaya) do not believe that a distinction between darsana and jnana is valid in 
the omniscient state. For further details, see Tatia (1951: 74-80). 

There is also a disagreement about whether all five types of knowledge can be present in 
the same soul. It is generally accepted that four types can coexist, namely mati, sruti, 
avadhi, and manah-paryaya. However, some maintain that with the realisation of perfect 
knowledge ( kevala-jnana ), the remaining ones cease to exist in that soul. Others believe 
that they continue to exist but no longer serve any purpose as they are overshadowed by 
kevala-jnana. In any case, only one type of knowledge is active at any given time. See 
J.L. Jaini (1920: 43). 

6 There is no manah-paryaya-darsana because mind-reading recognises only the 
details or particular features of the objects in the minds of others, not their general 
features. Thus, there is no manah-paryaya-darsana-avaraniya-karman. See Tatia 
(1951:77). 
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unimpeded; thus, there is no extrasensory cognition whatsoever. However, there are 
some who are capable of experiencing such knowledge. Why might one person 
experience such knowledge while others do not? Or, expressed in karmic terms, 
what might cause the partial destruction and partial suppression ( ksayopasama ) of 
avadhi-darsana- and avadhi-jnana- or of manah-paryaya-jhana-avaraniya- 
karmans ? What can be known through these types of non-omniscient extrasensory 
cognition, and what are the limits of such knowledge? 


2. Avadhi-jnana, or Clairvoyance 


Let us first examine avadhi-jnana, which is often translated as ‘clairvoyance,’ or 
‘the power or faculty of discerning objects not present to the senses,’ or ‘the ability 
to perceive matters beyond the range of ordinary perception.’ 7 The word avadhi, 
when used as an adjective, means ‘limited’ or ‘bounded,’ thus, avadhi-jnana is 
knowledge that is limited in certain respects. Unlike the first two types of 
knowledge, mati- and sruta-jhana, this knowledge is not indirect or mediate 
(paroksa ) because it is not acquired by means of the senses (mati) or the scriptures 
(sruta). Instead, like kevala-jhana, it is direct or immediate ( pratyaksa ), but as its 
name implies, it is partial or incomplete (i desa-pratyaksa ). 8 Avadhi-jnana is also 
called sima-jhana because it is limited with respect to the subject matter ( dravva ), 
location ( ksetra ), duration of time (kctla) and modes or aspects ( bhava ). 9 It is 
knowledge of that which is material ( pratirupi ), that is, of pudgala . 10 Only kevala- 
jhana is complete direct knowledge ( sakala-pratyaksa ) because the scope of this 
knowledge includes non-material existents (arupi-dravya) as well, such as souls 
(jiva ), time ( kala ), and motion and rest (dharma and adharma). 

Although there are innumerable degrees of avadhi-jnana that are manifested in 
accordance with the level of destruction and suppression of the corresponding 
varieties of karmic matter, it is conventionally understood as having three main 
divisions. The lower degrees of the first division is called desavadhi-jhana, or 


7 Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, sv. For translations, see Tatia (1994: 12) and 
S.A. Jain (1960: 16). 

s Tattvartha-sutra [TS] 11-12 and 22 (J. L. Jaini’s translation and commentary) and 
Gommata-sdra-jiva-kanda [GJK] 369. It should be noted here that in Jainism pratyaksa 
does not mean ‘apprehension by the senses’ as it does in other philosophical systems but 
rather ‘apprehension directly by the soul.’ 

9 GJK 370. 

10 GJK 376. 
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partial clairvoyant knowledge. It arises automatically in heavenly beings and hell- 
beings at birth ( bhava-pratvava ), without any effort or external efficient causes. It 
can be acquired by humans and five-sensed rational womb-bom animals through 
exertion or merit ( guna-pratyaya ). Higher degrees of desavadhi can be realised only 
by those who are self-controlled ( samyama ), in other words, by those who have 
taken the mendicant vows ( maha-vratas ). 11 Depending on the extent and duration of 
ksayopasama of the avaraniya-karmans, a person may experience this knowledge 
while in a particular place, but it ceases when moving to a different place. For 
others, there is clairvoyance in various locations, but it does not last for the rest of 
one’s life. It may gradually expand in range, it may gradually contract in range, or it 
may fluctuate repeatedly. Naturally, the lower degrees of clairvoyant knowledge are 
more limited with respect to the distance of an object. With increased partial 
destruction and partial suppression of these avaraniya-karmans, a person can know 
objects in increasingly distant locations and can remain focused on them for longer 
periods of time. 

On occasion, avadhi-jndna may continue until death, into the next life, or until 
attaining omniscience. 12 In the latter instance, the extent of this knowledge would 
continue to expand, and the person would be capable of experiencing the second 
and third degrees of clairvoyant knowledge, called paramavadhi-jnana and 
sarvavadhi-jnana. These two can be acquired only by those in their final human 
birth ( carama-sarira ), in other words, by those who will attain moksa in that very 
life. 13 Thus, in our location of the universe at this time no one can realise the second 
and third degrees of avadhi-jnana. This possibility ended with the death of Jambu, 
the last person in our location of the universe to attain moksa in the current half¬ 
cycle of time. 14 

There are two types of desavadhi-jnana. When it arises in a person with a false 
view of reality ( mithvatva), clairvoyant knowledge is false ( viparyaya ). Such 
incorrect knowledge is called vibhanga-jnana. False clairvoyant knowledge should 
not be understood as an error in the ascertainment of an object, for ‘just as the man 
of right attitude ascertains matter through clairvoyance, so also does the man of 
wrong attitude through erroneous clairvoyance.’ However, because it co-exists with 
wrong belief ( mithyatva ), it has false qualities, like ‘milk kept in a bitter gourd. Now 


11 GJK371 and 373-374. 

12 TS 1.23 (= SSi 1.22) and commentary as translated by Tatia (1994: 19). 

13 GJK 374. Some sources only understand two types: ahohiya (= adho-avadhi- 
jndnd) and paramdvadhi-jnana. See, for example, Bhagavati-sutra, sataka 1, uddesaka 
4 (66a) and Sthanahga-sutra 61a, as cited in Schubring (1962: 169). 

14 Visesdvasyaka-bhasva 2593, as cited in Mahaprajna (1996 I: 553). 
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the taste of the milk becomes different on account of the defect of the receptacle in 
which it is kept.’ 11 ' In the Bhagavati-sutra there is a story about a king of 
Hastinapura named Siva who wanted to renounce the world. At this time, there were 
many groups of ascetics living on the banks of the Ganges practising various kinds 
of austerities ( tapas ), and the king became a Disapokkhi ascetic. It was customary 
for these ascetics to observe a fast, which was broken on the sixth meal ( chatthama) 
by gathering fruits and flowers, by purifying the cardinal directions with water, by 
worshipping deities such as Vaissadeva (Vaisvanara = Kubera), Soma, and Varuna, 
and by making oblations in the fire. On account of these practices and by observing 
chastity ( brahma-carya ) and self-restraint, the rdjarsi Siva acquired vibhanga- 
jhana. He saw (pasvati ) seven continents and seven oceans in the universe ( loka). 
Because he did not know anything beyond this, he assumed that this was the extent 
of the universe. He went to Hastinapura, declared that he had acquired extraordinary 
supernatural knowledge and perception (aisesa = atisesa-jnana and darsana ), and 
related what he had seen. The people there were quite impressed with his 
knowledge. Indrabhuti Gautama, Mahavlra’s chief disciple ( ganadhara ), questioned 
the Tirthankara about this. Through his omniscient knowledge ( kevala-jnana ), 
Mahavlra knew that there were many more continents and oceans, and he described 
to Gautama the nature of substances therein. After being informed of Mahavlra’s 
statements, Siva approached Mahavlra and became a Jaina mendicant ( nirgrantha ), 
ultimately attaining moksa. 16 

There is another example of vibhangavadhi-jnana also found in the Bhagavati- 
sutra. There are mendicants (anagaras) whose souls are pure but nonetheless have a 
false view of reality (mithyatva) and deceit ( mava ) and therefore would acquire only 
vibhangavadhi-jnana. If such a mendicant were to create, by means of special 
powers, the cities of Varanasi and Rajagrha, and vast clusters of towns in between 
them, he could perceive all of them, but he would not know them as they really are 
(i.e. to be created by special powers and therefore not real cities) because his 
perception is perverted ( viparita ). However, if his avadhi-jhana were not 
accompanied by mithyatva and mava, he would have ‘a feeling that neither is it the 
city of Rajagrha, nor is it the city of Varanasi, nor a vast cluster of towns in 
between.’ 17 Thus, in both of these examples, objects were perceived by 
vibhangavadhi-jnana, but there was a mistake in ascertaining the true nature or 
characteristics of these objects (svarupa-viparyaya). Other examples of 


5 SSi commentary to TS 1.31, as translated by S.A. Jain (1960: 39-40). 

6 Bhagavati-sutra, sataka 11, uddesaka 9; see Deleu (1970: 175-76). 

11 Bhagavati-sutra, sataka 3, uddesaka 6, as translated by Lalwani (1974: 101— 
106). 
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vibhahgavadhi -jnana are associated with arriving at incorrect conclusions about the 
nature of reality and on the basis of this rejecting the teachings of the Arhants, such 
as the existence of a non-material soul, and so forth. 18 As in the case of rdjarsi Siva, 
false clairvoyant knowledge is said to be acquired as the fruit of bala-tapas, i.e. 
those forms of austerities or religious practices that are associated with violence 
(himsa) or those that do not emphasise non-possession ( aparigraha ). 19 

When avadhi-jnana arises in a person who has a proper view of reality ( samyag- 
darsana), clairvoyant knowledge is also correct. Although lower degrees of partial 
clairvoyant knowledge (desavadhi-jnana) can be either correct or incorrect, higher 
degrees of clairvoyant knowledge arise only in a person with samyaktva. Thus, there 
can be no vibhahgavadhi-jnana in the case of the second and third degrees of 
clairvoyant knowledge, namely param&vadhi-jndna and sarvavadhi-jndna. 

There are numerous accounts of mendicants who have attained avadhi-jnana 
accompanied by samyag-darsana. In the Kalpa-siitra it is said that among the 
mendicant followers of Mahavlra one thousand three hundred had avadhi-jnana, 
and [some among them had] the highest degree ( utkrsta ) of avadhi-jnana. There are 
similar statements regarding the mendicant followers of the other Tirthankaras here 
as well as in Hemacandra’s Tri-sasti-salakd-purusa-caritra (‘Life-Stories of the 
Sixty-Three Illustrious Persons’), and in various Digambara sources such as 
Jinasena’s Hari-vamsa-purana . 

All of the examples of avadhi-jnana mentioned so far have arisen in those who 
have renounced the household life. However, on occasion, desavadhi-jndna is 
possible for a lay person as well. An illustration of this is found in the life-story of 
the pious householder Ananda related in the Upasaka-dasah (UvD). 21 Ananda had 
formally taken the vows of a lay follower ( anu-vratas) under Mahavlra, and he 


18 For seven types of false knowledge about the nature of soul, matter, and so forth 
gained by vibhahgavadhi-jhana, see Sthandhga-sutra (Than), sthana 7, sutra 542. 

19 See the editor’s notes to Hindi edition of the Bhagavati-sutra (Viy) on sataka 9, 
uddesaka 31, verse 14. (vol. II: 443). 

20 KS 139. Mahavlra had a total of fourteen thousand male and thirty-six thousand 
female mendicant followers. The twenty-second Tlrthankara, Neminatha, had fifteen 
hundred mendicant followers with avadhi-jnana, and the first Tlrthankara, Rsabha, nine 
thousand (KS 181 and 219). These numbers agree with Digambara sources. See 
JSKII: 386 (entry 42). 

21 The story of Ananda is the first of the ten lectures in the Upasaka-dasah. It is 
summarised in JAINI (1979: 233-40). The portion of the story that relates to avadhi- 
jnana is found at UvD 1.12-1.15. The entire text has been translated by A.F.R. 
Hoernle (1888-1890). 
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regularly practised severe forms of fasting. He decided to undertake the fast ending 
in death ( sallekhana ) and renounced all food and drink. ‘Then one day on account 
of auspicious mental effort ( subhadhyavasaya ), auspicious transformation ( subha- 
parinama ), and mental coloration ( lesva ) that had become pure, bright, or clear 
( visuddha ), there arose in Ananda avadhi-jnana from the partial destruction and 
partial suppression of avadhi-jnana-avaraniya-karman.' With this knowledge, he 
could ‘see’ five hundred vojanas (1 vojana = approximately 8 miles) to the east, 
west, and south; he could see up to five hundred vojanas in the area of the Salt Sea 
(Lavanasamudra, the ocean that encircles Jambudvipa, the continent where 
Bharataksetra is located); to the north he could see the Himalayas up to Varsadhara 
Mountain. In an upward direction, he could see as far as the Saudharmakalpa (the 
first or lowest of the heavenly abodes) and downwards he could see as far as the 
Ratnaprabha (the first or uppennost of the hell regions), to the level within this 
region where hell-beings have a life-span of 84,000 years (Lolupacyuta Hell). Thus, 
according to this account, the attainment of avadhi-jnana in humans is associated 
with auspicious mental effort ( adhyavasaya ), which in turn would cause auspicious 
transformations of the soul, including auspicious mental colorations, or lesvas. In 
his notes to his Hindi translation of this text, Dr. Chaganlal Shastri adds, ‘avadhi- 
jnana is obtained by the ksayopasama of avadhi-jndnavaraniya karmic matter 
through austerities ( tapas ), vows ( vrata ), and restraint ( pratyakhydna ), all of which 
are rooted in the wearing off or disassociation of karmic matter from the soul 
( nirjara ).’ 22 

Returning to our narrative, it is evident from a conversation between Ananda and 
Indrabhuti Gautama that clairvoyant knowledge of this extent was considered to be 
quite unusual for a lay person. Ananda asked Gautama if it was true that a 
householder could attain avadhi-jnana. When Gautama answered in the affirmative, 
Ananda related to him what he had seen. Indrabhuti Gautama told him that a 
householder could not possibly have such extensive clairvoyant knowledge and 
asked him to confess his sin and perfonn penances. Ananda then inquired if a 
person needed to confess and perform penances if what he had said was true. When 
Indrabhuti told him that it was not necessary, Ananda said that it was Indrabhuti 
Gautama himself who should confess and perfonn penances. Contused, Indrabhuti 
Gautama went to Mahavlra and told him all that had transpired. Mahavlra replied 
that indeed Gautama should confess his sin, perform penances, and forgive the 
rudeness of the layman Ananda for contradicting him in this matter. 

In addition to heavenly beings, hell-beings and humans, it is believed that five- 
sensed rational animals can also acquire desavadhi-jndna. According to Jaina 


22 UvD, p. 74. 
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sources, animals like lions and elephants can practice austerities equivalent to those 
of a lay person by fasting and by observing restraint with respect to hanning. It also 
is believed that such animals may acquire a proper view of reality ( samyaktva ) and 
even may informally assume the lay vows ( anuvratas ). However, I have found only 
a single reference to this in Hemacandra’s Tri-sasti-salaka-purusa-caritra, where it 
mentions that an elephant named Secanaka knew his former birth from 
clairvoyance. 23 


2. Manah-paryaya-jnana, or Mind-Reading 


Although Jaina acaryas are in close agreement regarding avadhi-jnana, this is not 
the case with manah-paryaya-jnana, knowledge of the states (paryavas ) of the mind 
of others, or direct knowledge (pratyaksa ) of the objects in the minds ( manas ) of 
others. 24 I will examine here the view supported by the majority of commentators 
that manah-paryaya-jnana is a distinct type of direct knowledge (pratyaksa ), 
different from avadhi-jnana, that is obstructed by a specific type of karmic matter, 
namely, manah-paryaya-jhanavaraniya-karmanP 
According to Tattv&rtha-siitra 1.26 (= SSi 1.25), ‘Mind-reading ( manah-paryava) 
and clairvoyance ( avadhi ) differ with regards to purity (visuddhi), space ( ksetra ), 
knower ( svamin ), and objects ( visava ).’ With respect to objects, a person who has 
clairvoyance can apprehend objects composed of matter that is more subtle than that 
which forms the gross physical body (audarika-sarira) of humans and animals. For 
example, the transformational body ( vaikriyaka-sarira ) of a heavenly being or a 
hell-being can be ‘seen’ by some who have avadhi-jnana. Except for karmic matter 
that comprises the karmic body, matter that forms the mind is the most subtle matter 
in any body. It is by perceiving the modifications of this matter itself that one 


23 Johnson (1931-1962 VI: 161). 

Manah-paryava is also written as manah-paryava and manah-paryava. See Tatia 
(1951: 65, n. 1). I do not intend to examine here the view held by Jinabhadra and certain 
other commentators that follow him that manah-paryaya is a type of direct knowledge 
(pratyaksa) but that it is restricted to intuition of the states of the mind engaged in 
thinking, and that the external objects that are thought of are known only by inference 
(anumana). For a discussion of the various commentators on this subject, see Tatia 
(1951: 65-68). 

2 The opposing view is held by Siddhasena Divakara, who understands manah- 
paryaya to be a specific type of avadhi-jnana. For details, see Tatia (1951: 69). 
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‘knows the objects thought of by the minds of others.’ 26 In his notes on this siitra, 
TATIA explains that ‘Mind-reading knows the thinking expressed by the modes of 
the material clusters which constitute the mind. Mind-reading knows the finer 
modes of the material clusters which are beyond the reach of clairvoyance.’ 27 In his 
notes on Tattv&rtha-sutra 1.29 (= SSi 1.28), which reads: ‘Mind-reading is an 
infinitesimal part of that [which is ascertained by clairvoyance],’ TATIA explains 
that mind-reading is narrower because ‘it can only identify the modes of the 
material clusters that constitute mind, while clairvoyance can identify all kinds of 
material clusters in cosmic space. However, clairvoyance cannot read the mind, that 
is, it cannot identify the modes of the mind’s material clusters because these are too 
subtle.’ 28 

There are two types of mind-reading according to Tattv&rtha-sutra 1.24 
(= SSi 1.23): rju-mati-manah-paryaya, ‘straight’ or ‘simple’ mind-reading, and 
vipula-mati-manah-paryaya, ‘complex’ mind-reading. Tatia states that simple 
mind-reading knows only a few general modes of the mind and relates to thoughts 
about an object or an action, while complex mind-reading knows many different 
modes and is related to the deeper motivation or beliefs that underlie simple 
thoughts. ‘Simple modes relate to thoughts about an object or action and the 
complex to the deeper motivation and beliefs that lie behind these thoughts.’ 
According to Gommata-sara, by directing one’s attention to the material object 
located in the mind of another, a person directly knows the thoughts of another 
through simple mind-reading. 29 In his translation of this text, J.L. JAINI mentions 
that ‘simple mental-knowledge directly sees the thing upon which the mind of 
another is exercising at the present. For example, a man is thinking of establishing a 
library. Simple mental knowledge will see this fact... If he has forgotten some of 
the details, simple knowledge will see the present desire and also the forgotten 
details.’ 30 He explains complex mental knowledge using the example of Mahavlra’s 
renunciation: ‘There is no historic record of a particular action done by Lord 
Mahavlra, when preparing for his renunciation. Complex knowledge can even today 
see his mental activity corresponding to that preparation. Simple knowledge cannot 
see this fact because there is nothing in the mind of another, at the present moment, 
to link up that past with the present.’ 31 Among these two, ‘complex mind-reading 


26 S.A. Jain (1960: 34). 

27 Tatia (1994: 20). 

28 Tatia (1994: 21). 

29 GJK 448. 

30 J.L. Jaini’s commentary on GJK 441 (1927: 230-31). 

31 J.L. Jaini’s commentary on GJK 441 (1927: 230-31). 
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(vipula-mati-manah-paryaya) is more pure than simple mind reading ( rju-mati- 
manah-paryava) because the conduct of the person who has it is increasing in 
purity. However, rju-mati is subject to downfall (pratipata ) because in the person 
who has it there is the destruction of [good] conduct from the rise of kasayasd 
Regarding space, although it is possible for clairvoyant knowledge to reach to the 
limits of the occupied universe (lokakasa), mind-reading extends only to the most 
distant regions of the universe where humans live (two and one-half continents and 
oceans in the centre of the universe). The Sarvartha-siddhi explains that simple 
mind-reading can extend from a distance of one krosa (two miles) up to one vojana 
(eight miles) and complex mind-reading up to the mountain range that forms the 
boundary of human habitation (Manusottara). 32 However, Gommata-sara 456 
understands this to be the area of a square, not the circumference of the 
Manusottara. According to J.L. JAINI, the spatial range of complex mind-reading 
therefore would include the thoughts of those five-sensed rational animals and 
heavenly beings living in this area as well. 33 This contradicts the view found in the 
Avasyaka-niryukti that that mind-reading is limited to the minds of humans (jana- 
mana ). 34 With respect to time, simple mind-reading extends from a minimum of two 
or three past or future births to a maximum of seven or eight births, while complex 
mind-reading extends from a minimum of seven or eight births to innumerable 
births. 35 Thus, when compared with clairvoyant knowledge, mind-reading is more 
restricted in its scope of objects as well as its spatial range. 

In comparison to the number of beings who attain avadhi-jnana either by birth or 
through merit, there are only a few who will attain manah-paryava. Commenting on 
who can attain it, Akalanka quotes a lengthy passage from an unidentified source 
stating 

‘ Manah-paryava is manifested only among humans, not among 
heavenly beings ( devas ), hell-beings ( narakis ), or animals (tiryahcas). 
Among humans, it arises only among those capable of complete 


32 TS 1.23 and commentary, as translated by S.A. Jain (1960: 34-35). GJK 445 uses 
the term ‘prthaktvaj for the minimum and maximum. This is glossed in the commentary 
as 2 or 3 krosas minimum and 7 or 8 vojanas maximum. 

33 J.L. JAINI (1927: 235). 

' 4 Tatia (1951:69), quoting Avasyaka-niryukti 76. However, some Svetambara 
commentators understand this to include all five-sensed beings living in the manusya- 
loka , see Siddhasenagani’s commentary on TS 1.24. 

35 This same statement is found at GJK 457. Unfortunately neither Pujyapada nor the 
commentators on Gommata-sara discuss how mind-reading in past and future births is 
to be understood. 
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development (paryaptas ), not among those bom through coagulation 
(, sammiircchana ). Among womb-born humans, it arises only in those 
born in the karma-bhumis, not among those in the akarma-bhumis. 
Among those karma-bhumi bom humans, it arises only in those whose 
development is completed, who have attained samyag-drsti, and who 
are restrained. It does not arise in one who is not restrained ( asamyata ) 
or who is partially restrained ( samyatasamyata ). It arises in those from 
the sixth guna-sthana (pramatta ) through the twelfth guna-sthana 
(, ksina-kasaya ) whose purity of conduct is increasing ( pravardhamana- 
caritra ), not among those whose purity of conduct is decreasing 
( hiyamana-caritra ). 36 Among them, it arises only in those who have 
attained at least one of the seven rddhis, or supernatural powers, and 
among them, it arises only in some, not in all.’ 37 

Likewise, the Sat-khandagama (SKhA) states that manah-paryaya is possible 
from the sixth ( pramatta-samyata ) through the twelfth ( ksina-kasava-vita-raga 
chadmastha) guna-sthanas. And there is a similar passage in Gommata-sdra-jiva- 
kanda 445 that reads: ‘And mental knowledge appears in saints with one or more of 
the seven supernatural powers (rddhis), and with ever increasing lofty conduct, in 
the seven,’ namely, from the sixth through the twelfth guna-sthanas. 

In spite of these statements, there is some disagreement regarding the attainment 
of manah-paryaya in the sixth guna-sthana. In the edition of Sarvartha-siddhi 
edited by Phoolchandra Siddhanta Sastri, there is a note that other manuscripts read 
apramatta (seventh guna-sthana ). 38 S.A. JAIN translates this as ‘from the seventh 
stage of perfection of vows to the twelfth stage of destroyed delusion.’ 39 It is 
possible that this difference may be the result of scribal differences in eliding the 
initial ‘a’ of the word ‘ apramatta .’ However, this is not the case in Svetambara 
sources, which apparently understand the attainment of manah-paryaya in the 
seventh guna-sthana and not the sixth. In his commentary on Tattvartha-sutra 1.24, 
Siddhasenagani glosses Umasvati’s term samyata as ‘excluding the (first) six ( guna- 


36 SSi 222 onTS 1.25. 

37 RVar 1.25. See also SSi 222 and GJK 445. The rddhis listed here are buddhi, pasa, 
vikrivd, ausadha, rasa, bala and aksina. 

38 See Bharatiya Jnanapltha edition of SSi, p. 94, note 2. He provides few details 
regarding these alternate readings. The references are to ‘mu’ = Mudrita copy 
(Sarvarthasiddhi) and ‘di 1,2’ = Dilli copy 1,2. The Bharatiya Jnanapltha edition of 
Rajavarttika reads pramatta, with no alternate readings given. 

39 S.A. Jain (1992: 36). 
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sthanas), mithya-drsti through pramatta .’ Likewise, there is a passage in the Nandl- 
siitra, similar to that quoted in Akalanka’s commentary mentioned above, stating 
that persons who are ‘self-controlled and free from passions ( apramatta ) and who 
are possessed of rddhis are entitled to possess this manah-paryaya.' 4ii 

There is yet another alternative offered in the Digambara Pahcastikava. Here it 
states that both rju-mati and vipula-mati arise only in a muni who is apramatta, 
without the fifteen types of carelessness ( pramada ), and who has proper faith, 
knowledge, and conduct. Although it is a rule that at the time of its arising, the muni 
must be apramatta, after this, it can exist in the state of pramatta. 41 This opinion 
regarding the attainment of manah-paryaya is similar to the rule associated with the 
karman that fonns the transnational body of a muni ( aharaka-sarira-nama- 
karman). This karman can be bound only while the muni is in the seventh guna- 
sthana but it must come into rise forming the body in the sixth guna-sthana. 
GLASENAPP (1942: 83, n. 1) explains that ‘if a yati manifests in himself the 
translocation-body, he exhibits a certain impatience ( autsukya ) and is therefore 
pramatta .’ Perhaps there is a similar notion regarding manah-paryaya, that while a 
muni is in such a state of purity and is practising various fonns of meditation 
(dhyana ), he would not choose to employ his ability to know the thoughts of others, 
although this power would be in existence at this level of spiritual purity. 

There is no good explanation offered by the commentators as to why it is not 
possible for those in the 1 owe r gun a-sth an a s to attain manah-paryava. In VTrasena’s 
Dhavala-tlka to SKhA, the question is raised, ‘Why is manah-paryava not possible 
for beings in the lower guna-sthanas, desa-virati, etc.’ As is often the case, 
VIrasena’s response merely states, ‘It is not possible because there is a prohibition 
in its arising in those who are partially restrained (sa my a m as a my a ma) and not 
restrained ( asamvama ).’ 42 Nor is there an explanation offered as to why not 
everyone who attains the sixth guna-sthana will acquire manah-paryava. VIrasena 
states, ‘if it were the case that restraint was the only cause of this, then this would be 
a valid assumption. However, there are some additional causes, namely, excellent 
(vasistha ) location, and time, and so forth.’ 43 

In accordance with the degree to which manah-paryaya-jhanavaraniya-karman is 
partially destroyed and partially suppressed ( ksavopasama) at any given time, the 
extent of this knowledge will increase or decrease, and it may even be lost 
altogether (pratipatf) if ksavopasama of this karman ceases. However, complex 


40 Nandl-sutra 17, as quoted in Tatia (1951: 68). 

41 Pancdstikaya, as quoted in JSK III: 269. 

42 See JSK III: 269 (entry 4). 

43 See JSK III: 269. 
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mind-reading is characterised by increasing partial destruction and partial 
suppression of manah-paryayavaraniya-karman, and once attained, it is never lost 
(apmtipdtl). ‘A saint with complex mental knowledge must attain liberation from 
the same body. That very knowledge is enlarged to omniscience.’ 44 

While it is certain that male mendicants may sometimes acquire manah-paryaya, 
this may not be the case for female mendicants. For Digambaras, of course, the 
question of a woman attaining manah-paryaya does not arise because they maintain 
that it is not possible for a woman to take the mendicant vow of non-possession 
(i aparigraha ); thus their highest spiritual attainment is that of the fifth guna-sthana. 
However, there is a discussion of this subject in Strl-nirvana-prakarana (c. 814- 
867), a text of an extinct sect called Yapanlya. This text says ‘[The opponent (i.e. 
Digambaras)] may say that women do not attain nirvana [for the following reasons] 
(2) because they lack supernatural powers ( labdhis ) such as that of winning debates 
and so on and (5) because they lack the direct awareness of the thought forms of 
others ( manah-paryava-jhana).’ 4 5 The Yapanlya response is as follows: ‘There is no 
non-attainment of siddhi [i.e. moksa\ even in cases where there is non-attainment of 
such supernatural powers as skill in debate or transformation of the body and so 
forth ... or [if one does not have] direct mental perception [which are all points 
agreed upon by both sides].’ 46 In his Svopajna-vrtti on the Strl-nirvana-prakarana, 
Acarya Sakatayana explains that 

“‘transformation of the body” is the power that enables one to assume 
the form of Indra and other [gods]; it is also known as the supernatural 
power to transform oneself. The words “and so forth” include such 
supernatural powers as walking in the air; women do not have these 
powers .... “Direct mental perception” is divided into a 
“straightforward” type [which is restricted in both time and space] and 
a “curved” type [which can extend through innumerable births and into 
all human abodes]. [Direct mental perception] is possible only to a 
monk who has taken the total vows of a mendicant; it is the knowledge 
of objects that are within the minds of animals and human beings who 
reside within the confines of the Manusottara range of mountains. 
Women do not possess it. Thus, even though women are incapable of 
these powers that are produced through excellence in knowledge, 


44 GJK 447 and J.L. Jaini’s commentary (1927: 222-23). 

45 Strl-nirvana-prakarana #12 [4], as translated by Jaini (1991: 51). 

46 Strl-nirvana-prakarana #21 [7], as translated by Jaini (1991: 53). 
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conduct, and austerities, this does not mean that they are incapable of 
moksa. Moksa is not dependent on these alone.’ 47 

Although Svetambaras concur with the Yapaniyas on the ability of women to 
attain moksa and the eating of morsel-food by kevalins, I am not certain whether 
Svetambaras agree with the Yapaniyas on this matter. In her translation of 
Hemacandra’s Tri-sasti-salaka-purusa-caritra, 4 * Helen JOHNSON provides a long 
note on the subject of labdhis. She states that all labdhis can be acquired by bhavya 
men; but there are ten that are not possible to bhavya women. She does not include 
either rju-mati-jnana or vipula-mati-jnana in her list of those that cannot be 
acquired by women. She then states, ‘These ten exceptions, plus no. 8 ( rjumati 
jhana), no. 9 ( vipulamati jhana), and no. 12 ( kevali ) are not possible to abhavya- 
men. This is according to Pravacana-sdroddhdra ,’ 49 Unfortunately, I do not have 
access to this text to verify her statement. If she is correct, it would appear that there 
were some Svetambara acarvas who disagreed with the Yapaniyas in this regard 
and maintained that it is possible for both men and women to acquire manah- 
paryaya after taking the mendicant vows. 

There is at least one woman who according to Svetambaras attained manah- 
paryaya : the nineteenth Tlrthankara, Malli. 50 In her life-story in Hemacandra’s Tri- 
sasti-salaka-purusa-caritra, it is mentioned that ‘After a three-day fast Lord Malli 
became a mendicant... Malli’s mind-reading knowledge arose just then, and on the 
same day omniscience arose.’ 51 I have found no other mention in Svetambara 
sources of a woman attaining manah-paryaya. It is difficult to decide whether this 
might be interpreted as an extraordinary event ( ascarya ) associated with the special 
circumstances of Malli’s birth as female or whether manah-paryaya might arise in 
other mendicant women as well. 


47 Stri-nirvana-prakarana #21 [7], as translated by Jaini (1991: 53-54). 

48 According to WlNTERNlTZ (1983 III: 557, n. 1) a commentary was written on this 
text by Siddhasenasuri in CE 1185. This Siddhasena is different from Siddhasena 
Divakara and Siddhasenagani, who wrote a commentary on TS. 

49 Johnson (1931-19621: 75-76, n. 111). She mentions here that the Pravacana- 
sardddhdra of Nemicandra (verses 1492-1508) is the most complete list that she has 
found. An abhavya could never have this type of knowledge because they can never 
attain samyaktva (= fourth guna-sthana ). Thus, the question of their assuming 
mendicant vows would not arise. For details on abhavyatva, see Jaini (1977). 

50 Digambaras believe that Malli was a male. 

51 Johnson (1931-1962 IV: 66). 
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Although there are many stories in Jaina texts that mention the application of 
clairvoyant and omniscient knowledge, I have been unable to locate any narratives 
describing the details of what was perceived via manah-paryava. Hemacandra’s Tri- 
sasti-salaka-purusa-caritra relates the stories of the twenty-four Tirthankaras who 
attained omniscience in Bharataksetra during this descending half-cycle of time 
(avasarpim ). In the story of Rsabha, the first Tlrthankara of our time, it is said that 
he renounced the world and after fasting for three days ‘The Lord’s manah-paryaya 
knowledge, which makes clear the mind-substance of the human world, arose just as 
if it had an appointment with the initiation.’ 52 The attainment of this knowledge 
immediately after renunciation is included in the life-story of most, but not all, of 
the Tirthankaras. There apparently is a belief that all Tirthankaras have avadhi- 
jhana from the time of conception and that all attain manah-paryaya-jnana soon 
after renunciation. 53 

It is not surprising that there is no further mention of manah-paryaya between the 
time of renunciation and the attainment of omniscience in the narratives of the lives 
of most of the twenty-four Tirthankaras because the accounts often are quite 
abbreviated. However, even for those Tirthankaras whose life-stories are more 
detailed, the treatment of manah-paryava is quite cursory. For example, in the Tri- 
sasti-salaka-purusa-caritra, it is said that Mahavlra’s manah-paryava ‘became 
manifest at the same time as good-conduct’ following a two day fast just after 
initiation. 54 There are references to Mahavlra’s avadhi-jhana between the time of 
his renunciation and his attainment of omniscience some twelve and one-half years 
later. For instance, it is said that ‘The Lord knew by clairvoyance “Today much of 
my karman must be destroyed”,’ and his ‘religious meditation ( dhanna-dhyana ), 
which is especially destructive type of karman, burned during the night as he 
endured the calamity of the cold. Sri VIrasvamin’s clairvoyance ( avadhi-jhana ), like 
that of an Anuttara-god, became very strong, beholding the entire world (i.e. it 
extended as far as the border of the occupied universe, the lokakasa).’ 55 But oddly 


52 Johnson (1931-1962 I: 166). 

53 Charlotte Krause (1952: 130, n. 6) mentions this subject in Ancient Jaina Hymns. 
Commenting on the phrase ‘ adya-jhana-traya’ she states that the Tirthankaras are 
believed to possess the first three categories of knowledge, namely rnati-jhana or 
knowledge obtained through the senses and the process of thinking, sruta-jhana or 
knowledge acquired by instruction, and avadhi-jhana, or transcendental knowledge of 
material things, from their very conception. They acquire the last two, namely rnanah- 
parydya-jhana or thought-reading, and kevala-jhana at later stages of their lives. 

54 JOHNSON (1931-1962 VI: 39). 

55 JOHNSON (1931-1962 VI: 76 and 80). 
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enough, there is almost total silence regarding his manah-paryaya. The only 
reference that I have located regarding the application of his direct knowledge is a 
passage in the Jnatr-dharma-kathah ( Naya-dhamma-kahao ) where Mahavlra knows 
the thoughts of Mehakumara. 56 

Both Svetambaras and Digambaras maintain that it is not possible for anyone in 
this location of the universe at this time to attain manah-paryaya. In the 
Visesavasvaka-bhasya, Jinabhadra lists twelve extraordinary attainments ( labdhis) 
that came to an end after the death of Jambu, including ascent of the upasama- and 
ksapaka-srenis, and attainment of paramavadhi-jhana and manah-paryaya-jnana. 
There also is a passage in the Maha-purana of Jinasena that reads, ‘munis of the 
pancama-kdla will not have avadhi-jhana and manah-paryaya-jnana ,’ 57 Thus, as 
with paramavadhi-jhana and sarvavadhi-jhana, the possibility of having any type 
of manah-paryaya apparently ended some sixty-four years after Mahavlra’s nirvana 
with the death of Jambu, when the possibility of attaining moksa also ended. 

It is easy to understand why complex mind-reading is no longer possible because 
it is attained only by those who will ascend the ksapaka-sreni, thereby attaining 
moksa in that very life. However, I have found no statements in the commentaries as 
to why this is the case with simple mind-reading as well. One might speculate that 
the non-attainment of manah-paryaya would correspond with the non-attainment of 
the rddhis. However, according to traditional accounts such as Hemacandra’s 
Parisista-parvan, it was still possible to attain various supernatural powers after the 
time of Jambu. Here, it states that Bhadrabahu, the last muni to know all fourteen 
Pur-vas, had taught his disciple Sthulabhadra ten Purvas. Bhadrabahu refused to 
teach him the remaining Pur-vas out of displeasure at Sthulabhadra’s using his 
magical powers to turn himself into a lion, thereby frightening his sisters who had 
come to see him. 58 


56 This is mentioned in Deo (1956: 200, n. 311) (Naya, p. 44). 

57 Maha-purana 41.76, as quoted in JSKI: 198. Regarding the loss of avadhi-jhana, 
there is a passage in the Tri-loka-prajhapti (4.1510-1517, as cited in JSK I: 198) stating 
that two hundred seventy-five years after the loss of all those who knew the Acarahga, 
King Kalki will demand taxes from the munis, and some of them will go without food. 
Not eating, some may get avadhi-jhana. Every thousand years or so, there may be 
someone who will have it. 

58 Fynes (1998: 194-95). See also Canto 12, where the magical powers of Vajra are 
described. It should be noted that not all magical powers are acquired directly by 
asceticism. It is believed that there are certain supernatural powers ( vidyas ) that are gifts 
from the gods and some that could be learned from the Purvas. See, for example, Fynes 
(1998: 226, verse 157) and (: 237, verses 307-08). In Vajra’s life-story, there is also the 
following statement: ‘Vajra knew what the citizens were thinking and saying through his 
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As illustrated by the story of Sthulabhadra, when supernatural powers, including 
avadhi-jnana and manah-paryaya-jnana, arise in a person that is subject to passions 
(kasavas) of stronger degrees of intensity, they can pose a threat to spiritual 
progress, because there is always the danger of attachment to these powers. This 
would be the case for lower degrees of clairvoyant knowledge (, desavadhi-jnana ) 
and for simple mind-reading ( rju-mati-manah-paryaya ). With clairvoyant 
knowledge, if a person has a false view of reality ( mithyatva ), there is the additional 
danger that such knowledge is false; therefore, it could mislead others and could 
contradict Jaina dharma. Even when such powers are associated with a correct view 
of reality ( samyag-darsana ) attachment to these powers is detrimental to a 
mendicant’s continued spiritual progress. Therefore, those mendicants who make a 
living through occult powers, including clairvoyance and mind-reading, are 
considered to be the lowest among the five classes of ascetics. 59 There is, however, 
apparently little danger associated with the higher levels of clairvoyance and mind¬ 
reading, for those who have param&vadhi-jnana, sarvavadhi-jnana, and vipula- 
mati-manah-paryaya do not fall to the lower states of spiritual purity and thus are 
never subjected to stronger degrees of passions that would be associated with 
attachment to these powers. In a sense, these three advanced levels of direct 
knowledge are precursors of perfect knowledge ( kevala-jnana ), which arises only 
after the mohaniya-karman that causes attachment or pride has been totally 
destroyed. Thus, it would be correct to say that among the three types of direct 
knowledge ‘only omniscience is perfectly innate because it alone arises out of the 
total elimination of knowledge-covering karma.’ 60 It is never accompanied by 
ignorance nor is it ever associated with impure transformations of the soul caused 
by the rise of the destructive karmans. Unlike knowledge attained through lower 
levels of clairvoyance and mind-reading, that which is known through omniscient 
knowledge can never lead to actions that are harmful to the soul in any way because 
there can never be the binding of any new karman that would lead to future births, 
be they pleasant or unpleasant, that would prolong the soul’s beginningless, but not 
necessarily endless, journey in samsara. 


excellent powers of perception;’ Fynes (1998: 235, verse 285). Since I do not have 
access to the original text, I would hesitate to speculate about the intended meaning of 
this passage. 

59 Such mendicants are called pulaka because they are like husks, or empty or 
shrivelled grain. For the five classes of mendicants, see TS 9.48 (= SSi 9.46). 

60 Tatia (1994: 13). 
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The Essence and Outline of Jainism 


MUNI JAMBU VI JAY A 


n# II II# ##giRT#TmR II 


#F?Kl^mT# ^cfHKlNNT#: f#T^T#t H»Md I *f*T#fd f#T: I 

##TR%:WW Ti###^RFRK^FJF # ^T#cl 

4'JR^riRfN: ##R: #5^ pjH^I#d 1###T: I f#T % 
#F#T R#f## ^1 % #RT ^c^T# I #T# ^fFT#R #?t 

^ ^rr# ##^ Tig w#i #r# 

^I'+TUTHUf-r^'H I 

TFT1#####TR: #*# WIFI: FTH## I f#^ #| ##FRI *Kr##y ^ I 
4J4 5 4dKI f#TT ^1 FT#T# ¥Ti## rf^T RT#R ^FT# IWT# #?f ^#lf# 
#T ^:Hf#RRI #3T: #TRR##N *#Hd| cKfcj U'^R'R I 
4^lf<^TRlH'R^jifd- c y'H'J0'UM'RUfJRy^dJJ0'IU ^ 

WRf: ^Rjf#T: 7#: 71 ##I#RTR ###: I 

4T#|:^^# #^T: I *T# ^wf#l F°r f#fr#?I: I 

#^FTFP5#^I dRIddllddi ^TFJ# FTP## 3W=bR!li #%^jRTJT f#lT: 

^FT# ##?RI I 
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qfCRFq ^ % TJW: TTR^TRK Mi'^fRi % 

TTIHR ^pr%, fWTRJ RRST ^SP% I ^ TJff^T: rlRT ^fifcKT^f^ IcTT^T 
WRfR % ^trrfi ^sp%, fWTRJ ^ifel ^sp% I 

<MI&N*il^<r^rvW: Rl HFTf ^g ^qf^M TT qjq 

#T^T =JT ^5T% I ^fRRFf R d^Ud %RT T^fal cTRR^HFR^fT 
R q<R*J<sf <*>'<: RTR^TRFR^ ^RT RFf: I HHKIRIWH: ^RTR+RT 
'iH<i;THR R Wf R^I: I 

^lePR R#F TRRT ■qftsRfcT I cfq 'HFT ^k^TTRY, ^RTPlFftfcl 

^TPTgRT oRfft I ^RTHt '-rf|’ $**£*&, 'dFTTg * ^dWRJI ’ 

^RpRT I scHlMlRji ?RRTr RfaRTT R ^R^%RTT^Tr ^!JT: 

sF^!T ffig yi^dPd, 3 % sF^!J sFRq I 3cRf%TT 

wwwm ^RT TRTT =bJeWsb *RfcT I r^Tlfd ^HRITRt diTeWsbfR!;i 

mti ^ ^JdTdfH, q^Tfcf R R1R Hfa^Rd I 

R cTt?ta: ^?RF ‘'JSRF ^-P-Rf I Ref R RRct RSjfT 

WdT f^RTT ?T2#T TRTFR^fH cTCRj ^RstRHRid p# R ^ RFf 
ci B’qf^ifRi tt rtrrr% q^q q^i ^frsqnri^Rig ^rwf: 
(^d^Hd) I ^2RF TR% cTt?ta fET HMWd’V'IRI I 

^RTTRRRf%TTR jFPW^: (RllWT:) WT: cftsfoR:, cRT: 
WTf^RRTSIT^T: RT#mmRI STM>lfd: cftef^TT:, del: RT >4dfd>lfddHl 
^W^^fRPT: q^lcTU: RTH: eftfe: l 

Dr. Hermann Jacobi: ‘In conclusion let me assert my conviction that 
Jainism is an original system quite distinct and independent from all 
others, and that therefore it is of great importance for the study of 
philosophical thought and religious life in ancient India.’ 1 

Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan: ‘There is nothing wonderful in my 
saying that Jainism was in existence long before Vedas were 
composed.’ 


1 Hermann Jacobi: Jaina Sutras. Part 1: Acardhga Sutra. Kalpa Sutra. Translated 
from Prakrit by ... . Sacred Books of the East 22, Oxford University Press, Oxford 1884. 
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Lokamanya Balagangadhar Tilak: ‘We learn from shastras and 
commentaries that Jainism is existing from beginningless time. This 
fact is indisputable and free from difference of opinion. There is 
historical evidence on this point.’ 

Mrs. Annie Besant: ‘Lord Mahaveera was the last and not the first of 
the great 24 teachers.’ 2 

^5ER*, ddt ddtdhl ddtdT: WfddT: -^5r: (matter), LRffeRRd 
Wlfftdddd:, 1WR , I ddTdT^ TTdldT dTddt 

dg?Td dtdT dd^l dfcT| fdGdt Wdfcl, dTdlfddTfd 

dfadjlfd l*3lfd d dfHdfdl dd: TjxRdsf 

dWhlTiri^TT d^dldl: I TFTt^FTt#^M d^TT: 

diTdsbl dHH ( dpFR) Mf^HK'41 dtdl ddm^dldl ddfd I ^ 

dTdT: HtW:, dd dfafSR), did d fddd IdTdldJ ddfd 

#TTT%JW«T%I idddddWd^d dfd^: ddjdt: RTcT: wt^ 

^Nf^fcJlNdl: dT:ddT: dTdtdT TFdl dW«T% I dldt%dfdt% 

dfrTdfrdTdTddTd IN 4il Id: TTTdddTddTfddTdTTJ t^pTOcftWT^- 

English-German- dTfddTdTT| d %fefdT: dT:WdT TFdl: I d 

%dd d%dl djd, <d f dd'ljjdd °dcft|' :dlfd^'iddrfdfd d ^did 

ddMtffddddl fd^t TFddfrMdd I 

Dr. Hertel: ‘The Jainas have written great masterpieces for the 
benefit of the world.’ 

fdM ^wf dqfdS: dd Iwr- dddddTddl-dTd-dsgd- M Ril cfrdH IK: 
^d-dfdd-dTd- d*M d) lf<d f JI FT d dd^itSTi^d I ddlfd, ddfd df dtdT 
dlfddfddsJFd, %sfd dcf d I dWRdfddLKb: Wddd: dftfd 

TT^dT dddFd:, dddT dddT dd^d d dftdTdrf: TJdTfdfdTddd dlddtd ^td 


2 Jain Gazette 10/1 (1914) 4. 
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twfei RRRt RfR^rr i ^Tcfr twf rrtr mm rPrtrrt^ tort rfri 

RTOHn fR^RR TOlfRTO% I tRTTIRR: RTRR*RTT HfRTPJH' R RTOft % 

^tPR I 

RTRt RftRT, fRRp; RtRFRRIR: (TOTSR:), RfaFRlgcft R RRfRlfRfR 
tRR?fRTO RR^tfej oRfrT I 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad (the first President of India): ‘Jainism has 
contributed to the world the sublime doctrine of ahimsa. No other 
religion has emphasised the importance of ahimsa and carried its 
practice to the extent that Jainism has done. Jainism deserves to 
become the universal religion because of its ahimsa doctrine.’ 

fRRftsft ftro rt ^ TTTORTftrotR r ttri 

RRfRTORRTOHRRRRTRt rrtoh wrf^r% i rrjr: trtr^r Rt*RRT ftfroj 
wlRt i rr: rrrv'R r i rrtott^ ttto oRffr rto trtor ttottrtr r tt: 

TOTglR: TRh£R:l RTtR RTOJRI TOR: TTHR^RIR^ RRRI RTR TORT 
tRR?fRTO tfifegl iRRTTRRT I RTORRTOHTR 

tRRTOHTRVRRRR RtRTRTORiH, cT^TT tRRT^RTOtRT R^RRRRTfRTORIRRTO 0 

oiftwwj 

tRRIRR: TIPTOE RRT ttf RRTOT RfR'TOPt RR: % RIRRR 

RTRITOTtR RRTR1, RR R T8jfTO, fRSjtR RIRFR, Tit R *plt R RT RTORR 
iRFRTfq- ftRfR, R %RI RRIIRR fRRft TRRtt faRTOTRIR RRfR, TRft 

RTpJ RlftcT^ RI TRlt^J ft fRRTTT ''fRpR, RPfft (fRlft RRjRffRRRRTRIR 
<J#R, ITOR PRTRTRRHTRRHRT fRRTiTO, fRTTOT RIRRTTJT TRTTOTR RR 
RlfR R ^RpR, TERRS' RTOJRfRRfTO I ^RI tRTTPfTT R)RR 
ftfWRRftRfRTO R RRR I 

RRRTRIsfq tHRRHTO ft%5 TRWT I %R %R RpfTJT RtRIRT RTORtTOrKR 
RRfR RRTJ^ Rft^ R RftRRRI RRfR RTO R RRfSTOT RIRt ITOlfRRT RRRT 
fRTOTTJ RRRTTTR'J R RjJd H R-d I RR JRR RTRRRRRI RlR RTOft RR# I 
tRRT RTffTO§Hfr5fq TORTORh^RTO: | 
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^ TJJsdddT ddFdd fal^CIS ffd wwt 'SRffr I %dFdW TTIdd: 
ddfcr i r<*wm i ^trt wt ddfcr i ^pfrsfq 

^ d# I ddrfd fH<£Rfl: TTfdTdfd dTd d'd^dT djd I 

d*r4sfd ^diWfl fal^CIS #TT fddldT TJjff: P’lfd dRTlfdl d ^4fd! I 
%dd dfd #TT ^ Tjftf d ■‘jspq^d d dT dlRCR] ^d#d I 
TdFTdidTfdd: %TFTfsm ^ d ^dfdl I 

<MKdd4 ddFdW fdJR-HRiji d dTRRIIRO dfRdfdr dfd I drfd d 
M^Sdlddd^W^ddfd TdTrftdlfd fddddfddddilfd dddd dVidl'dfM I 
dTTdddT^dldTfd #f : THdfd ddlfd HRTRI di£% I 

dT^Tdrr ddcdd fddidtdd I fdflddTg WlftdTdTsf ^fdTdi TRJT dj? 
dh^Edi: | #RTT^dT d ddft fTdrdl dfddd I 

Dr. Satischandra Vidyabhusana: ‘The Jain Sadhu leads a life which is 
praised by all. He practises the Vratas and the rites strictly and shows 
to the world the way one has to go in order to realise the soul (the 
Atma). Even the life of a Jain householder is so faultless that India 
should be proud of him.’ 

fWTTg Hdddd: dTfddfdTdT dddj '^JddTTT: I dtdT: ddF3 dm TT^id TJ# 
dd^ dddd II 


df^dT (tdM-dM) 
ddTd^d:, dldEpfdJ 
’frWdTdddt, ^ddldl: 

^o-^-^ooo 


R4MKNl4^^1hr^dfdfe'Jl'0%lt L lglR<hK- 
4RMKNl44d^lhrSddA , dtl(l ; a<r^l^- 
dRdldd^ddfdTR#^JddidddE%dTdt 
■gfd tjp^fddd: 




Catuyama-samvara in the Pali Canon 

PADMANABH S. JAINI 


Although more than a hundred years have passed since Hermann JACOBI 
published one of his most important articles ‘Mahavlra and His Predecessors’ 
(Indian Antiquary’ 1880), his observations on the Buddhist references to Nigantha 
Nataputta and the catuyama-samvara attributed to him in the Sdmanna-phala-sutta 
(DN 2) 1 remain to this day the firm foundation upon which the historicity of 
Mahavlra and the antiquity of the teaching known as the catuyama-samvara rests. 
JACOBI repeats some of his arguments in the ‘Introductions’ to his translation of 
four Jaina canonical texts, The Jaina Sutras, Parts 1 and 2 (1884 and 1895). Here, 
he gives additional literary evidence from the Jaina scriptures, especially the Kesi- 
Goyamijjam, Chapter 23, of the Uttarddhyayana-sutra. 2 He demonstrates that the 
Pali text was erroneous in attributing the catuyama-samvara (called caujjama- 
dhamma in the Jaina texts) to Nataputta (i.e. Mahavlra) and that the doctrine of the 
Niganthas was anterior to both the Buddha and Mahavlra. Rather, it had been 
preached by the twenty-third Jina Parsva, as evidenced in the Uttaradhyayana-sutra. 
The Samanha-phala-sutta does not give what the four items of the catuyama- 
samvara might be. The above-mentioned passage in the Uttaradhyayana-sutra 
provides the information that Parsva taught the Four Restraints, whereas Mahavlra 
laid down the Five Mahavratas; however, neither of these are enumerated here. The 
scriptural evidence, both the Buddhist and the Jaina texts mentioned above, 
apparently is the extent to which virtually all subsequent researches on the 
catuyama / caujjama from the time of Jacobi have been confined. 3 


1 DN I: 58: Evam vutte, bhante, Nigantho Nataputto mam etad avoca — ’idha, 
Maharaja, Nigantho catuydma-samvara-samvuto hoti ... . bhante, Nigantho Nataputto 
sanditthikam samahha-phalamputtho samano cdtuydma-samvaram byakasi. 

2 Uttar 23.23: 

cdujjdmo ya jo dhammo jo imo pamca-sikkhio / 
desio Vaddhamanena Pasena ya mahdmuni //23//. 

3 Noteworthy among these are works by Kosambi (1941), Modi (1965), Sanghavi 
(1989), Dhaky (1997), Malvania (1997), and Sagarmal Jain (1997). 

Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 123-140. 
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The five maha-vratas are evident, however, from the Sthanahga and other sutras, 
where they are described in detail, together with the five bhavanas to perfect each of 
them. They consist of refraining from all killing, from telling lies, from taking 
anything not given, from sexual activity, and from attachment to all possessions. 4 
They are also called panca-jama to contrast with the caujjama in the Bhagavati- 
siitra of the Svetambara canon. Sataka no. 25, uddesa 3, of this text summarises in 
five gathas the five kinds of sarhyamas, or restraints, the first two of which are of 
relevance here for our study. The first samyama is called samayika-sarhyama, which 
according to Acaranga-sutra has the meaning of refraining from all evil actions 
whatsoever, as Mahavlra did: savvarh me akaranijjam pava-kammarh ti kattu 
samayiam carittam pativajjai , 5 ft is said in the first gatha of the Bhagavati-sutra 
that this samayika itself is the supreme caujjama-dhamma. ff indeed this be the 
case, then it would appear that Mahavlra himself must have assumed the caujjdma- 
dhamma at the time of his renunciation, although no Svetambara commentator has 
made such a statement. 6 7 

The second gatha defines the second restraint called cheovatthavana 
(= chedopasthapana). The meaning is as follows: having given up one’s fonner 
faults (infringement of the vratas), a person places himself in the pure state (through 
confession), ft is said here that this cheovatthavana is identical with pamca-jama, 
that is, the fivefold restraint also known as the five mahavratas. 

While the tenn caujjama is conspicuously absent from the Digambara tradition, 
the terms samayika and chedopasthapana do appear in an ancient Digambara text 
called Mul&cara by Acarya Vattakera. ft is stated here that the samayika-sarhyama, 
which consists of refraining from all evil acts (as above in the Svetambara 
Acaranga-sutra ) with confession ( pratikramana ) only in the case of some 
infraction, is taught by twenty-two of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, excepting the 


4 Than 5.1, su. 389: pamca mahavvaya ... savvao panativayao veramanam,... 
musavayao ... adimidddnao ... mehundo ... savvaopariggahdo veramanam. 

5 Jacobi (1884: 198). On Jacobi’s translation, see Jaini (1979: 17, n. 40). 

6 Viyl.l: 

samaiyammi u kae cdujjdmam anuttaram dhammam / 
tivihena phdsayanto samaiyasamjamo sa khalu IIW 

7 Viyl.2: 

chettiina va pariyavam poranam jo thavei appanam / 
dhammammi pamca-jdme cheovatthavano sa khalu 11211 
The word ‘former state’ (poranam pariydyam) also is understood by the commentators 
to include cases of those disciples of Parsva who give up their caujjama in favour of the 
pamca-jama. 
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first and the last. The chedopasthapana-caritra with obligatory daily confession is 
taught by only the first and the last Tlrthankaras, namely Rsabha and Mahavlra. 8 

As to how the word samayika came to be equated with caujjama in the 
Svetambara texts remains a mystery. It is unfortunate that there is no explanation for 
this in either the Agama texts or their commentaries. However, the term caujjama 
certainly must have been known to the wider Jaina tradition, as is evidenced by the 
Yapanlya author Aparajitasuri’s commentary called Vijayodaya-tika (c. tenth 
century) on Bhagavatl Aradhana by Acarya Sivarya (presumably a Digambara). 9 
Commenting on the pratikramana rules applicable to the mendicants, he states that 
the first and the last Jinas preached the dharma where daily confession 
(pratikramana ) is obligatory whereas in the case of the middle twenty-two Jinas, 
one confesses only when some infraction has occurred. In this context, he says ‘this 
difference in the practice of confession is to be found in the pamca-yama-dharma of 
the first and last Tlrthankaras, whereas elsewhere, that is in the “caturyama,” the 
pratikramana applies differently.’ 10 

Important as the term caujjama is in Svetambara texts, it should be noted that it is 
not found in either the Svetambara or Digambara versions of the Tattvartha-sutra of 
Umasvati, nor in its commentaries. However, the five vratas are enumerated at 
Tattvartha-sutra which reads: ‘abstinence from violence, falsehood, stealing, 
carnality, and possessiveness—these are the vows.’ 11 Commenting on this siitra, the 


8 MAc 535: 

bavisam titthayara samayikasamjamam uvadisanti / 
chedovatthanavaniyam puna bhgavam Usahova Viroya II. 

Vasunandi’s Acara-vrtti on MAc 535: dvavimsati-tirthahkara Ajita-Pdrsvanatha- 
paryanta samayika-samyamam upadisanti pratipadayanti; cheddpasthapanam punah 
samyamam Vrsabho Virus ca pratipadayatah. 

9 For a discussion of Aparajitasuri’s alleged affiliation with the Yapanlya sect, see 
Kailashchandra Siddhantasastrl’s Hindi Introduction to the Bhagavati-Aradhand. For a 
discussion of the doctrine, literature, and research on the Yapanlya Jaina sect, see JAINI 
(1991: chap. 2). 

10 Ar (vol. I, pp. 332-33): pratikramana-sahito dharmah adya-pdscdtyayoh jinayoh, 
jdtdparddha-pratikramanam madhya-vartino jind upadisanti. There are ten kinds of 
pratikramana listed in the Vijayodayd-tika. At the end of this passage it states: ami 
pratikramana-bheda ddydnta-tirthakara-pranite pamca-yame dharme, itaratra ca catur- 
yame pratikramanasya kala-niyama uktah. 

U TS7.1: himsdnrta-steydbrahma-parigrahebhyo viratir vratam. Commenting on 
this, the Digambara Sarvdrtha-siddhi says (SSi 664): sarva-savadya-nivrtti-laksana- 
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Digambara Sarvartha-siddhi states that essentially there is a single vrata called 
samavika, which is characterised by refraining from all evil acts. This same single 
vrata is spoken of here as fivefold when considered from viewpoint of 
chedopasthapana. But there is no mention of caujjama in these passages. 

The terms pamca-vama and catur-yama (employed by Aparajitasuri) seem to 
retain the distinction made in the Svetambara Bhagavati-sutra between samayika- 
samyama and the cheovatthavana-samyama. What is extraordinary in all of these 
discussions is the amazing fact that the contents of the caujjama is not spelled out 
either in the Svetambara Bhagavati-sutra or in the Yapaniya Vijayodava-tika. This 
is unfortunate because it would have given us some means of verifying the list of 
the four items found in the Sthanahga-sutra and might have clarified the meaning of 
the fourth item. 

The four items of the caujjama are enumerated in Sthanahga 4, sutra 266. These 
are refraining from all killing, lying, taking things not given, and from 
‘bahiddhadana ,’ the meaning of which is obscure even to this day. It says here that 
in the lands of Bharata and Airavata, caujjama-dhamma is laid down ( pannaverhti ) 
by the twenty-two Tirthankaras, excluding the first and the last. It adds that in all 
the lands of the Mahavidehas, where Tirthankaras exist at all times, only this 
fourfold restraint is prescribed for a mendicant. 12 

While the meaning of the first three caujjama-dhammas is evident, the fourth, 
bahiddhadana, is subject to more than one interpretation. The Jaina commentators 
are at pains to assure us that the fourth restraint of Parsva does indeed include both 
the fourth and the fifth vratas laid down by Mahavlra, namely refraining from 
maithuna, i.e. practising complete celibacy (brahma-carya), and the renunciation of 
all possessions ( aparigraha )—with the exception of things required for maintaining 


samayikapeksayd ekam vratam tad eva cheddpasthdpandpeksaya pahca-vidham 
ihocyate. 

The terms samavika and chedopasthapana appear in TS 9.18, which lists the five kinds 
of mendicant conduct ( caritras ). Here, the Sarvartha-siddhi defines chedopasthapana as 
that conduct in which there is a proper treatment of transgressions, which have been 
caused by heedlessness, etc. (SSi 854). Compare this with the Svetambara 
Siddhasenagani’s gloss on the same (TST 9.18): sarva-savadya-yoga-virati-laksanam 
samayikam, tad-visesd eva cheddpasthapvddayah visuddhataradhyavasaya-visesah 
savadya-yoga-virater eva. 

Than 4.1, sil 266: Bharheravaesu nam vasesu purima-pacchima-vajja majjhimaga 
bavlsam arahamta bhagavamta caujjamam dhammam pannaverhti, ... savvato 
pandtivavao veramanam, evam musd-vaydo .... adinndddndo .... savvato 
bahiddhddanao veramanam. savvesu nam Mahavidehesu ... caujjamam dhammam 
pannavayamti. 
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a mendicant life. Abhayadeva, for example, in his Vrtti on the Sthan&hga-sutra, 
glosses the word bahiddha as sexual conduct ( maithunam parigraha-visesah, a 
special kind of possession) and other possessions as well (, adanarh ca). Thus, by 
joining these two words, he understands this term to be inclusive of the fourth and 
the fifth vratas of Mahavlra. He explains that although not explicitly mentioned, 
maithuna is certainly included in the term parigraha since a woman who is not 
accepted as one’s own is not to be sexually enjoyed and therefore is to be given up 
like any external object. Lest someone should think that there is a fundamental 
difference in teaching between the two Tirthankaras with two different standards of 
asceticism applicable under them, Abhayadeva makes explicit that the difference 
seen here is strictly on account of the status of the disciples. For in actuality, all 
Tirthankaras lay down all five kinds of restraints. 13 

It should be noted in this context that the Bhagavatl-sutra 20.8, which gives a 
variety of information on the tirtha, the names of the twenty-four Tirthankaras, and 
the duration of their teachings (i.e. scriptures) and so forth, is silent on the reason for 
the twofold dharma, namely that of the caujjama and the pahca-vrata. In support of 
his claim Abhayadeva draws upon the authority of the Uttaradhyayana-sutra (23, 
verse 26-27), which makes an unprecedented statement that the mendicant disciples 
under the first and the last Tirthankaras are distinguished by the fact that the former 
are simple but slow of understanding ( ujju-jada ) and the latter are prevaricating and 
slow of understanding ( vahka-jada ), whereas the mendicants of the (twenty-two) 
middle ones are simple and wise ( ujju-panna ). 14 

The explanation given in the Uttaradhyayana-sutra that at certain periods the 
ascetics need to be given more explicit sets of vows than at other times is a belief 
that is shared by the Digambaras. The Mulacara states that during the first and the 
last Jina’s time, pratikramana, or confession, is obligatory, whereas during the 
times of the middle twenty-two Jinas, confession is made only when there is an 


13 ThanVr 4.1.264-66: iha ca maithunam parigrahe ’ntar-bhavati, na hy aparigrhitd 
vosit bhujyata iti, ... cdtur-yama-dharmasya ... panca-yama-dharmasya prariipand 
sisydpeksa, paramarthatas tupahca-yamasydivobhayesam apy asau ... 

14 Uttar 23.26-27: 

purimd ujju-jada u vamka-jada ya pacchimd / 
majjhimd ujju-panna u tena dhamme duhci kae II 
purimdnam duvisojjho u carimanam duranupalao / 
kappo majjhima-ganam tu suvisojjho supdlao II 

The Uttaradhyayana-sutra does not say anything about the disciples of the 
Tirthankaras of Videha-ksetra, but elsewhere Abhayadeva includes them in the category 
of the middle ones (i.e. ujju-panna). 
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infraction of the vow of the sdmdyika-samyama. 15 The reason that the first and the 
last Tirthankaras teach the chedopasthapana-samyama is that it is difficult for the 
disciples of the first to identify their faults, while the disciples of the last 
Tirthankara find it difficult to observe their vows. The first and last disciples do not 
understand what is allowed (i.e. proper) and what is not allowed (i.e. not proper). 16 
Commenting on this, Vasunandi says that the disciples of the first one are by nature 
extremely innocent whereas the disciples of the last one are for the most part of a 
crooked nature. 17 In her Hindi translation of the Mulacdra Aryika Jnanamatl 
explains that pratikramana was required during the time of the first Tirthankara 
because the idyllic social conditions of the bhoga-bhumi s were coming to an end 
and those characteristic of the karma-bhumis were just beginning. People had no 
notion of infractions of the vows. Thus, they were asked to repeat all of the 
confessional texts even if they hadn’t committed any infringement. She says that 
during the time of the last Tirthankara, the pancama-kala was soon approaching, 
and people’s minds were naturally inclined to be rather devious. They do not see 
their faults as they should, so they must repeat all items of confession. 1S 

The Yapanlya views on this matter as expressed in the Vijayddaya-tlka agree well 
with the Digambara position. Aparajitasuri explains the rule of mandatory 
confession (of all possible infractions) on the analogy of a blind horse being treated 
with medicine. When a person wanted to cure a horse of its illness, the veterinarian 
instructed him to feed the horse certain herbs that could be found on a nearby 
hilltop. The horse’s owner could not distinguish one herb from the other, so he 


15 MAc 628-29: 

sapadikkamano dhammo purimassa ya pacchimassa ya jinassa / 
avarahe padikamanam majjhima-ydnam jina-varanam II 
javedu appano va annadare vd bhave adicaro / 
tavedu padikkamanam majjhima-ydnam jina-varanam II 

16 MAc 536-37: 

acikkhidum vibhajidum vinnadum cdvi suhadaram hodi / 
edena karanena du mahavvaya parhca pannatta II 
adie duwisodhana nihane taha sutthu duranupale ya / 
purima ya pacchima vi hu kappakappam na janamti II 

17 Vasunandi’s commentary on MAc 536-37 (vol. 1, p. 406): ddi-tirthe sisyah 
duhkhena sodhyante susthu rju-svabhavd yatah. tathd pascima-tirthe sisyah duhkhena 
pratipdlvante susthu vakra-svabhdva yatah. 

Aryika Jnanamatl’s notes on MAc 536-37 (vol. 1, p. 406). We might add here that 
these textual statements should be understood as generalisations and are not necessarily 
applicable to all of the Tlrthankara’s disciples. 
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brought a bundle of herbs from there and fed them all to the horse and it was cured. 
The comparison with disciples of the first and the last Tirthankaras is that the 
confessions are like herbs. If you do not know exactly what needs to be confessed, 
then the best remedy is to confess for all possible infractions of body, mind, 
speech, etc. 19 

The explanations found in both Svetambara and Digambara texts regarding the 
necessity of obligatory confession and the enumeration of the five restraints ( vratas) 
during the times of the first and last Tirthankaras are reasonable enough. However, 
one should raise two questions relating to samayika-samyama and the caujjama in 
Svetambara texts. First, why was there a need for any further elaboration of the all- 
encompassing vow of samayika-samyama, given their stated position that the 
disciples of the middle twenty-two Tirthankaras properly understood the meaning of 
this single vow? Second, in further elaborating this vow for the disciples of the 
second through the twenty-third Tirthankaras, why were only four restraints listed, 
when five restraints had previously been enumerated for the disciples of the first 
Tlrthankara? In other words, if there was a need to spell out the restraints in the first 
place, why would two restraints of the panca-vratas, namely the fourth ( brahma) 
and the fifth ( parigraha ), be collapsed into the obscure bahiddh&ddnd-veramanam, 
the fourth item in the caujjamal 

The only additional Jaina source that has been discussed in this connection is the 
ancient but less well-known canonical text called the Isibhasivaim. In his 1942 
edition of this text, SCHUBR1NG drew attention to the section attributed to a 
(seemingly non-Nigantha) sage (rsi) called Narada (first in the list of 45 pratveka- 
buddhas ), whose first three commandments specifically mention the giving up of 
violence (panatipata), lying ( musa-vada ), theft ( adattadana ), but the fourth one 
contracts the evils of lack of celibacy and keeping possessions ( = abbambha- 
pariggaha) into one. The fact that the last one combines the two gives some support 
to the theory that there may have been a tradition of four mendicant restraints long 
before the time of Mahavlra. In section 31 ( Pasijjanamajjhavanam ), which speaks 
of the teaching of the rsi Pasa, the text has two versions ( padho ). The first one 
speaks about such topics as loka, gati, and karma-vipaka. But the second version 
talks of refraining from ‘killing of beings up to (Java) possessions,’ dropping 
reference to maithuna altogether, and thus leaving room for doubt if celibacy was 
enjoined by him. This is followed by a statement that such a person, a Nirgrantha 


19 VUT. vol. I. pp. 332-33: madhyama-tirthakara-sisya drdha-buddhavah, ekdgra- 
cittah, amogha-laksyds tasmad yad yad dcaritarii tad garhaya suddhvati. itare tu 
calacitta na laksayanti svdparddhams tena sarvam pratikramanam upadistam 
jinabhyam andha-ghotaka-drstdnta-nydyena. 
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(Niyanthe) who is enlightened and whose activities are all well restrained by 
caujjame (fourfold restraints), does not bind new sets of eightfold karmans. 20 
SCHUBR1NG does not comment on the significance of this passage other than to 
say ‘That the Isibhasiyaim have a history, follows from the recording of bio padho 
in 31’ (‘Introduction’, p. 10). But it should be noted that this is the first Jaina 
canonical evidence linking the caujjama (-dhamma ) with the word Nigantha and 
specifically with a sage called Pasa who may or may not have been the twenty-third 
Tirthankara Parsva. 

In addition to the Samanna-phala-sutta referred to above, there are two suttas in 
the Digha-nikava that are of some importance in our study of the catuyama- 
samvara, both of which are called Siha-nada (the Lion’s Roar). The subject matter 
of both is tapojeguccha, or the merit or demerit of self-mortification in the ascetic 
pursuit of the goal of salvation. In the first of these suttas, the Kassapa-Siha-nada- 
sutta (no. 7), there is no discussion of the catuyama-samvara , but there is a passing 
reference by the Buddha to an ascetic named Nigrodha, whose story is related in the 
Udumbarika-Siha-nada-sutta (no. 25). In this sutta, there is a description of the 
Fourfold Restraint ( catuyama-samvara ) that closely follows that found in the 
Sthanahga-sutra, but there is no mention of Nigantha Nataputta or any other person. 
This probably explains why this sutta escaped the notice of Jacobi and has remained 
neglected for so long. The Samanna-phala-sutta, appearing as number two in the 
extant Digha-nikava collection, may give the appearance of being earlier than these 
two subsequent sutras, but this may not be the case, for it is taking place in the 
context of a patricide king, Ajatasatru, who visits the Buddha out of repentance for 
his crime. Such an event could have taken place only in the last ten or so years of 
Buddha’s life. 

In the first Siha-nada-sutta, an ascetic ( tapassf) called Kassapa comes to the 
Buddha and asks him ‘if indeed the Buddha disparages all penance, reviles and 
finds fault with every ascetic, with every one who lives a hard life.’ Kassapa then 
enumerates a long list of ascetic practices that were considered by many as leading 
to the goal of a sramana. These ascetic self-mortifications include such practices as 
going naked, plucking the hair, eating from one’s hands only, and so forth. Towards 


20 Isibh, p. 69: kicca esa khalu asamvude asamvuda-kammamte caujjame niyanthe 
atthaviham kamma-ganthim pagareti ... atta-kadd jiva, no para-kadd, kicca kiccam 
vedinti, tam jahci—pdndtipdta veramanenam java pariggaha-veramanenam. The 
traditional Jaina works dealing with this text do not raise the question whether the rsi 
Pasa is identical with the Jina Parsva. However, on the evidence of the Buddhist and 
Jaina texts quoted above, modem scholars have concluded that these individuals are the 
same. See Sagarmal Jain (1997). 
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the end of this dialogue the Buddha recalls a previous occasion when a person 
named Nigrodha, who was a follower of the same mode of life [as Kassapa], asked 
him about the higher forms of tapojeguccha (translated as ‘austere scrupulousness 
of life’ by Rhys-Davids), and how he expounded his opinion on that matter. The 
Buddha preaches to Kassapa the futility of such hardships and gives a sermon on the 
Aryan Eightfold Path, following which Kassapa becomes a Buddhist monk and 
eventually attains Arhatship. Commenting on the words of the Buddha that he had 
visited the ascetic Nigrodha, Buddhagosa says in the Dlgha-nikaya-Attha-katha that 
this refers to the event recorded in the sermon called Udumbarika-Siha-nada- 
sutta. 21 

According to this sutta, a certain ascetic wanderer (paribbajaka ) called Nigrodha 
with a large following lived in a park named after the queen Udumbarika. He called 
himself a practitioner of severe ascetic penances. A Buddhist layman on his way to 
greet the Buddha at the Vultures’ Peak approached Nigrodha and praised the 
Buddha in the presence of his congregation. Nigrodha retorted that Gautama hides 
in solitude, and that if he dared to come and engage him in a debate, he surely 
would be exposed. Knowing about this by his supernatural knowledge, the Buddha 
appeared in the presence of the assembly of Nigrodha. The latter asked the Buddha 
about the austerities, about the ways in which he trained his disciples, and about his 
principle of righteousness. The Buddha’s response is worth noting as it sets out the 
manner of his memorable exposition and is relevant to our present query: 

‘Come now, Nigrodha, ask me a question about your own doctrine, 
about austere scrupulousness of life: in what does the fulfilment, in 
what does the non-fulfilment of these self-mortifications consist? 

When he had said this, the Wanderers exclaimed loudly, with noise 
and clamour: Wonderful, sir! Marvellous is it, sir, the great gifts and 
powers of Gotama in withholding his own theories and inviting the 
discussion of those of others!’ 22 

There follows a very long dialogue between these two in which for the most part 
the Buddha exposes the futility of the varieties of tapas that were described in the 
Kassapa-Siha-nada-sutta. The Buddha shows Nigrodha how full of blemishes these 
practices are, and speaking in a metaphorical manner, he asserts that they do not 
even touch the bark of the tree of the holy life, let alone its pith. 


21 DNI: 176: ekam iddham, Kassapa, samaye Rdjagahe viharami Gijjhakute 
pabbate. ... tatra mam annataro tapa-brahmacan Nigrodho nama adhijegucche 
panhampucchi. tassdham ... byakasim. 

22 Rhys Davids (1899-1921: III, 43). 
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When asked by Nigrodha, ‘In what way, Lord, does an austerity win topmost rank 
(aggappatta), and reach the pith ( sarappatta ),’ the Buddha says: 

‘Take the case, Nigrodha, of an ascetic ( tapassi ) self-restrained by the 
Restraint of the Fourfold Watch ( cdtuydma-samvara-samvuto ). What 
is the Restraint of the Fourfold Watch? It is when an ascetic inflicts 
injury on no living thing, nor causes injury to be inflicted on any living 
thing, nor approves thereof. He takes not what is not given, nor causes 
another to do so, nor approves thereof. He utters no lies, nor causes 
lies to be uttered, nor approves thereof. He craves not for the pleasures 
of senses {na bhavitam asimsati ), nor leads others to crave for them, 
nor approves thereof. Now it is thus, Nigrodha, that the ascetic 
becomes self-restrained by the Restraint of the Fourfold Watch.’ 23 

It may be noted here that in the Jaina list of restraints against the evil actions, the 
second is lying, the third is theft, whereas in the Buddhist formula as quoted above, 
the second is theft and the third is lying. The fourth item is singularly important 
because it employs an expression bhavitam, which we have not come across 
anywhere else in this context in any Jaina text. 

Commenting on this rather unusual word, Buddhaghosa in his Attha-katha says 
that according to those who believe in this kind of catuyama-samvara, bhavita 
means pahca-kama-guna, i.e. ‘the five strands of sensual pleasures; collectively all 
sensual pleasures.’ 24 Although bhavita is employed by the Buddhists elsewhere in 
the context of ‘to be in love,’ ‘to crave for,’ and ‘that which is constantly thought 
about,’ it is not part of their technical vocabulary. Buddhagosa clearly states that the 
meaning of the word bhavita here is according to those ( tesam sahhaya) who 
practice catuyama-samvara s. This is a very significant statement. It gives us reason 
to assume that the commentator must have been in contact with the followers of the 


2j DN III: 48: idha, Nigrodha, tapassi catuyama-samvara-samvuto hoti. katham ca ... 
hoti? idha, Nigrodha, tapassi na pcmam atipateti, na pdnam atipatayati, na pdndtipatam 
atipdtavato samanuhho hoti; na adinnam adiyati, na adinnam ddiycipeti, na adinnam 
ddivato samanuhho hoti; na musa bhanati, na musa bhanapeti, na musa bhanato 
samanuhho hoti; na bhavitam dsisati, na bhavitam dsisdpeti, na bhavitam dsisato 
samanuhho hoti. evaih kho, Nigrodha, tapassi cdtuydma-samvara-samvuto hoti. 

24 DNAK, III, p. 158: tapassi cdtuydma-samvara-samvuto hoti ti catubbidhena 
samvarena pihito ... na bhavitam dsisati ti bhavitam nama tesam sahhaya pahca kcima- 
gund, te na dsisati ti na sevati ti attho. This Buddhist meaning agrees well with the Jaina 
meaning given to this word in a sentence: kdma-bhoge samgam na karoti. See 
VUT.1.233, ka. 202: kamam svecchaya bhujyante iti kama-bhogah. sukha-sadhanataya 
samkalpita-bhakta-panddayo vama-locanddi-vargas ca iti. 
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catuyama-samvara, who understood the fourth vow to be, as he says, the giving up 
of pleasures of the five senses. It is credible because the ambiguity in the meaning 
of word bahiddhadana found in the Sthanahga-sutra, whether it refers to maithuna 
and parigraha together or to only one of them, is also present in the expression 
bhdvita in the Buddhist text, since the pleasures of the senses—with an emphasis on 
the word kama —could be thought to apply to women as well as external property. It 
is unfortunate that neither the original Pali sutta nor the Attha-katha name the 
school or the person associated with this practice (such as Nigantha Nataputta), as 
is done in the Samahha-phala-sutta. One thing is certain though, that the Buddhists 
saw a vast difference between a whole host of self-mortifying practices indulged in 
by the paribbajakas, or wandering ascetics, and the observance of the catuyama- 
samvara. That the Buddha did not condemn the catuyama is shown by the 
subsequent dialogue. 

Having explained the nature of the catuyama-samvara, the Buddha adds further 
that an ascetic ( tapassi ) who proceeds on the holy path according to these 
restraints can indeed come to experience the meditational practices (known as the 
brahma-viharas ), namely, friendliness ( metta ), compassion ( karuna ), joy in the 
virtues of others ( mudita ), and equanimity ( upekkha ). But he remarks that such 
austerity does not win the topmost rank, it does but reach into the bark, not the 
pith of the tree. 25 

When asked by Nigrodha again as to when such austerities reach the topmost 
rank, the Buddha responds by saying that such an ascetic, observing the catuyama- 
samvara, goes even beyond the brahma-viharas and arrives at the fourth dhvana 
stage, accompanied by upekkha. Being free from several mental obstacles, he may 
gain the supernatural power ( abhihha ) of recalling his own past births, even 
hundreds of thousands of them in all their details (pubbenivasam anussarati). But 
this is no more than reaching the underlying fibre (pheggu ) of the tree. When 
pressed by Nigrodha as to how this austerity can attain to the top rank and reach the 
pith ( sara ), the Buddha answers that such an ascetic develops further the abhihha 
called dibba-cakkhu, or ‘the Divine Eye’, surpassing that of men, by which he can 


25 DN III: 48-49: yato ca kho, Nigrodha, tapassi cdtuydma-samvara-samvuto hoti, 
adum cdssa tapassitdya. so ... pahca nivarane pahaya ... metta-saliagatena ... 
karuna ... mudita ... upekkha-sahagatena cetasa averena avyapajjhena pharitva 
viharati. tarn kim mahhasi ... tapogiguccha parisuddha va aparisuddhd va? ... no 
aparisuddhd, ... aggappcittd ca sdrappattd ca. na kho ... ettavata ... api ca kho 
tacappatta hoti. kittavata ... ? 
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see various beings, the mean and the noble, the happy and the wretched, passing 
from one existence to another according to their deeds. 26 

Nigrodha is now sure that such a person has reached the topmost rank for he says: 

‘Verily, Lord, austerity by these things becomes genuinely pure, and 
not impure; it wins topmost rank and reaches the pith.’ 

The Buddha’s answer, undoubtedly provisional, is rather startling, for he says: 

‘Thus, Nigrodha, does austerity win topmost rank and reach the 
pith.’ 27 

‘And so, Nigrodha, when you say to me: What, lord, is this religion of 
the Exalted One, wherein he trains the disciples, and which those 
disciples ... acknowledge to be their utmost support and the 
fundamental principle of righteousness? I say that it is a matter of 
higher and more excellent degree wherein I train my disciples ... who 
acknowledge ... righteousness.’ 28 

On the face of it this is nothing short of an endorsement by the Buddha of a non- 
Buddhist path, and one must wonder if indeed the compilers of this sutta saw the 
catuyama-samvara so faultless as to allow it to be seen as equal to their own! What 
is even more puzzling is that this sutta ends without teaching the yet higher and 
unequalled path that will lead to nirvana. Nigrodha does confess his offence of 
reviling the Buddha and the latter does tell him that he will ‘teach the Norm and 
instruct any man of intelligence, who is honest, candid and straightforward ... by 
which to realise here and now the supreme religion and goal.’ But neither Nigrodha 
nor one of his congregation were ready to embark on his holy path because, as the 
Buddha says, ‘Every one of these foolish men is pervaded by the Evil One 


26 DN III: 49: idha Nigrodha, tapassi upekkhasahagatena cetasa ... aneka-vihitam 
pubbenivdsam anussarati ... na aggappatta, api ca khophegguppatta. 

27 DN III: 49: ettdvatd, kho Nigrodha, tapojiguccha aggappatta ca hoti, sarappatta ca. 

28 DN III: 49: kittavata ... aggappatta? ... so dibbena cakkhuna visuddhena 
atikkanta-manusakena satte passati cavamane uppajjamane ... yathd kammupage satte 
pajanati. tam kirn mahhasi ... ? addhd kho bhante evam sante tapopjiguccha aggappatta 
ca sarappatta ca. ettdvatd ca kho, Nigrodha, tapojiguccha aggappatta ca hoti, 
sarappatta ca ... . iti kho tam, Nigrodha, thanam uttaritaram ca panitataram ca 
yendham savake vinemi... 
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(Mara).’ 29 And so the Buddha departs without even a single convert, and the siitra 
strangely ends leaving the catuyama-samvara as a sort of a semi-final teaching of 
the Buddha. 

This puzzle is solved by looking at the beginning portion of this dialogue where in 
the manner of the ‘ siha-nada ’ the Buddha had boldly said that he would answer 
questions pertaining to the austerities practised by others, even before expounding on 
his own doctrine. The Buddha’s proverbial confidence is based not only on his high 
wisdom but also on his personal experience gained when he himself had practised 
quite a few of these harsh penances as a Bodhisattva and had seen their futility. The 
Attha-katha clearly perceives this to be the Buddha’s reason for such uncommon 
elevation of the merits of catuyama-samvara. Commenting on the sentence ‘ettavata 
... tapojiguccha aggappatta ca hoti sarappatta ca ,’ Buddhaghosa says: 

‘This the Lord said from the point of view of the Titthiyas. The 
Titthiyas believe that gain and honour are like the leaves of a tree. 
Merely keeping the five mendicant precepts is like the splinter of a 
tree. The eightfold meditational practices are like the bark. The 
abhinna called the Knowledge of Previous Births is like the underlying 
fibre. The Divine Eye is something, however, that they think of as 
Arhatship. For this reason the attainment of it is for them like the pith 
(,sara ) of the tree. 

In the teaching ( sasane) of the Lord, however, the gain and honour are 
like leaves of a tree. The practice of precepts is like the splinters. The 
meditational accomplishments are like the bark and the worldly 
abhihhas are like the underlying fibre. The true pith (sara) of the tree 
is the Holy Path and the Fruits of the Path (Nirvana). ’ 30 


" 9 DN III: 49: yatha tam Mdrena pariyutthita-citta. atha kho Bhagavato etad ahosi — 
sabbe pi me moghapurisa phutthd pdpimata; yatra hi ndma ekassa pi na evam 
bhavissati handa mayam. ... samane Gotame brahma-cariyam carama ... 

30 DNAK, III: 54-57: idam Bhagavd Titthiyanam vasenaha. Titthiyanah hi labha- 
sakkdro rukkhassa sakhd-paldsa-sadiso. panca-sila-mattam papatika-sadisam. attha- 
samapatti-mattam taca-sadisam. pubbe-nivasa-handvasdna abhinna pheggu-sadisa. 
dibba-cakkhum pan ’ete arahattan ti gahetva vicaranti. tena tesam tam rukkhassa 
sara-sadisam. sasane pana labha-sakkaro sakha-palasa-sadiso, sila-sampada 
papatika sadisa, jhanasamdpattiyo pheggu-sadisa magga-phalam saro. iti Bhagavata 
attano sasane aneka-vidha-phala-bhara-bharita-rukkhupamdya desitam. For a 
detailed explanation, see Maha-sardpama-sutta and the Cula-saropama-sutta (MN, 
Nos. 29 and 30). 
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The attribution of the catuyama-samvara to the Titthiyas in the Attha-katha is 
highly significant. In the Samahha-phala-sutta, they are described as a group of six 
highly organised schools of ascetics ( sramanas ) with their own doctrines. There can 
be no doubt that the Titthiyas in the above passage (i.e. Udumbarika-Siha-nada- 
sutta ) refer only to the Niganthas, led by Nataputta, the only Titthiya reported to 
have expounded the catuyama-samvara. 

The Buddhist statement that the Niganthas (i.e. the Titthiyas) considered the 
worldly supernatural power called the ‘Divine Eye’, or the ability to see the births 
and deaths of beings in different destinies, as the one that they allegedly understood 
as Arhatship would certainly have been rejected by the Niganthas themselves, as it 
would be by present-day Jainas. Notwithstanding the fact that the Buddhists were 
describing a rival group of ascetics and were bound to see certain yogic 
accomplishments in light of their own doctrine, it would be appropriate to see if any 
Jaina text would have led them to this conclusion. A passage that comes to mind is 
found in the Kalpa-siitra (drawing undoubtedly on Acarahga-sutra 2.15.26), which 
describes the attainment of Arhatship by the Jina Mahavlra. It says: 

‘When the Venerable Ascetic Mahavlra had become a Jina and Arhat, 
he was a Kevalin, omniscient and comprehending all objects; he knew 
and saw all conditions of the world, of gods, men, and demons; 
whence they come, whither they go, whether they are bom as men or 
animals, or become gods or hell-beings ... he the Arhat... knew and 
saw all conditions of all living beings in the world... .’ 31 

Another association may be found in the words used to describe the attainment of 
kevala-jhana by Mahavlra in the Kalpa-siitra , namely anuttara-jnana and dassana, 
and the Buddhist understanding of these tenns as found in the Maha-saropama- 
sutta (MN 29). Here the sutta goes as far as to say that the ‘ nana-dassana ’ obtained 
by a heretic is identical with the abhinna known as ‘ dibba-cakkhui Although the 
sutta uses the expression ‘a certain person’ ( ekacco puggalo) in illustrating the 
example of touching the pith of a tree, the Majjhima-nikava-Attha-katha maintains 
that the person referred to is Devadatta, after his apostasy from the sangha (for 


31 Jacobi (1884: 185-86). KS, § 120-21: tassa nam bhagavamtassa anuttarenam 
nanenam anuttarenam damsanenam anuttarenam carittenam ... appdnam 
bhavemanassa ... anamte anuttare nivvaghde niravarane kasine padipunne kevala- 
ndna-damsane samuppanne. tae nam samane bhagavam Mahavire araha jae, jine kevall 
sawannu savvadarisi sadeva-manuydsurassa loyassa pajjae jdnai pasai, savva-loe 
sawa-jlvanam agairh gairh thiyim cavanam uvavayam ... savva-loe sawa-jivanam 
savva-bhave janamane pdsamdne viharati. 
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committing sahgha-bheda). It is said in the sutta that such a bhikkhu even when he 
attains ‘ nana-dassana ,’ is touching only the underlying fibre (pheggu) of the tree 
and not its pith ( sara ). As is well known, the formula ‘ nanam ca me udapadi, 
dassanam ca me udapadi, ’ when spoken by the Buddha (or an Araha) is always 
followed by claims regarding the end of samsara expressed in such words as, ‘ khina 
me jati ... natthi dani punabbhavo .’ The Majjhima-nikdya-Attha-kathd therefore 
deems it necessary to explain that in the present context (of Devadatta) nana- 
dassana does not refer to a supramundane achievement, but only to the abhinna 
called dibba-cakkhu, the highest of the five mundane attainments ( lokiyabhinnas ). 32 

The emphasis laid in these short passages from the Jaina Kalpa-siitra on the 
ability to see the births and deaths of beings, and the ability to ‘know’ and ‘see,’ 
which is very similar to dibba-cakkhu-abhinna (identified, as above, with nana- 
dassana') of the Buddhists, might well have given the Buddhist commentators the 
idea that the attainment of these were considered by the Niganthas as the attainment 
of the goal of Arhatship. While the rivalry between the two faiths is well known 
through a large number of passages in the Pali canon, Buddhaghosa’s Attha-katha 
on the Samanna-phala-sutta, with which we started our investigation of the 
catuyama-samvara, has left for us some memorable words, which are worth noting 
here. Commenting on the Niganthas, he says that although they are Titthiyas, that is 
heretics, there is something (in their practice) that is agreeable with the Buddhist 
practice. However, on account of their impure viewpoint, their entire teaching turns 
out to be nothing more than a false view. 33 

Passages such as these found in Pali canonical texts and their commentaries, 
similar in many respects with those found in extant Jaina texts, may be indicative of 
actual contact between Buddhist monks and a group of Jaina mendicants. As I have 
demonstrated in my article of 1995, because the description of Jaina mendicants by 
the commentator Dhammapala (c. sixth century) agrees with representations found 
in sculptures, the Buddhists must have known Jaina mendicant groups living in the 
area of Kanchi (Madras, Chennai) in the sixth century. 34 The fact that even as late as 


32 MN, II: 196: so nana-dassanam drddheti... nana-dassanena majjati pamajjati... 
ayam bhikkhu ... pheggum aggahesi brahma-cariyassa. Cf. MNAK ( Papahca-siidani ) II: 
173: nana-dassanam drddheti ti Devadatto pancabhinno, dibba-cakkhum ca pancannam 
abhinnanam matthake thitarh, tarn imasmim sutte ‘ nana-dassanam ’ ti vuttam. 

33 DNAK ( Samanna-phala-sutta-vannand ) I: 168: Ndtaputta-vdde cdtuyama- 
samvara-samvuto ti catukotthdsena samvarena samvuto ... gatatto ti kotippatta-citto. 
vatatto ti samyata-citto. thitatto ti suppatitthita-citto. etassa hi kind sasananulomam pi 
atthi, asuddha-laddhitava pana sabbd ditthi yeva jata. 

34 See Jaini (1995). 
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the time of the commentators, the Theravada Buddhists do not talk about the panca- 
maha-vratas of the Jaina but recognise only the catuyama-samvara, leads us to 
sunnise that Buddhists in South India most probably were in contact with some 
Jaina mendicants who may still have been observing the catuyama-samvara. 
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Bhagavati 



A Comparative Study of Passages 
from Early Buddhist and Jaina Texts: 

Ayar 2.15 : Dhp 183 and Isibh 29.19 : Dhp 360, 361* 

KENJI WATANABE 


In her survey of comparative studies of Jaina and Buddhist texts in the field of 
linguistics, Colette CAILLAT makes the following observation: 

‘Jaina lexicography, especially when dealing with Pkt. terms, has often 
been coupled with grammatical and etymological observations. In several 
cases, comparisons of AMg/JM terns with their Buddhist counterparts 
have proved fruitful, especially when an evaluation of semantic evolutions 
is necessary. Many technical terns still have to be investigated.’ 1 

As it is well known, Buddhism and Jainism share a number of elements in their 
phraseology. The Buddhist Canon contains a huge material pertaining to Jaina 
practice and theories, to the personality of Mahavlra, etc., highly valuable to the 
student of Jainism. On the other hand, Jaina Canons contain accounts of the Buddha 
and his followers, of comparable value. The subject has often been investigated by 
several scholars so far, and their research has yielded significant results. 2 

In this short paper, I would like to indicate a few corresponding passages which 
seem to have been overlooked so far. 


The present article is based on my papers in Japanese: WATANABE (1981) and 
WATANABE (1986). See also Watanabe (1987) and Watanabe (1993-94). 

I wish to express my thanks here to Professor Dr. Nalini Balbir, the editor of 
Bulletin d’Etudes Indiennes, for her kind encouragement and help. 

1 Caillat (1993: 49, esp. 50-51). 

2 About an investigation of the close parallels which can be traced between Pali and 
AMg: Nakamura (1983). Most recent study on this subject is Balbir (2000). In her 
excellent article, N. Balbir states in her conclusion (p. 42): ‘Although the basically 
polemical attitude of Theravadins has naturally restricted the power of their analyses, 
confrontation with available Jaina texts shows that sound and reliable evidence is 
clothed in literary garb, that there is a full awareness of Jain technical terminology.’ N. 
Balbir additionally furnishes a comprehensive bibliographic survey on the subject. 


Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 141-156. 
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- 1 - 


Pali Dhp 183 reads as follows: 

sabbapapassa akaranam kusalassa upasampada / 
sacitta-pariyodapanam etam Buddhana sasanarh II 

—‘The avoidance of all evil; the undertaking of good; the cleansing of 
one’s mind; this is the teaching of the awakened ones.’ [Tr. by K.R. 
Norman] 

This famous Buddhist verse is said to have been taught by Kasyapa Buddha, one 
of the seven Buddhas of the past, which would mean that the Buddhist tradition 
goes back to pre-Gotama Buddha’s religious thought. This is what came to be 
regarded as the very source of all the teachings of Buddhism, from which sprang the 
various tenets of both Mahayana and Theravada. 

A parallel passage to the pada d was identified by Hajime NAKAMURA 3 as the 
saying of the first disciple of Gotama Buddha in a Jaina scripture, namely Isibh 38, 
one of the oldest Jaina scriptures: 

evarh buddhana sasanarh (Isibh 38.4) 
etam Buddhana sasanarh (Dhp 183). 


- 2 - 


With the above padas of the Dhamma-pada one can compare the famous prose 
passage of the Ayar2.15, where Mahavlra expresses his vow to abstain from all 
sinful acts, after he has plucked out his hair in five handfuls and paid obeisance to 
all Liberated Souls (Siddhas): 

“savvam me akaranijjarh pavakammarh ” ti kattu samaiyam carittarh 
padivajjai. 4 


3 Nakamura (1966) and Nakamura (1969). 

4 Ayarp. 273 [Muni Jambiivijaya ed.] = Ayar 424a [Agamodaya ed.]. H. Jacobi’s 
edition runs thus: savvam akaranijjarh pavam ti kattu samaiyam carittarh padivajjai 
(1882: 129). But according to Ernst Leumann’s suggestion, ‘Die Worter me und 
kammarh sind in Jacobi’s Ausgabe vergessen’ (Leumann (1934: 6a)). I accept here the 
reading of Muni Jambuvijaya’s edition. 
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—‘He decided: “I should not commit any sinful acts,” and then he 
adopted the samayika-caritra .’ 

Samayika is defined as an equanimity of mind and right conduct in accordance 
with the great vows ( mahavvayas ) and as the ability to concentrate on spiritual 
matters for 48 minutes. Its importance lies in the fact that it helps to restrain karmic 
influx and to exhaust past karmans. It is worth noting that samayika-caritra as a 
pre-MahavIra’s lore referred to the fourfold restraints ( caujjama , i.e. Parsva’s lore) 
according to the Viyaha-pannatti. 5 This accords with the fact that Mahavlra’s 
parents were described as followers of Parsva in Ayar 2.15. 

The Kalpa-siitra (=Pajjosavanakappa ) is introduced by the well-known 
invocation formula [= AvN 1018 = MAc 514]: 

eso pamca-namokkaro sawa-pdva-ppandsano / 

mamgalanam ca sawesirh padhamam havai mamgalam II [Ed. by H. JACOBI] 

—‘This fivefold obeisance, destroying all sins, is of all benedictions 
the principal benediction.’ [Tr. by H. JACOBI, p. 217]. 

In this important formula for the Jainas, we can also find the expression 
‘destroying all sins’ (savva-pava-ppanasano). 

Similarly, also in Ayar 1 ( =Bambha-ceraim ) there are some expressions 
synonymous with avoiding ‘all sinful acts’ (sawa-pava-kammam), or phrases 
related to Dhp 183: 6 

Ayar 6.4-5 = 23.22-3: se vasumam savva-samannagaya-pannanenam 
appanenam akaranijjam pavarh kamm’antam no annesim. 

—‘He who has the true knowledge about all things, will commit no 
sinful act, nor cause others to do so, etc.’ [Tr. by H. JACOBI]. 

Ayar 11.26 = Isibh 39-(l)ab: se ttam sambujjhamane ayaniyarh, 
samutthae-tamha pavarh kammarh n ’eva kujja na karave. 


5 See Jozef Deleu (1970: 289): ‘For samaiya-samjama, the Fourfold Restraint 
(i caujjama , i.e. Parsva’s lore) is the highest dharma, and, who practises it in the three 
ways is sdmaiya-s. He who adopts the Fivefold Restraint (panca-jdma. i.e. Mv.’s lore) 
after having quit his former spiritual rank is a cheovatthavaniya-samjama ,’ and 
Uttar 28.32. cf. MAc 524. 

6 The text used in this connection is W. SCHUBRlNG’s edition [Ayar (4)]; references 
are to this edition. Translation is by H. JACOBI (1884). 
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—‘He who perfectly understands (what has been said in preceding 
lesson) and follows the (faith) to be coveted, should therefore do no 
sinful act, nor cause others to do one.’ 

Ayar 14.11: sammatta-damsi na kareipavarh. 

—‘He who has right intuition, commits no sin.’ 

Ayar 14.19: cf. Ayar 22.5 'ayanka ayahka-darhsi na karei pavarh. 

—‘Aware of the punishment, commits no sin.’ 

Ayar 14.26: bahurh ca khalupavarh kammam pagadam. 

—‘Manifold, indeed, appear sinful actions.’ 

Ayar 14.28: etthovarae mehavi savvath pavarh kammam jhosei. 

—‘Delighting in it, a wise man destroys all karman .’ 

Ayar 15.9: nisanno pavehi kammehirh. 

—‘keeping off from sinful acts.’ 

Ayar 19.27=Ayar 33.25: je nivvuda pavehim kammehirh anivana te 
viyahiva. 

—‘Those who are free from sinful acts are called anidana.’’ 

Ayar 21.14: ramaipavehim kammehirh. 

—‘Also the fool, suffering (for his passion’s), delights in bad acts 
here, ...’ 

Ayar 22.5 cf. Ayar 14.19: je asatta pavehim kammehirh uyahu: te 
ayanka phusanti iti, uyahu vire: 

—‘Those who are not given to sinful acts are (nevertheless) attacked 
by calamities; but then the steadfast will bear them.’ 

Ayar 24.29: “vai-gutte ajjhappa-sarhvude ”parivajjae savapavarh. 

—‘Careful in his speech and guarding his mind, he should always 
avoid sin.’ 
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Ayar 31.11 path. (Nag.): “samana bhavissamo anagara akimcana 
aputta apasu avihimsaya suvvava danta paradatta-bhoino; pavam 
kammarh no karissamo ” samutthae. 

Ayar 35.9: nihava dandarh panehim pavam kammam akuvvamane. 

—‘A person who is without desires and does no harm unto any living 
beings”.’ 

Ayar 44.4-5: naccana se mahavire no vi ya pavagam sayam akasi 
annehim vi na karettha kirantam pi nanu janittha. 

—‘Having wisdom, Mahavlra committed no sin himself, nor did he 
induce others to do so, nor did he consent to the sins of others.’ 


-3- 

There seems to be some parallelism between the Buddhist kusala and the 
samayika-caritra in Jainism. 

Gotama Buddha says to his last disciple Subhadda about his motive for 
renouncing the world: 

ekunatimso vavasa Subhadda, yam pabbajim kimkusalanuesi. 

—‘But twenty-nine was I when I renounced the world, Subhadda, 
seeking after Good ( kusala ).’ 

Again, kusala occurs in Dhp 173ab: 

yassa papam katarh kammam kusalena pithivati / 
so ’mam lokarh pabhaseti abbha mutto va candima II 

—‘Whose evil deed when done covered up by a good one, he 
illuminates this world like the moon released from a cloud.’ [Tr. by 
K.R. Norman], 

In the above passages we observe that kusala refers to the stopping of karmic 
inflow caused by evil acts, and it has the same meaning as samayika-caritra 
(‘checking influx and exhausting past kamma ’) in Jainism. 


7 Maha-parinibbana-suttanta. DN Vol. II, p. 151. 
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In Buddhism, 8 the word kusala generally means ‘karmically wholesome.’ All karmic 
volitions and the associated consciousness as well as mental factors accompanied by 
the absence of greed ( alobha ), of hate ( adosa ), and eventually of delusion ( amoha ), 
contain the seeds of happy destiny, since they are the causes of favourable karman- 
results. The Buddhist kusala is therefore not very much different from the samavika- 
cdritra of Jainism, as is attested by the following passages in the Mulacam 23: 

jivida-marane labhalabhe samjoya-vippaoge ya / 
bamdhuri-suha-dukkh&disu samada samaiyam nama II 

—‘Samavika means the equanimity [of mind] in the midst of life and 
death, gain and loss, friends and foes, pleasure and pain.’ 

Furthermore, Dhp 173ab (see above, p. 145) and MAc 523 and 524 are not very 
different from each other: 

raga-dose nirohitta samada savva-kammesu / 
sattesuya parinamo samaiyam uttamam jane 1/523/1 
virado savva-sdvajjam ti-gutto pihid ’imdio / 
jivo samaiyam nama samjamatthanam uttamam II52AII 

—‘Subduing the love and hatred, equal to all acts, as final result in the 
Scriptures, Samavika is the best. One, who has renounced all sinful 
acts, protected by the mind, speech and body, the organs were covered. 

For him, Samavika is the best for self-restraint.’ 

These verses imply the avoidance of all sinful tendencies, keeping equanimity in 
body, speech and mind, whose organs of sense are barred against karmic inflow in 
all kinds of actions. 


-4- 


Another expression of Dhp 183c: sacitta-pariyodapanarh (‘to purify one’s mind’) 
finds an interesting rendering in the Bhiksuni-Vinava of the Mahasanghika— 
Lokottara vadins 9 : 

sarva-papasy&karanarh kusalasyopasampada / 
sva-citta-paryadamanam etad Buddhanusasanam II 


8 Nyanatiloka (1950: 78). 

9 BhVin, p. 52, 67. 
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The expression sva-citta-paryadamanam, meaning ‘to subdue one’s mind’ (paty- 
aAdarri), has its variant in the Patna—Dharmapada, viz. -payirodamana, which bears 
close resemblance to the above mentioned general meaning of samayika 
(‘equanimity of mind’) in Jainism. Some Chinese translations of the verse in 
question—such as the Sarvastivada Vinava or Yogacara-bhumi ( Yii-ch ’ieh-shi-ti- 
hm), etc.—which read t’aofu (‘taming and subduing’) or jobuku (‘conquest of the 
passion in mind’), also support this interpretation. 


-5- 

Thus, we find the following correspondences: 

savvam me akaranijjam pava-kammarh (Ayar 2.15) 
sabba-papassa akaranam (Dhp 183a) 

and 

samaivam carittam padivajjai [pratApad] (Ayar 2.15) 10 
kusalassa upasampada \upa-sanApad\ (Dhp 183b) 

Although the words are different, the concepts and purpose of these two passages, 
especially of kusala and samaiya-caritta, are very close to each other. 


- 6 - 

As it is well known. Buddhism came into existence in the same period and in the 
same area as Jainism, sharing similar social and historical background. One would 
therefore quite naturally expect a number of common elements, as those mentioned 
above. Indeed, there is more evidence which supports this 11 , such as the expressions 
for the restraint (sariAvr) of sense organs in order to ward off the inflow of karmic 
matter. Some of the phrases found in Dhp 360, 360 are identical with those in the 
oldest strata of the Jaina canon. 


10 Cf. In Jaina expressions on upa-sanApad : [1] Viy 998a : cdujjamao pamca 
mahavvayaiyam sa-padikkamanam dhammam uvasampajjittanam viharai, [2] 
AyarCu 377: padhame mahawae, tassa upasampajjanattha\m\. 

11 See Enomoto (1989) and Watanabe (1987). 
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Below are some Buddhist examples, taken from Dhp 360, 361: 

cakkuna sarhvaro sadhu, sadhu sotena sarhvaro / 
ghanena sarhvaro sadhu, sadhu jivhaya sarhvaro //360// 

—‘Restraint of the eye is good; restraint of the ear is good; restraint of 
the nose is good; restraint of the tongue is good.’ [Tr. by K.R. 
Norman] 

kavena sarhvaro sadhu, sadhu vacaya sarhvaro II 
manasa sarhvaro sadhu sadhu sabbattha sarhvaro / 
sabbattha sarnvuto bhikkhu sabbadukkhapamuccati //361// 

—‘Restraint of the body is good; restraint of the voice is good; 
restraint of the mind is good, restraint everywhere is good. A bhikkhu 
who is restrained everywhere is released from all misery.’ [Tr. by K.R. 
Norman] 

vacanurakkhi manasa susarhvuto kavena ca akusalatir na kavira / 

ete tavo kammapathe visodhaye, aradhaye maggarn isippaveditarh //281// 

—‘Guarding one’s speech, well restrained in mind and body, one 
should not do evil. Purifying these three paths of action, one would 
attain the path taught by the sages.’ [Tr. by K.R. NORMAN] 


- 8 - 


There are some Jaina examples, pertaining to Mahavlra’s teaching of the five 
great vows ( parhca-mahavvaya ) and found in the Ayar2.15, titled ‘ Bhavana ’, that 
illustrate the idea of restraint or warding off the karmic inflow through sense organs: 

sotenarh jive manurmamanunnairh saddairh sunei, 
manunnamanunnehirh saddehirh no sejja, no rajjejja, no gijjhejja, no 
mujjhejja, no ajjhovajjejja, no vinigghavarh avajjejja, ... 

na sakka na sourh sadda soyavisayam agata / 
raga-dosa u je tattha tarn bhikkhu parivajjae II 
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sotao jivo manunnamanunnaim saddaim sunei / [ed. Muni Jambuvijaya] 

[In the subsequent portion of Mahavira’s elucidation of the fifth vow, sotato is 
substituted with cakkhuto, ghanato,jibbhato and phasato .] 

—‘If a creature with ears hears agreeable and disagreeable sounds, it 
should not be attached to, nor delighted with, nor desiring of, nor 
infatuated by, nor covetous of, nor disturbed by the agreeable or 
disagreeable sounds. ... If it is impossible not to hear sounds, which 
reach the ear, the mendicant should avoid love or hate, originated by 
them ...’ [Tr. JACOBI (1884: 209).] 

In jACOBl’s translation, the sequence of ‘ears ... sounds’ is further substituted with 
‘eyes ... colours,’ ‘nose ... smell,’ ‘tongue ... taste’ and ‘touch ... feel.’ 

-9- 


The motif of restraint in Ayar2.15, with slight verbal variations though, is also 
found in Isibh 29: 

saddam sotam uvadaya manunnam va vi pavagam / 
manunnammi na rajjejja, na padussejja hipavae II [3] 
manunnammi arajjhante adutthe iyarammiya / 
asutte avirodhinam evam soepihijjati II [4] 
ruvam cakkhum uvadaya ... [5] [6] 
gandham ghanam uvadaya ... [7] [8] 
rasam jibbham uvadaya ... [9] [10] 
phasam tavam uvadaya [11] [12] 

—‘[3] Through the ear, hearing agreeable or disagreeable sounds, one 
should not be attached to agreeable sounds, nor hate disagreeable ones. 

One who is alert among the ruffled ones at the agreeable or 
disagreeable sounds, his karmic inflow is blocked.’ 

In subsequent stanzas 5-12, the ear is replaced with the eyes, nose, tongue and the 
organ of feeling. 


- 10 - 
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As regards samvara (sarh^vr), the idea appears in the famous passage of Nigantha 
Nataputta’s teachings in Samanna-phala-sutta 12 , the so-called ‘Teachings of the Six 
Heretics,’ which is said to allude to the words of Mahavlra. In spite of many 
previous studies, its meaning still remains somewhat unclear. Nigantha Nataputta’s 
portion runs as follows: 

... idha maharaja nigantho sabba-vari-varito ca hoti sabba-vari-yuto 
ca, sabba-vari-dhuto ca, sabba-vari-phuttho ca, ... 

The reading -vari-, as this is found in the Burmese Chattha Sahgayana edition, the 
Thai Royal edition, the Sri Lankan Simon Hewavitarne Bequest Series edition, as 
well as in the PTS edition of the Sumahgala-vilasini and in the PTS dictionary, 
seems preferable. 

Buddhaghosa’s Attha-katha commenting on this passage reads: 

nata-putta-vade catu-yama-samvara-samvuto ti catu-kottha-sena 
samvarena samvuto. sabba-vari-varito cati varita-sabba-udako, 
patikkhitta-sitodako ti attho. so kira sitodake satta-sahhi hoti, tasma 
tarn na valahjeti. sabba-vari-yuto ti sabbena papa-varanena yutto. 
sabba-vari-dhuto ti sabbena papa-varanena dhuto-papo. sabba-vari- 
puttho ti sabbena papa-varanena phuttho. 

The expression sabba-vari- occurs here four times. The compound catu-yama- 
samvara-samvuto is taught to mean ‘being protected / restrained (sam^vr) by the 
four kinds of restraint / rules ( samvara ).’ Buddhaghosa goes on to explain the first 
sabba-vari-varito as ‘restraining from all water, refusing cold water. They say that 
cold water contains [the consciousness of] [a] living beingfs] and therefore one does 
not use it.’ 

Curiously enough, three subsequent occurrences of sabba-vari- are explained 
differently: ‘ sabba-vari-yuto means being intent (-vuto) upon warding off ( varana ) 
all evil,’ -vari- being rephrased as varana. This ‘warding off the inflow of all evil 
karmic matter’ is a familiar expression in Jaina literature. Western Pali dictionaries, 
the Sadda-niti, the Abhidhanappa-dipika, and the Pali-Burmese dictionary Tipitaka 
Palimranma Abhidhan have only ‘water’ for vari. The question arises why 
Buddhaghosa gave two different meanings for one and the same word in the same 
passage? 

The Papahca-sudani, the commentary on the Majjhima-nikava, repeats the same 
explanation of the Sumahgala-vilasini: ‘One should not use cold water, as there are 
living creatures in it,’ after which it adds: ‘or ( athava ), sabba-vari-varito means 


12 


DN 1.57. 
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“having all evil warded off by warding off all evil” (sabbena papa-varanena varita- 
papo ).’ The latter explanation in both texts conforms to the meaning expected in the 
Jaina context. 

As vari only means ‘water’ in Pali, we can assume that Buddhaghosa accurately 
knew the proper Jaina meaning of the word. Had he read varana in sabba-vari- 
varito, this would imply that Nigantha ‘was restrained, warding off all (evil).’ Such 
interpretation is hardly compatible with the intention of a passage which aims at 
extolling Buddhism and refuting other religions. The precepts of early Buddhism 
and Jainism were extremely similar, and their precise descriptions must have been a 
delicate matter, especially in parts containing such idioms as samvara, common to 
both religions. 

Among many scholars, it is only Louis RENOU who consistently interpreted vari 
as varana : ‘... le Nigantha s’abstient de toutes choses en les ecartant ,..’ 13 

In the subsequent portion, I will give some further examples of the use of 
vari(ya)- and cognate words in Jaina texts. 


- 11 - 


In the chapter called ‘In Praise of Mahavira’ ( Viratthm ) of Suyagadamga, the 
ancient Svetambara work, we read: 

se variya itthi sa-rai-bhattam, 

uvahanavam dukkha-kkhay ’atthayae / 

logam viditta drain param ca, 

savvarh pabhil variya savva-varam / [Suy 1.6.28] 

—‘He abstained from women, and from eating at night, he practised 
austerities for the removal of pain, he knew this world and that 
beyond: the lord renounced everything at every time.’ [Tr. JACOBI 
(1895: 291)] 14 . 

Savva-varam is explained by some commentators as follows: 

SuyCu: sarva-vari sarva-varana-sila ity arthah : ‘sarva-vari means the 
practice or warding off everything.’ The explanation comes close to 
Buddhaghosa’s sabbena papa-varanena varita-papo. 


Canon (1949:1 /l, p. 51). See Renou (1987: 419). 
14 Jacobi (1895: xx-xxi). 
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SuyT (and SuyD): sarva-vararh bahuso nivaritavan : (Skt.) ‘ sarva- 
varam, one who has repeatedly warded off.’ 

The Nagarjuniva-recension gives no explanation on this problem. It should be 
noted that the Ahga-suttani edition of the Canon I, p. 304 [Ayar (5)], mentions a 
sixteenth-century manuscript containing the variant vare. 


- 12 - 


In the 29th chapter of the Isibhasiyaim, which contains sayings attributed to 
Mahavira himself, stanza 19ab reads: 

savvattha virae dante, savva-varihim varie / 

Walther SCHUBRING initially explained vari as ‘Absonderung’ in his notes to the 
first edition of 1942 [Isibh (2)]. He seems to have changed his opinion in his 
Gennan translation of 1969, in which he gives ‘Pforte’ instead, Skt. dvara > vara. 
However, Late Seiren MATSUNAMI, a student of Schubring, adopted SCHUBRING’ s 
first rendering in his Japanese translation of the text. 15 

Another possibility would be to interpret vari in this passage to mean ‘always’ 
from Skt. vara = ‘time, turn’, as in we find it in jACOBl’s translation of Suy 1.6.28 
(vide supra, p. 151). In that context, ‘every time’ or ‘always’ (savva-vdra-) contrasts 
with ‘everywhere’ ( savvattha ; Skt. sarvatra ). 

In terms of the sloka-vaedxQ the reading savva-vari hi varie would also be possible, 
since the syllable preceding varie should metrically be a short one. This would 
accord with the version of SuyC: variva-savva-vari. 


- 13 - 


Thus we get the following readings: 

Isibh: savva-varihim varie or savva-vari hi varie [emendation for 

the sloka metre] 

SuyC: variya savva-vari 

SuyT: variya savva-varam (text; v.l. vare) 

SPhS: sabba-vari-varito (only PTS has vari). 


15 Matsunami (1966). See also Matsunami (1961). 
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Phonetic confusion between i and e, and orthographic confusion between i, e, and 
am in Jaina manuscripts are likely to occur. Moreover, the Bunnese letter for i and 
am are very similar. Although it is impossible to indicate the source of 
Buddhaghosa’s interpretation, it seems to be close to SuyC. The fact that these 
tenets are found in both Buddhist and Jaina sources makes it highly probable that 
they fonned a kernel of Mahavlra’s teachings. 

It thus seems that these difficult passages recorded as Nigantha’s sayings in the 
Buddhist Canon are based on Jaina sources and can only be understood when 
compared with the older strata of the Jaina Agamas. 


- 14 - 


In addition, we find the following correspondences: 

Dhp 361: kavena samvaro sadhu, sadhu vacava samvaro II 
manasa samvaro sadhu, sadhu sabbattha samvaro / 
sabbattha samvuto bhikkhu sabba-dukkha pamuccati II 

Isibh 29.19: savvattha virae dante, savva-varlhim varie / [or savva-vari hi 
varie ] 

savva-dukkha-ppahaneya siddhe bhavati nirave II 


- 15 - 

Although the wording of Dhp and Isibh slightly differs, the concepts and purpose 
of the texts are very close to each other. From the comparison of these two texts we 
can recognise that both Buddha and Mahavlra, having renounced the world, sought 
for an effective means to avoid all sinful acts and to control their minds in order to 
ward off the karmic inflow from the sense organs. It is quite possible that the ideas 
fonnulated by both Buddha and Mahavlra in fact originated in the same intellectual 
environment, the so-called Sramana-Brahmana religious thought, and were very 
much alike at the starting point of their religious careers. 
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raj no vadham cikirsed yas tasya citro vadho bhavet 
djivakasya stenasya varna-samkarakasya ca 

Maha-bharata 12.86.21 


One of the mysteries that confront those who study the religious context in which 
Buddhism arose is the religion of the Ajlvikas, called Ajlvikism by some modern 
scholars. 1 The Ajlvikas, like the early Jainas and Buddhists, were Sramanas, ascetics 
who left their homes in order to find some kind of highest goal by practising various 
fonns of asceticism. Unlike the early Jainas and Buddhists, however, they left no 
literature that has survived until today. Worse, there are no Ajlvikas left today. The 
last Ajlvikas may have lived in the fifteenth century, in the south of India, after 
which they disappeared. What we know about them mainly derives from Buddhist 
and Jaina literature, neither of which felt much sympathy for the Ajlvikas, and 
presents its doctrines in a biased and often caricatural fashion. Ajlvikism is—as 
A.L. BASHAM calls it in the subtitle of his classical study—a vanished Indian 
religion. 

The sources of information about the religion of the Ajlvikas have been collected 
and studied in exemplary fashion by A.L. BASHAM in his book History and 
Doctrines of the Ajlvikas. This book came out in 1951 and has been reprinted 
several times since then. No study has appeared during the next half century that 
substantially adds to its conclusions. The contribution on the Ajlvikas in Mircea 


1 In another study, BRONKHORST (2000/b), it has been argued that the term ajivika 
(regularly ajivaka in Pali) is used in the Buddhist canon to refer to naked ascetics in 
general. The present article only deals with the ‘real’ Ajlvikas, who presumably 
constituted a subset of the group of all naked ascetics and shared, beside nudity, a 
number of beliefs and, perhaps, the habit of referring to themselves as Ajlvikas. 

Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 157-183. 
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ELIADE’s Encyclopedia of Religion has been written by the same author, A.L. 
BASHAM, and does little beyond summing up the contents of the book; the same is 
true of the article on Ajlvikas in the Encyclopaedia of Buddhism (EncBuddh (1961- 
1965: I: 331-333). More recently, Gustav ROTH (1993) has restudied the Jaina 
sources on Gosala Mankhaliputta and arrived at the conclusion that ‘the most 
ancient and the most primitive doctrine of the Ajlvikas which originally existed 
before the development of a more elaborate system’ is to be found in the ‘doctrine 
of the six “Unavoidables”: Gain and Loss, Happiness and Distress, Life and Death’ 
(p. 420); this may be true, but tells us little about the ‘more elaborate system.’ Some 
authors—most notably Claus VOGEL in his The Teachings of the Six Heretics —have 
criticised BASHAM’s exclusive use of the Pali sources and his neglect of the Tibetan 
and Chinese translations, but add little to our understanding of Ajlvikism. 2 3 What is 
more, a more recent study by Graeme MACQUEEN, which compares the different 
versions of the Sutra which is our most important source (MACQUEEN (1988: 195)), 
arrives at the conclusion ‘that [the Pali version], of all the versions, preserved the 
most ancient state of the text.’ ’ In other words, BASHAM’s study is reliable after all, 
in spite of the fact that he did not take all the source material into consideration. 

Does this mean that since BASHAM no more can be said about this mysterious 
vanished religion? Has the last word been said about it until and unless some new 
sources are discovered which throw new light on this particular movement? I intend 
to show in this article that this is not necessarily the case. There is more to 
philology—the study of a culture on the basis of literary sources—than the mere 
linguistic analysis of those sources. The task of interpreting the contents of those 
sources in the light of what we know about their cultural and religious contexts is at 
least as important. After the initial task of collecting and reading the sources comes 
the next one of trying to understand what those texts are telling us. This latter task, I 
will argue, has not been carried out to the fullest extent possible in this case. 

What then did the Ajlvikas do, and what did they believe? To begin with the latter 
of these two questions, BASHAM (1951: 3—4) points out that ‘[t]he cardinal point of 
the doctrines of its founder, Makkhali Gosala, 4 was a belief in the all-embracing rule 


2 VOGEL (1970: 1). See further MacQueen (1984: 291 f.), (1988: 164 f.). Vogel 
(1970), Meisig (1987) and MacQueen (1988) provide parallel passages from the other 
traditions. 

3 Similarly MacQueen (1988: 190): ‘[the Pali version] stands out as the most 
archaic of our texts.’ 

4 Perhaps the only passage in the Pali canon that explicitly, though not directly, 
associates Makkhali Gosala with the Ajlvikas is AN 3.384, where Parana Kassapa 
presents—out of six ‘classes’—‘the white class ( sukkabhijati)' as being ‘the male and 
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of the principle of order, Niyati, which ultimately controlled every action and all 
phenomena, and left no room for human volition, which was completely ineffectual. 
Thus Ajlvikism was founded on an unpromising basis of strict determinism, above 
which was developed a superstructure of complicated and fanciful cosmology, 
incorporating an atomic theory which was perhaps the earliest in India, if not in the 
world.’ This is clear, and even though it is not immediately clear why anyone in 
ancient India should accept such a system of beliefs, it does not by itself present a 
major problem of understanding. 

Such a problem comes up when we consider what the Ajlvikas did. It is clear from 
the sources that the Ajlvikas practised asceticism of a severe type which often 
terminated, like that of the Jainas, in voluntary death by starvation. This is peculiar. 
The Jainas, too, practised asceticism which might culminate in death by starvation, 
but in their case this made sense, as I will explain shortly. In the case of the Ajlvikas 
the meaning of death by starvation is by no means obvious. If it makes no difference 
what one does, why should one choose severe asceticism and death by starvation 
rather than a more agreeable form of life? 5 

BASHAM’s study throws no light on this riddle. It points out that the Buddhists, 
too, were perplexed. BASHAM tries to make sense of the situation in the following 
passage (p. 228): ‘The usual Buddhist criticism of the Ajlvika Niyati doctrine was 
pragmatic. ... Since there is no possibility of modifying one’s destiny by good 
works, self-control, or asceticism, all such activity is wasted. The Ajlvika doctrines 
are, in fact, conducive to luxury and licentiousness. This practical criticism of the 


female Ajlvikas (?; ajivaka ajivakiniyo),’ and ‘the supremely white class ( parama- 
sukkdbhijdtiy as Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Sankicca and Makkhali Gosala. 

5 Cp. Dundas (1992: 26): ‘it seems doubtful whether a doctrine which genuinely 
advocated the lack of efficacy of individual effort could have formed the basis of a 
renunciatory path to spiritual liberation.’ Dundas suspects ‘that the Jains and Buddhists 
deliberately distorted Ajivika doctrine for their own polemical purposes.’ Regarding the 
ascetic side of the religion of Makkhali Gosala we have independent evidence in the 
following statement by the grammarian Patanjali (second century BCE): md krta 
karmani md krta karmani santir vah sreyasitv dliato maskari parivrajakah —‘Because 
he said “do not perform actions, do not perform actions, peace is better for you,” he is 
Maskarin the wandering mendicant’ (MBha III p. 96.13—14, on Pan 6.1.154). Note 
however Roth (1993: 422): ‘A comparison of Jaina Pkt. Gosale Mankhali-putte and 
Pali Makkhali Gosalo with B. Skt. Maskari Gosall-putrah shows that the latter, though it 
is closer to the Pali reading, is of secondary origin. In both cases the words of Jaina Pkt. 
Mankhali and of Pali Makkhali, connected with the name of Gosala, with the ending -li 
instead of -ri, characterise themselves as variants of the eastern MagadhI type of 
Prakrit.’ 
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Ajlvika philosophy might have been easily countered by the Ajlvikas with the claim 
that ascetics performed penances and led righteous lives under the compulsion of 
the same all-embracing principle as determined the lives of sinners, and that they 
were ascetics because Nivati so directed it. This very obvious argument occurs 
nowhere in the Buddhist scriptures, though it was known to the Jaina commentator 
Sllanka, who quoted it as one of the arguments used by the niyativadins This 
argument may seem obvious, yet it is unconvincing. It is and remains difficult to 
believe that the early Ajlvikas engaged in painful asceticism for no other reason 
than that they thought that fate obliged them to do so. Even if this position turns out 
to be correct, it remains unintelligible without additional information as to its 
intellectual context. 

Ajlvikism and Jainism appear to have been very close to each other in the early 
days. Indeed, early Jaina texts present the founder of Ajlvikism, Makkhali Gosala, 
as a pupil of Mahavira. Gosala subsequently broke away from Mahavira, but it 
seems a priori not unlikely that an understanding of the fundamental doctrines and 
practices of early Jainism will help us to reach a better understanding of Ajlvikism. 
Our first task therefore is to determine in what essential respects Jainism and 
Ajlvikism differed from each other. 

Our infonnation about early Jainism is not perfect. The earliest Jaina texts—the 
canon of the Svetambara Jainas—were not written down until a millennium after the 
death of Mahavira, and only very few of these texts may date from a period close to 
that of Mahavira. These earliest texts, moreover, are sometimes difficult to interpret. 
However, a number of early Buddhist texts refer to the Jainas—whom they call 
nirgranthas —and tell us things about their beliefs and practices that agree with 
what the earliest Jaina texts tell us. From a comparison of these passages the 
following picture emerges. 

Early Jaina asceticism was an attempt to stop activity and to put an end to karmic 
traces acquired earlier. 6 It was a direct response to the challenge posed by the 
doctrine of karman, interpreted in a literal way: acts—i.e. physical and mental 
acts—produce results in this or a next life. Physical and mental immobility discards 
the traces left by earlier acts, and purifies the soul from all acts, with total liberation 
as ultimate outcome. The following passages from the Jaina canon illustrate this. 
The Uttarajjhayana/Uttarajhaya, for example, states in its 29th chapter: 


6 Bronkhorst (1993: §§ 1-3). 
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‘By being without activity the soul does not bind new karma and 
destroys the karma that was bound before. ’ 

‘Having reached the state [of motionlessness] of the king of mountains, 
the homeless [monk] destroys the four parts of karma which [even] a 
kevalin possesses. After that [the soul] becomes perfected, awakened, 
freed, completely emancipated, and puts an end to all suffering.’ 7 8 

Also the Buddhist canon ascribes this belief to the Jainas. In the Cula- 
dukkhakkhandha-sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya, for example, Nigantha Nathaputta (or 
Nataputta, i.e. Mahavira) is reported to present his teachings in the following words: 

‘Formerly, Niganthas, you performed sinful activities; you must exhaust 
that [sinful activity] by means of this severe and difficult practice. Being 
here and now restrained in body, speech and mind, amounts to not 
performing sinful activity in the future. Thus, as a result of the 
annihilation of former actions by asceticism, and of the non-performing 
of new actions, there is no further effect in the future; as a result of no 
further effect in the future there is destruction of actions; as a result of 
the destruction of actions there is destruction of suffering; as a result of 
the destruction of suffering there is destruction of sensation; as a result of 
the destruction of sensation all suffering will be exhausted.’ 9 

This brief characterisation does not of course exhaust what can be said about early 
Jainism. Yet it allows us to see the ‘logic’ (if this is an appropriate term in this 
context) behind the tendency of Jaina ascetics to practise immobility, in the extreme 
case until death. This practice has a double objective: it destroys the traces of earlier 
deeds, and it binds no new karman. 


7 Uttar 29.37, 29.38, 1139: ajogi nam jive navam kammam na bamdhai, puvva- 
baddham nijjarei. This and the following passages are also cited in Bronkhorst (1993: 
37,27). 

8 Uttar29.61, 29.62, 1163: selesim padivanne anagare cattari kevali-kammamse 
khavei / tao paccha sijjhai bujjhai muccai [parinivvdi ] a savva-dukkhdnam amtam karei. 

a This term is not found in Charpentier’s edition. 

9 MN 1.93 1. 2-10: atthi kkho vo nigantha pubbe paparn kammam katam / tam 
imaya katukdya dukkara-kdrikdya nijjaretha / yam pan ’ ettha etarahi kavena samvutd 
vacaya samvutd manasa samvutd tam ayatim papassa kammassa akaranam / iti 
purananam kammdnam tapasd byanti-bhavd navanam kammdnam akarana ayatim 
anavassavo, ayatim anavassavd kammakkhayo, kammakkhaya dukkhakkhayo, 
dukkhakkhava vedandkkhayo, vedandkkhaya sabbam dukkham nijjinnam bhavissatiti. 
See Bronkhorst (1993: 29, n. 8) for further references. 
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It is also clear that Jainism accepted the doctrine of karman in a fonn in which 
bodily movement played a central role. Bodily movement leads to results, and in order 
to avoid those results bodily movement has to be halted. The early Buddhists did not 
share this understanding of the doctrine of karman. For them desire, or intention, was 
crucial. An early Buddhist sennon—the Upali-sutta 10 —contrasts the two 
interpretations, or attitudes. It points out that what is central for the Jainas is physical 
activity, whereas for the Buddhists it is mental activity. Other passages allow us to 
interpret this more precisely. The Jainas did not only try to suppress bodily but also 
mental activity. The Buddhists, on the other hand, did not count mental activity as 
such as essential, but the intention behind it. Some Buddhist texts do not hesitate to 
ridicule the Jaina emphasis on bodily motionlessness and its resulting extreme 
discomfort. In the Devadaha-sutta of the Majjhima-nikaya the Buddha is recorded to 
have said: 

‘If the pleasure and pain that beings feel are caused by what was done 
in the past, then the Niganthas surely must have done bad deeds in the 
past, since they now feel such painful, racking, piercing feelings. ,u 

An early Jaina text pays back in kind by pointing out that a Buddhist who grills a 
child and eats it, but without knowing that he does so, is supposedly free of guilt, 
whereas that same Buddhist is guilty if he eats a gourd while thinking it is a baby. 
The passage, which occurs in the Suyagadamgal Sutra-krtanga, reads, in BOLLEE’s 
(1999: 411—413) translation: 

‘If someone puts a ball of oilcake on a spit and roasts it with the idea: 
this is a man, or a gourd, thinking it to be a baby, he becomes for us 
soiled / soils himself for us with killing a living being. On the other 
hand, however, if a non-aryan puts a man on a spit and roasts him, taking 
him for an oil-cake, or does the same to a child he thinks is a gourd, in 
our opinion he is not soiled with killing a living being. If ( ca ) someone 
puts a man or a child on a spit and roasts it on a fire taking it for a lump 
of oil-cake, it would be fit for Buddhists to end their vow of fasting 
with.’ 12 


10 MN 1.371 f. (no. 56). 

11 MN 2.222: sace bhikkhave satta pubbe-kata-hetu sukha-dukkham patisamvedenti, 
addlm, bhikkhave, Niganthd pubbe-dukkata-kamma-kdrino, yam etarahi evarupa 
dukkha tippa katuka vedand vediyanti. Tr. Nanamoli-Bodhi (1995: 832). 

12 Suy 2.6.26-28: 

pinnaga-pindi-m-avi viddhd side, kei paejja “purise ime ” tti / 
alauyam vavi “ kumarae ” tti, sa lippaipdni-vahena amham II 
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Passages like these, by contrasting the positions of Buddhists and Jainas, allow us to 
arrive at a clearer picture of early Jainism. 13 Let us now turn to some of the textual 
passages that infonn us about the doctrine of the Ajlvikas. BASHAM’s locus classicus 
is the Samanna-phala-sutta of the Buddhist Dlgha-nikaya. In this sennon the views of 
the so-called six heretics are recorded. One of these is Nigantha Nataputta, who is the 
same as Mahavlra, the last Jaina tirthahkara who was a contemporary of the Buddha. 
His views should correspond to at least some extent to what we know about early 
Jainism, but the correspondence is not immediately obvious. BASHAM (1951: 17) 
comments by saying: ‘The teaching ascribed to Nigantha Nataputta is very obscure, 
but, as JACOBI has pointed out, while it is not an accurate description of the Jaina creed 
it contains nothing alien to it.’ 14 This may be a somewhat optimistic characterisation of 


ahavavi viddhuna milakkhu side, pinnaga-buddhie naram paejja / 
kumaragam vavi alabuyam ti, na lippalpani-vahena amham II 
purisam ca viddhuna kumaragam va, siilammi keipae jdya-tee / 
pinndga-pindam sai-m-aruhetta, buddhana tarn kappai paranae II 
JACOBI (1895: 414) translates: ‘If (a savage) thmsts a spit through the side of a granary, 
mistaking it for a man; or through a gourd, mistaking it for a baby, and roasts it, he will be 
guilty of murder according to our views [i.e. according to the views of the Buddhists]. If a 
savage puts a man on a spit and roasts him, mistaking him for a fragment of the granary; or a 
baby, mistaking him for a gourd, he will not be guilty of murder according to our views. If 
anybody thmsts a spit through a man or a baby, mistaking him for a fragment of the granary, 
puts him on the fire, and roasts him, that will be a meal fit for Buddhas to break fast upon.’ 

13 Jainism does (come to) pay attention to intention. Note, however, the following 
remarks by John E. CORT (1999: 49): ‘The Jain conception of karma is well-known for 
its attention to both intention and unintentional action as being of equal importance; 
however, in academic presentations more attention is paid to the former. Scholars tend 
to focus upon the way in which Jain praxis aims at the transformation of the 
psychological make-up of the subject, so that both consciously and unconsciously the 
person is acting in a way that will be karmically beneficial and in the end lead to 
liberation. But if all this is so much a matter of intention, then how do we account for 
the energy devoted for many centuries to disagreements over calendrical interpretation, 
disagreements concerned with ensuring that ascetic practices are performed on the 
proper days? If asceticism is a matter of intention, what does it matter if a person fasts or 
undertakes any other ascetic action on the fourth or the fifth of the lunar fortnight? The 
fervour with which disputants have argued their cases for many centuries indicates that 
it does matter on which day ascetic practices are observed. ’ 

14 The reference is (indirectly) to JACOBI (1880), where it is argued that the position 
described in the Samanna-phala-sutta can be identified as belonging to Parsva, 
Mahavlra’s predecessor. 
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the situation, 15 yet it is clear that the teaching attributed to the Jaina leader is 
recognisably Jaina. We may be well advised to take a similar stance with regard to the 
teachings supposedly characterising Ajlvikism: These teachings may not be an 
accurate description of the Ajlvika creed, but they may contain little that is alien to it. 

The following is, in BASHAM’s paraphrase (pp. 13-14), the teaching attributed to 
Makkhali Gosala: 

‘There is neither cause nor basis for the sins of living beings; they 
become sinful without cause or basis. Neither is there cause or basis 
for the purity of living beings; they become pure without cause or 
basis. There is no deed performed either by oneself or by others, no 
human action, 16 no strength, no courage, no human endurance or 
human prowess. 17 All beings, all that have breath, all that are bom, all 
that have life, are without power, strength, or virtue, but are developed 
by destiny, chance, and nature, and experience joy and sorrow in the 
six classes (of existence). 

There are 1,400,000 chief uterine births, 6,000 and 600; 500 karmas, 

5 karmas, 3 karmas, a karma, and half a karma', 62 paths; 62 lesser 
kalpas; 6 classes (of human existence); 8 stages of man; 4,900 means 
of livelihood (?); 18 4,900 ascetics; 4,900 dwellings of nagas; 2,000 
faculties; 3,000 purgatories; 36 places covered with dust (?); 7 sentient 
births; 7 insentient births; 7 births from knots (?); 7 gods; 7 men; 

7 pisaca (births?); 7 lakes; 7 knots (?), and 700; 7 precipices, and 700; 


15 There can be no doubt that cdtuyama-samvara-samvuto of the Samaniia-phala- 
sutta alludes to the caujjdma-dhamma, ‘the Four Restraints’ of the followers of Parsva, 
but it has repeatedly been pointed out—e.g. Rhys Davids (1899: 75, n. 1); Walshe 
(1987: 545, n. 115)—that the specification of the Four Restraints in the Buddhist Sutta is 
quite different from the one found in the Jaina texts. The Jaina Than 4.136, for example, 
states: bharaheravaesu nam vdsesu purima-pacchima-vajja majjhimagd bdvisam 
arahamtd bhagavamto cdujjdmam pannavayamti, tarn java: savvdo panativdyao 
veramanam, savvdo musd-vavdo veramanam, savvdo adinnddanao veramanam, savvdo 
bahiddhddanao veramanam .—‘In the Bharahas and the Eravayas the Arhats in the 
middle, excepting the first and the last, preach the doctrine of the Four Restraints, viz. 
abstaining from killing living beings, abstaining from false speech, abstaining from 
taking what is not given, abstaining from sexual intercourse’—cp. Deleu (1970: 256). 

16 For the nom. sg. in -e (-kare ) see K.R. Norman (1976: 240 fi). 

17 1 omit the additions made by Basham on the basis of Buddhaghosa’s commentary. 

15 The Nalanda edition of this passage (as well as the PTS edition elsewhere, e.g. 
SN 3.211) has ajivaka-sate; the translation will then be: 4,900 Ajlvikas. This fits in well 
with the following paribbajakas. 
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7 dreams, and 700; and 8,400,000 great kalpas through which fool and 
wise alike will take their course, and make an end of sorrow. There is no 
question of bringing unripe karma to fruition, nor of exhausting karma 
already ripened, by virtuous conduct, by vows, by penance, or by 
chastity. That cannot be done. Samsara is measured as with a bushel, 
with its joy and sorrow and its appointed end. 19 It can neither be lessened 
nor increased, nor is there any excess of deficiency of it. Just as a ball of 
thread will, when thrown, unwind to its full length, so fool and wise 
alike will take their course, and make an end of sorrow.’ 20 

Beside this passage from Buddhist literature, there is a passage in the Svetambara 
Jaina canon that informs us about the teachings of Gosala. It occurs in the Vivaha- 
pannatti ( Bhagavati ) and reads as follows: 

‘All those who have reached or are reaching or will reach salvation must 
finish in order 8,400,000 mahakappas, seven divine births, seven groups, 
seven sentient births, seven “abandonments of transmigration” (pautta- 
parihara), 500,000 kammas, and 60,000 and 600 and the three parts of 


19 Franke’s translation (1913: 58) may have to be preferred: ‘Gliick und Leid sind 
wie mit Scheffeln zugemessen, und die Dauer der Seelenwandemng hat ihren 
bestimmten Termin.’ 

20 DN 1.53-54, as cited by Basham (14-15, n. 3): N’atthi ... hetu, n’atthi paccayo 
sattanam samkilesava, ahetu-apaccaya satta samkilissanti. N’atthi hetu, n ’atthipaccayo 
sattanam visuddhiya, ahetu-apaccaya satta visujjhanti. N’atthi atta-kare n ’atthi para- 
kdre, n 'atthi purisa-kare, n ’atthi balam n ’atthi viriyam, n ’atthi purisa-thdmo n ’atthi 
purisa-parakkamo. Sabbe satta sabbe pcind sabbe bhutd sabbe jiva avasd abald avirivd 
niyati-sangati-bhava-parinata chass ’evabhijdtisu sukha-dukkham patisamvedenti. 
Cuddasa kho pan ’imani yoni-pamukha-satasahassdni satthih ca satdni cha ca satdni, 
paiica ca kammuno satdni panca ca kammani tini ca kammdni kamme ca addha-kamme 
ca, dvatthi patipada, dvatth ’antara-kappd, chaldbhhijdtiyo, attha purisa-bhumiyo, 
ekuna-pannasa ajiva-sate, ekuna-pannasa paribbajaka-sate, ekuna-panndsa nagdvasa- 
sate, vise indriya-sate, timse niriya-sate, chattimsa rajo-dhdtuyo, satta sanni-gabbhd, 
satta asaiini-gabbhd, satta niganthi-gabbha, satta devd, satta manusa, satta pesdca, 
satta sard, satta patuva, satta patuva-satdni, satta papdta, satta papata-satani, satta 
supina, satta supina-satdni, culldsiti malia-kappuno satasahassdni vdni bale ca pandite 
ca sandhdvitva samsaritvd dukkhass ’antam karissanti. Tattha n ’atthi: iminaham silena 
vd vatena vd tapena vd brahmacariyena va aparipakkam va kammam paripacessdmi, 
paripakkam vd kammam phussa phussa vyanti-karissamiti. H’evam n ’atthi. Dona-mite 
sukha-dukkhe pariyanta-kate samsdre, n ’atthi hdyana-vaddhane n ’atthi 
ukkamsdvakkamse. Seyvatha pi ndma sutta-gule khitte nibbethiyamdnam eva phaleti, 
evam eva bale ca pandite ca sandhdvitva samsaritvd dukkhass ’antam karissanti. 
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kamma. Then, being saved, awakened, set free, and reaching nirvana 
they have made or are making or will make an end of all sorrow.’ 21 

A comparison of these two passages leads BASHAM (1951: 219) to the no doubt 
correct conclusion: ‘The close similarity shows that both passages are garbled 
borrowings from a common source.’ It also constitutes an important argument to 
look upon the passage in the Pali Samanna-phala-sutta as providing historical 
information about the Ajlvikas, even though there appear to be no precise parallels 
in Chinese and Tibetan. 22 

An analysis of these two passages induces BASHAM to conclude that Gosala 
opposed the doctrine of free will. All and sundry are completely subject to the one 
principle which determines all things. He cites here once again the following words 
from the Samanna-phala-sutta (p. 224-225): ‘Just as a ball of thread when thrown 
will unwind to its full length, so fool and wise alike will take their course, and make 
an end of sorrow.’ However, according to BASHAM ‘ [tjhis absolute determinism did 
not preclude a belief in karma, but for Makkhali Gosala the doctrine had lost its 
moral force. Karma was unaffected by virtuous conduct, by vows, by penances, or 
by chastity, but it was not denied. The path of transmigration was rigidly laid out, 
and every soul was fated to run the same course through a period of 8,400,000 
mahakalpas.’ He cites in this connection another portion of the passage from the 
Samanna-phala-sutta : ‘There is no question of bringing unripe karma to fruition, 
nor of exhausting karma already ripened, by virtuous conduct, by vows, by penance, 
or by chastity. That cannot be done. ’ 

A closer consideration of this portion suggests that BASHAM may have overstated 
his case. The portion speaks of ‘bringing unripe karma to fruition’ and of 
‘exhausting karma already ripened.’ We have seen that this is precisely what the 
Jainas tried to do. Asceticism in Jainism had a double function, as we have seen: 


21 Viy 15.101 (Ladnun: p. 677); 15.68 (Bombay: p. 712.1-6): kei sijjhimsu va sijjharhti 
va sijjhissamti va savve te caurasitim maha-kappa-saya-sahassaim, satta divve, satta 
samjuhe, satta sannugabbhe, satta pautta-parihare, pamca kammani a sayasahassdim 
satthim ca sahassaim chac ca sae tinni ya kammamse anupuwenam khavaitta tao 
pacchci sijjharhti bujjhamti muccamti parinivvayamti savva-dukkhdnam amtam karemsu 
va kareriiti vd karissamti va. Tr. Basham (1951: 219), modified. Note that something 
very similar to the end of this passage (too pacchd sijjhai bujjhai muccai parinivvdi 
savva-dukkhdnam antarii karei ) occurs several times in Uttar 29. Cp. n. 8, above. 

a On kammani, cp. Leumann (1889: 339 [525]); SCHUBRING (1954: 260 [472]). 
Basham, quoting an edition not accessible to me (‘with the comm, of Abhayadeva, 3 
vols., Bombay 1918-21’), reads kammani. 

22 Cp. MacQueen (1988: 167). 
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‘the annihilation of former actions, and the non-performing of new actions.’ 
Makkhali Gosala, we now learn, maintains that the fonner of these two is 
impossible. Our two passages do not contradict the view that karman does 
determine the future condition of an individual. They, or at any rate the first one of 
them, reject the possibility that this process can be precipitated, but this may mean: 
karmic retribution takes its time, and virtuous conduct, vows, penance, and chastity 
do not hasten the process. 23 

In this way an interesting contrast between Ajlvikism and Jainism becomes 
visible. The Jaina ascetic, by practising immobility, aspired to bring about a twofold 
effect: the annihilation of former actions, and the non-performing of new actions. 
The inactivity of the Jaina ascetic was not only meant to avoid producing karmic 
effects in the future, but also to destroy actions carried out in the past. The Ajlvika 
denied that present inactivity can destroy actions carried out in the past. For him 
these former actions will carry fruit whatever one does. However, there is no reason 
to believe that he rejected the possibility of non-performance of new actions. 24 We 
may therefore formulate the hypothesis that both Jainism and Ajlvikism interpreted 
the doctrine of karman in the same way, believing that bodily and mental 
movements were responsible for rebirth. But whereas the Jainas believed that 
motionlessness might destroy past karman, the Ajlvikas did not think so. 


23 Cp. Pande (1974: 344-45): ‘it appears that once earned, the inheritance of Kamma 
was held to be independent of individual will and supposed to work its way out along its 
own logic. ... It was considered necessary to exhaust the numerous but enumerated 
types of Kamma prior to the attainment of liberation.’ 

Note that something not altogether dissimilar is ascribed (perhaps incorrectly) by 
Herodotus to the Egyptians. See Kirk-Raven-Schofield (1983: 219-220), which 
translates Herodotus 11,123: ‘the Egyptians are the first to have maintained the doctrine 
that the soul of man is immortal, and that, when the body perishes, it enters into another 
animal that is being bom at the time, and when it has been the complete round of the 
creatures of the dry land and of the sea and of the air it enters again into the body of man 
at birth; and its cycle is completed in 3,000 years. There are some Greeks who have 
adopted this doctrine, some in former times, and some in later, as if it were their own 
invention; their names I know but refrain from writing down. ’ 

24 As late an author as Kamalaslla attributes this position to the Ajlvikas: vac copy 
ucyate / na kimcit kusaladi-karma kartavyam iti / tatrdivdivam-vadata karma-ksaydn 
muktir ity djivaka-vd(dabhyupagamo) bhavet / (Tucci (1971: 20))—‘Now as for the 
statement “No wholesome or other act need be performed,” anyone who speaks like this 
on this point would be in agreement with the doctrine of the Ajlvikas that liberation 
results from the ending of karma’; tr. OLSON-ICHISHIMA (1979: 216 [42]), modified. 
1 thank Martin Adam for drawing my attention to this passage. 
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This does not yet solve all the problems surrounding Ajlvikism. The central 
question remains unanswered: why did the Ajlvikas adhere to their strict 
determinism? We may understand this question better by studying another position 
known from ancient India that might be called determinism, a position which is 
taught in the Bhagavad-glta. Let me try to put the message of this text into its 
historical context. 

It is clear from various sources that there were people in ancient India who were 
neither Buddhists nor Jainas, but who shared with the Jainas the conviction that the 
doctrine of karman concerns physical and mental acts; these people had nonetheless 
found another way to reach liberation. This other way is insight into the true nature 
of the self. The self is here looked upon as being totally different from all that acts 
in a person. Knowing the true nature of the self implies: knowing that in reality one 
never acts. This insight separates one from the acts, which are henceforth known to 
belong to the body and the mind but not to the self, and leads to, or constitutes, 
liberation from the effects of one’s acts. 

This ‘other way’ finds variously expression in numerous texts and traditions in 
India, and is indeed one of the comer stones of most Brahmanical philosophies. One 
aspect of this solution is not very often addressed in the earliest texts, but must have 
confronted all those who took this solution seriously. Knowing the true nature of 
one’s self means: no longer identifying with the activities of body and mind. What 
happens at that moment to the activities of body and mind? Classical Samkhya— 
one of the Brahmanical philosophies just referred to—offers the following answer: 
the material world will stop being active once the self withdraws itself, just as a 
dancer stops dancing when the spectators lose interest. This does not however provide 
much help to those who look for practical guidance after obtaining the desired insight. 

Some rather different answers are associated with the Bhagavad-glta, from where 
they spread elsewhere, soon to gain widespread recognition. The position (or 
positions) of the Bhagavad-glta deserve(s) detailed attention here, for it (they) may 
throw light on the religious quest of the Ajlvikas. 25 

The general theoretical background of the Bhagavad-glta is close to Samkhya: the 
self is different from material nature, and this difference is to be realised. The 
question presents itself how matter, and more in particular the body accompanying a 
self (which includes in this discussion the mind), will continue once the difference 
between self and material nature is realised. Is there such a thing as the own nature 
of the body, which determines its activity independently of the involvement of a 
self? For the Bhagavad-glta there is. It is the own duty, the svadharma, of each 
person. Sometimes it is characterised as the own nature ( prakrti , 3.33; svabhava, 


25 The following reflections also occur in BRONKHORST (forthcoming / b). 
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18.41) of the person concerned. It is different for Brahmins, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas and 
Sudras: 

‘Calm, [self-]control, austerities, purity, patience, and uprightness, 
theoretical and practical knowledge, and religious faith, are the 
natural-bom actions of Brahmins. Heroism, majesty, firmness, skill, 
and not fleeing in battle also, generosity, and lordly nature, are the 
natural-bom actions of warriors. Agriculture, cattle-tending, and 
commerce are the natural-born actions of artisans; action that consists 
of service is likewise natural-born to a serf. ,26 

What counts in the Bhagavad-gita is the attitude with which these duties are to be 
carried out. A right attitude secures that material nature acts without involvement of 
the self. Non-involvement is central. It is fundamental that one dissociates oneself 
from one’s actions, or rather from their fruits. Actions which are not inspired by the 
desire to obtain happiness or to avoid suffering do not produce karmic effects. They 
are as good as complete inactivity. The Bhagavad-glta poignantly impresses its 
message upon the warrior ( ksatriva ) Arjuna who is about to destroy a major part of 
his family, and this makes the point very clear. Atjuna must carry out this task 
without concern for the disturbing results. ‘Holding pleasure and pain alike, gain 
and loss, victory and defeat, then gird thyself for battle; thus thou shalt not get 
evil.’ 27 The trick in all this is a certain state of mind, a mental attitude, which we 
may call non-attachment: ‘In the mental attitude seek thy [religious] refuge; 
wretched are those whose motive is the fruit [of action]. ,28 

26 BhG 18.42-44 (= Mhb.6.40.42-44): 

samo damas tapah saucam ksantir arjavam eva ca / 
jnanam vijndnam astikyam brahma-karma svabhdvajam II 
sauryam tejo dhrtir daksyam vuddhe cdpv apalayanam / 
danam Isvara-bhdvas ca ksdtram karma svabhdvajam II 
krsi-gauraksya-vdnijyam vaisya-karma svabhdvajam / 
paricaryatmakam karma sudrasydpi svabhdvajam II 
Tr. Edgerton (1944), modified. 

27 BhG 2.38 (= MBh 6.24.38): 

sukha-duhkhe same krtva labhdldbhau jayajayau / 
tato vuddhaya vujyasva ndivam papam avdpsyasi II 
Tr. Edgerton (1944: 23). 

28 BhG 2.49cd (= MBh 6.24.49cd): 

buddhau saranam anviccha krpanah phala-hetavah II 
Tr. Edgerton (1944: 25). 
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Obtaining this mental attitude can be facilitated in various ways. Acting as an 
offering to Krsna is recommended: ‘Whatever thou doest, whatever thou eatest, 
whatever thou offerest in oblation or givest, whatever austerity thou performest, son 
of KuntI, that do as an offering to Me.’ 29 Action is also depicted as a sacrifice: 
‘Except action for the purpose of sacrifice, this world is bound by actions; action for 
that purpose, son of KuntI, perform thou, free from attachment [to its fruits].’ 30 
Sacrifice implies giving to the gods, who in return give to the sacrificer. Devotion is 
a central theme of the Bhagavad-glta. Related to it is the notion of casting, or 
depositing, one’s actions on Krsna, or on Brahman. In verse 3.30 Krsna invites 
Arjuna to cast all actions onto him, then to fight, free from longing and from 
selfishness. 31 Verse 5.10 speaks, similarly, of ‘putting [all] actions in Brahman.’ 32 

In the Bhagavad-glta the right mental attitude is more important than the activity 
actually carried out. Once the mental attitude is in order, actions will follow suit: 
‘Even if a very evil doer reveres Me with single devotion, he must be regarded as 
righteous in spite of all; for he has the right resolution. Quickly he becomes righteous 
(dharmdtmd) and goes to eternal peace.’ 33 This suggests that the evil doer will soon 
turn to his svadharma. Right action is clearly the result of right attitude, not vice-versa. 

Though the role of devotion to the Lord should not be underestimated, the 
Bhagavad-glta often creates the impression that this is just one means, perhaps 
beside others, for obtaining the right mental attitude. This right mental attitude is, 
we have seen it before, non-attachment to the fruit of action. The Bhagavad-glta 


29 BhG 9.27 (MBh 6.31.27): 

yat karosi yad asndsi yaj juhosi dadasi yat / 
yat tapasvasi kaunteya tat kurusva mad-arpanam II 

30 BhG 3.9 (= MBh 6.25.9): 

yajnarthat karmano ’nyatra / loko ’yam karma-bandhanah / 
tad-artham karma kaunteya mukta-sahgah samacara II 
Tr. Edgerton (1944), modified. 

31 BhG 3.30 (= MBh 6.25.30): 

mayi sarvani karmani samnyasyadhyatma-cetasa / 
niraslr nirmamo bhutva yudhyasva vigata-jvarah II 

32 BhG 5.10 (= MBh 6.27.10): 

brahmany adhaya karmani sahgaih tyaktvd karoti yah / 
lipvate na sa papena padma-pattram ivdmbhasa II 

33 BhG 9.30-3 lab (MBh 6.31.30-3 lab): 

api cet sudurdcdro bhajate mam ananva-bhak / 
sadhur eva sa mantavyah samyag vyavasito hi sah II 
ksipram bhavati dharmdtmd sasvac-chdntim nigacchati / 
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contains passages which present knowledge of the inactive nature of the soul as a 
means to obtain this mental attitude. ‘Actions,’ verse 3.27 explains, ‘are, all of them, 
undertaken by the gunas of Original Nature ( prakrti ). He who is deluded by egoism 
thinks “I am the doer”.’ 34 The immediately following verses then continue: ‘But he, 
oh long-armed one, who knows the truth about the category guna and the category 
action, knowing that the gunas move about among the gunas, he does not get 
attached. Those who are confused by the gunas of Original Nature {prakrti ) get 
attached to the gunas and their actions. He who knows all should not disturb those 
dull [people] who do not know all.’ 35 Here, then, the message of the Bhagavad- 
gita —cultivating a mental attitude of non-attachment with regard to the fruit of 
one’s actions—is no longer an appendage to the way of insight. Insight is here a 
means (beside others) that may help a person to cultivate this mental attitude. 

The method of the Bhagavad-gita is to be distinguished from other contemporary 
methods. The method of physical and mental immobility demanded extreme 
physical and mental control. Ideas and emotions played no active role, for they had 
to be suppressed. The method of insight into the true nature of the self, on the other 
hand, emphasised the intellectual element. Understanding the true composition of 
the world, and the place of the soul in it, was here deemed to secure liberation. The 
method of actions without consequences, propagated in the Bhagavad-gita, finally, 
put almost exclusive weight on what may be called an emotional state, an attitude of 
devotion, or sacrifice, of non-attachment with regard to the fruit of one’s actions. 
We have seen that insight into the true nature of the soul may help to obtain this 
state, and may indeed be a precondition for doing so, yet it would be a mistake to 
identify the two. The basically intellectual insight may help to bring about an 
emotional state which is not intellectual. 

The Bhagavad-gita addresses an important problem connected with the belief in 
the possibility of liberation through insight: what happens to the body and its 
activities once insight is obtained? or perhaps: how do bodies act of their own, when 
the persons identify with their real selves and no longer with their bodies? The 


34 BhG 3.27 (= MBh 6.25.27): 

prakrteh kriyamdndni gunaih karmdni sarvasah / 
ahamkara-vimudhatma kartdham iti manyate II 
This verse and the verses cited in note 35 are also quoted in Bronkhorst (1993: 55). 

35 BhG 3.28-29 (= MBh 6.25.28-29): 

tattva-vit tu maha-baho guna-karma-vibhdgayoh / 
guna gunesu vartanta iti niatvd na sajjate II 
prakrter guna-s ammudhah sajjante guna-karmasu / 
tan akrtsna-vido mandan krtsna-vin na vicalayet II 
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answer of the Bhagavad-gita can easily be interpreted to mean that the body, when 
left to its own devices, automatically carries out its caste duties. In other 
words, we are not far removed here from a fatalistic view of activity. Acts 
themselves, since they belong to the material world and not to the self, do not 
contribute to obtaining liberation. The self obtains liberation, precisely because it 
leaves acts to the material world, where they will take a certain direction (that of the 
caste duties) without affecting the self. 

There is reason to believe that the Ajlvika shared certain notions with the author 
of the Bhagavad-gita. Both, it seems, believed that bodies can act according to their 
own natures. For the author of the Bhagavad-gita this only happens when people 
realise their true identity; the activity they engage in will then be in accordance with 
their caste. The Ajlvikas may not have believed that any special insight was called 
for. The real self being in any case inactive, bodies will always act according to 
their natures, which for them means that they will pass through all the stages 
specified in the passages studied earlier, and will reach, after 8,400,000 great 
kalpas, the stage where all kannan has run its course. 

The reason to think that the Ajlvikas thought so is the following enigmatic 
passage, which is part of the passage from the Samanna-phala-sutta cited earlier: 36 
‘There is no deed perfonned either by oneself or by others, no human action, no 
strength, no courage, no human endurance or human prowess.’ The authenticity of 
this passage is confirmed by its parallel in the Sahgha-bheda-vastu? 1 This passage 
stands out in comparison to its surroundings, for it does not, unlike its surroundings, 
speak about living beings (Skt. sattva\ Pali satta) but about the self (Skt. atman, Pali 
atta; beside the other: para) and the person (Skt. purusa, Pali purisa ). BASHAM’s 
translation may not draw sufficient attention to this change of terminology, which 
may yet be vital. Atman and purusa are precisely the terms used by those schools 
and thinkers (such as Samkhya) which maintain that the self does not act, and that 
activity belongs to material nature. 38 What the present passage states is precisely 


36 N’atthi atta-kare n ’atthi para-hare, n ’atthi purisa-kare, n ’atthi balaih n ’atthi 
viriyam, n ’atthi purisa-thamo n ’atthi purisa-parahkamo. 

37 Gnoli (1978: 221-222), Meisig (1987: 136): ndsti purusa-karah, ndsti 
parahramah, ndsti purusa-kara-parakramah, nasty atma-karah, na para-karah, 
anatma-kara-para-karah. 

38 Suy 2.6.47 criticises those who believe in ‘an unmanifest, great, eternal, 
imperishable and unchanging purusa’ (BOLLEE (1999: 426)). Sllanka ascribes this verse 
to Ekadandins, which term—as BOLLEE reminds us —may have covered the Ajlvikas, 
beside others (Basham (1951: 169 f.)). Bollee (1999: 435, n. 26) adds the appropriate 
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this, that the self does not act. The following translation makes this clearer: ‘There is 
no deed performed either by [one’s own] self or by [the self] of others, no action 
belonging to the purusa, no strength, no courage [belonging to the purusa ], no 
endurance connected with the purusa or prowess comiected with the purusa ,’ 39 

It cannot be denied that the choice of tenninology of the present passage is 
suggestive. It also supports the interpretation here proposed. According to the 
Ajlvikas, the real self does not act. Activity belongs to the material world, which 
includes body and mind. According to the Bhagavad-gita, a body (and mind) left to 
its own devices follows its nature, which is the rules of the caste into which one is 
born. This very Brahmanical and caste-oriented way of looking at the nature of the 
material world was not shared by the Ajlvikas, who had different ideas about this 
issue. According to them, a body that is left to its own devices—i.e. for them, every 
body—will pass through a large number of maha-kalpas, specified in the passages 
studied above. 

The comparison with the Bhagavad-gita may explain another piece of infonnation 
about the Ajlvikas as well. Purana Kassapa, another heretic whose views are 
described in the Samanna-phala-sutta, appears to have been a teacher who was held 
in respect by the Ajlvikas. 40 His views, as presented in the Samanna-phala-sutta and 
paraphrased by BASHAM, are as follows: 


warning: ‘our commentators are Jains who might have known hardly more of these old 
and vague views of religious opponents than we.’ 

39 The fact that the following line states that all satta, all pdna, all bhuta and all jiva are 
without strength and without courage is no doubt meant to draw the conclusion that living 
beings, because their real selves have not strength and courage, do not really have them 
either. 

40 He alone—unlike the other five heretics, including Maskarin Gosallputra—is 
presented as ‘chief of five hundred Ajlvikas’ (panca-matrandm ajivika-satanam 
pramukhah) in the Sahgha-bheda-vastu of the Mulasarvastivadins—see Gnoli (1978: 
217); the views here attributed to Purana Kasyapa (Gnoli (1978: 220-221)) coincide 
however with those of Ajita Kesakamball in the Samahha-phala-sutta. Purana Kasyapa 
is several times presented as an Ajlvika teacher in later texts; cf. Basham (1951: 80 f.). 
He is also the one who held that Nanda Vaccha, Kisa Sankicca and Makkhali Gosala 
constitute ‘the supremely white class’ (see n. 4, above). Moreover, ‘[SN 3.69] ascribes 
the first portion of Makkhali’s views (as given in [DN 1.53])—that there is no cause, no 
reason for depravity or purity—to Purana Kassapa’ (DPPN II p. 398 s.v. Makkhali- 
Gosala n. 1). It is noteworthy that Maskari(n) and Purana are mentioned by Bhaskara I 
as earlier mathematicians (PlNGREE (1981: 59)); see Shukla (1976: liii-lv, 7.7 [on 
Aiyabhatiya-dasa-gitika 1], 67.4 [on Aiyabhatiya-ganita-pada 9]). 
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‘He who performs an act or causes an act to be performed ... he who 
destroys life, the thief, the housebreaker, the plunderer ... the highway 
robber, the adulterer and the liar ... commit no sin. Even if with a 
razor-sharp discus a man reduce all the life on earth to a single heap of 
flesh, he commits no sin ... If he come down the south bank of the 
Ganges, slaying, maiming, and torturing, and causing others to be 
slain, maimed, or tortured, he commits no sin, neither does sin 
approach him. Likewise if a man go down the north bank of the 
Ganges, giving alms and sacrificing, and causing alms to be given and 
sacrifices to be perfonned, he acquires no merit, neither does merit 
approach him. From liberality, self-control, abstinence, and honesty is 
derived neither merit, nor the approach of merit. ’ 41 


41 DN 1.52-53 (partly cited by Basham (1951: 13, n. 1): Karato kho mahd-rdja 
karayato chindato cheddpayato pacato pdcayato socayato kilamayato phandato 
phandapayato panarh atimapayato, adinnam ddiyato, sandhim chindato, nillopam 
harato ekagarikam karoto paripanthe titthato, paradaram gacchato, musa bhanato, 
karoto na karivati paparh. Khura-pariyantena ce pi cakkena yo imissa pathaviya pane 
eka-mamsa-khalam eka-mamsa-puhjarh karevya, n 'atthi tato-niddnam paparh, n 'atthi 
pdpassa agamo. Dakkhinah ce pi Gahga-tiram dgacchevya hananto ghatento chindanto 
cheddpento pacanto pdcento, n ’attho tato-niddnam paparh, n ’atthi pdpassa agamo. 
Uttarah ce pi Gahga-tiram gaccheyya dadanto dapento yajanto yajapento n ’atthi tato- 
niddnam puhharh, n ’atthi puhhassa agamo. Ddnena damena samyamena sacca-vajjena 
n ’atthi puhharh, n ’atthi puhhassa agamo. A resume of this position in verse is given in 
SN 1.66. Essentially the same position is attributed to Sanjayl Vairattlputra in the 
Mulasarvastivadin Sahgha-bheda-vastu, see Gnoli (1978: 222-223); Meisig (1987: 
144): kurvatah, karayatah, chindatah, chedayatah, pacatah, pacavatah, himsato, 
ghdtavatah, prdnino himsatah, adattam ddadatah, kamesu mithya caratah, sarhprajdncin 
mrsd-vadam bhasamdnasya, madya-panam pibatah, sandhim chindatah, granthirh 
muhcatah, nirloparh haratah, paripantham tisthatah, grama-ghatam kurvatah, nagara- 
ghdtam, jana-pada-ghatam, ksura-paryanti-krtena vd cakrena ye ’syam maha- 
prthivyam praninas tan sarvan samchindatah, sarhbhindatah, sarhkuttayatah, 
sampradalayatah, tan sarvan samchindya, sarhbhindya, sarhkuttya, sampradalya, eka- 
marhsa-khalam kurvatah, mathsa-pindath, mdmsa-puhjam, mamsa-rdsim; idaih 
pratisamsiksato nasty ato-niddnam pcipatn; nasty ato-nidanam papasydgamah; 
daksinena nadirh gcithgam chindan bhindan vdgacchet, uttarena vd nadya gamgaya 
dadat yajatnanah dgacchet, nasty ato-niddnam punya-papam; nasty ato-niddnam 
punya-pdpasyagamah; yad uta ddnena, damena, samyamena, artha-caryaya 
samandrthataya iti kurvata na kriyate eva purtyam iti. 
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It is more than probable that Purana’s position is not here presented in the most 
favourable light. Moreover, we have seen that the Jainas did not shy away from 
accusing the Buddhists of being able to eat babies without incurring sin. The Jainas 
had a point there, which they however exaggerated beyond all reasonable proportions. 
It makes sense to assume that the Buddhist texts that describe the position of Purana 
Kassapa do the same. They exaggerate beyond reasonable proportion a position, or the 
consequences of a position, which yet belonged, in this or in a closely similar fonn, to 
Purana Kassapa, and therefore probably to the Ajlvikas. 

Let us now draw the Bhagavad-gita into the picture. Krsna encourages Arjuna not 
to avoid battle and the killing of his relatives, and says: 

‘He who thinks of him (i.e., the soul inhabiting the body) as killer, he 
who deems him killed, both of these possess no knowledge; he does 
not kill and is not killed. Never is he born or dies; he has not come to 
be, nor will he come to be; unborn, permanent, eternal, ancient, he is 
not killed when the body is killed. ,42 

Here we meet with a statement—not this time from a critic but from the author of 
the Bhagavad-gita himself—to the extent that killing is allowed in certain 
circumstances, or more appropriately, that killing has no karmic consequences—is 
no sin—in Arjuna’s situation. 

It would seem, then, that both Ajlvikism and the Bhagavad-gita allow for the 
possibility that the body, when left to its own devices, will kill its fellow human 
beings. For both there is nothing wrong with this; the Bhagavad-gita goes to the 
extent of warning Arjuna not to try to stop this process. Purana may have thought 
that there was no way this process could be stopped. The parallelism appears to 
go further. The Bhagavad-gita, as we have seen, denies that actions are carried out 
by the self; they ‘are, all of them, undertaken by the gunas of Original Nature 
(prakrti ). He who is deluded by egoism thinks “I am the doer”.’ The account of 
Purana is, similarly, resumed in the one word akiriya ‘non-action.’ 43 


42 BhG 2.19-20 (MBh 6.24.19-20): 

ya enam vetti hantaram vas cainarh manyate hatam / 
ubhau taa na vijanito nayam hand na hanyate II 
na jayate mriyate va kaddcin, ndyaiii bhutva bhavita va na bhuvah / 
ajo nityah sdsvato 'yam purano, na hanyate hanvamane sarire II 
On the interpretation of verse 20b, see Bronkhorst (1991: 303). 

43 DN 1.53 (§ 18):... Purano Kassapo sanditthikam samanna-phalam puttho 
samdno akiriyam vyakdsi. The Gilgit Sahgha-bheda-vastu attributes this position 
(akriya) to Sanjayl Vairattlputra, see Gnoli (1978: 223). 
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What is the place of asceticism in the Ajlvika vision of the world? If our 
reflections so far are correct, the answer must now be evident. Asceticism cannot 
destroy the traces of acts committed in earlier lives, or even earlier in the present 
life. But asceticism in Jainism had a double function: ‘the annihilation of former 
actions, and the non-performing of new actions.’ Annihilating fonner actions is not 
recognised as possible by the Ajlvikas, but non-performing new actions is possible. 
It is even essential at the end of the long series of lives during which, at last, all 
former actions have borne fruit. The Ajlvika takes longer, much much longer, than 
his Jaina confrere to annihilate former actions, because he does not recognise 
asceticism as a means to accomplish this. He has to live through 8,400,000 great 
kalpas to bring this about. But at the end he too, like the Jaina monk, has to abstain 
from further activity. Like the Jaina ascetic who is close to his goal, also the Ajlvika 
who is close to it must starve himself to death, without doing anything whatsoever. 


* * * 

The above considerations, it is hoped, have made Ajlvika doctrine somewhat 
more comprehensible in its historical context than it has been so far. BASHAM’s 
excellent study had left us with the idea that a fatalistic doctrine—whose links with 
other contemporary doctrines and with the ascetic practices of the Ajlvikas 
themselves remained unclear—had somehow been able to establish itself as the core 
of a new religion. BASHAM may not be blamed for this, for the textual evidence is 
incomplete, biased, and far from perfect. Yet it is to be kept in mind that religious 
currents do not normally crystallise around just any idea. More often than not 
religious doctrine—especially the doctrines of‘new religions’—shares features with 
other contemporary religious currents, or addresses issues that are somehow felt to 
be important in the society concerned. Ajlvikism, it now appears, shared a concern 
for the doctrine of karman with the other religious currents known to have existed in 
its time: Buddhism, Jainism, and even some of the contemporary developments of 
Vedic religion. From among these religious currents it was closest by far to Jainism, 
which is hardly remarkable in view of the fact that the Jaina tradition presents 
Makkhali Gosala as a one-time pupil of Mahavlra. The most important difference 
between Ajlvikism and Jainism appears to have been the Ajlvika view that 
asceticism cannot annihilate former karman. The automatic consequence of this 
position is that the Ajlvikas, in order to reach liberation, will have to wait for former 
karman to run its own course. This takes long, but not forever: the Ajlvikas 
somehow arrived at a total duration of 8,400,000 great kalpas. Once arrived at the 
end of this period, the Ajlvikas, like their Jaina counterparts, will have to engage in 
asceticism, more precisely: in the non-performing of new actions. They, like the 
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Jaina ascetics, will choose a way of dying that is as inactive as possible: the Jainas 
through starvation, the Ajlvikas, it appears, through thirst. 

Linked to this particular notion as to how liberation can be attained, the Ajlvikas 
appear to have believed in the inactive nature of the self. This, if true, would point 
to a resemblance between the main message of the Bhagavad-gita and the doctrine 
of the Ajlvikas. Both would then recognise in each individual a self that does not 
act, and a bodily part (which includes the mind) that does act. Knowing that one’s 
self is essentially different from one’s body induces people to let the body follow its 
own nature; this own nature of the body is in the Bhagavad-gita one’s svadharma, 
one’s caste duties, and for the Ajlvikas something else, most probably expressed in 
the long list of incarnations one has to pass through. 

The main reason for believing that the self, for the Ajlvikas, was by its nature 
inactive, is the phrase preserved in the Samahha-phala-sutta describing their 
position: ‘There is no deed perfonned either by [one’s own] self or by [the self] of 
others, no action belonging to the purusa, no strength, no courage [belonging to the 
purusa ], no endurance connected with the purusa or prowess connected with the 
purusa .’ However, it is not impossible that earliest Jainism, too, had a similar 
conception of the self. Classical, i.e. later, Jainism has a different conception of the 
soul, as is well known. This classical conception, however, appears to have 
developed at a later time. 44 

Dalsukh D. MALVANIA (1981) and others have pointed out that the early Jaina 
concept of the soul was indeed very different from the classical concept which 
developed in the course of time. Ayar 176, he points out, describes the soul in the 
following terms: 45 

‘It is not long nor small nor round nor triangular nor quadrangular nor 
circular; it is not black nor blue nor red nor green nor white; neither of 
good nor bad smell; not bitter nor pungent nor astringent nor sweet; 
neither rough nor soft; neither heavy nor light; neither cold nor hot; 
neither harsh nor smooth. It does not have a body, is not born again, 


44 On the development of this concept, see Bronkhorst (2000/a). 

45 Ayar 1.5.6.176 (B: p.56-57) = 1.5.6.170 (D: p. 153 f.) = 1.5.6.4 (S: p. 26) = 
1.5.6.127 f. (L: p. 47): se na dlhe na hasse na vatte na taihse na cauramse na 
parimandale na kinhe na nlle na lohie na halidde na sukkile na surablii-gandhe na 
durabhi-gandhe na titte na kadue na kasae na ambile na mahure na kakkhade na maue 
na game na lahue na sle na unhe na niddhe na lukkhe na kau na ruhe na sahge na itthl 
na purise na annaha parinne sanne uvamd na vijjai, aruvi satta, apavassa payaiii 
n 'atthi, se na sadde na ruve na gandhe na rase na phase icc-eyavanti. (the reading 
follows ed. Schubring). Tr. JACOBI (1884: 52), emended as in Dundas (1992: 38). 
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has no attachment and is without sexual gender. While having 
knowledge and sentience, there is nonetheless nothing with which it 
can be compared. Its being is without fonn, there is no condition of the 
unconditioned. It is not sound nor fonn nor smell nor flavour nor touch 
or anything like that. ’ 

Ayar 171, moreover, states: 

‘That which is the soul is that which knows, that which is the knower 
is the soul, that by which one knows is the soul. ,46 

It is not therefore impossible that the soul at this early period was not believed to 
participate in the activity of the body. A passage in Ayar 3 which describes the Jaina 
as atma-vadin, loka-vadin, karma-vadin and kriya-vadin is not necessarily in 
conflict with this. 47 

MALVANIA draws attention to the similarity with Upanisadic ideas, and believes 
that the Ayaramga-sutta ‘is not free from the influence of the Upanisads.’ This may 
or may not be true. It may not however be superfluous to recall that these Vedic 
texts themselves appear to have borrowed 48 —and adjusted 49 —these ideas from 
others. Unfortunately we have no precise information about the religious 
movements from which these Upanisads borrowed. Could it be that the Ajlvikas and 


46 Ayara 1.5.5.171 (B: p. 55) = 1.5.5.165 (D: p. 151) =1.5.5.5 (S: p. 25) = 1.5.5.104 
(L: p. 45): je avd se vinnaya, je vinnava se aya, jena vijanai se dya (the reading follows 
ed. Schubring). Tr. Dundas (1992: 38). 

47 Ayara 1.1.1.3-5 (B: p. 3) = 1.1.1.5-7 (D: p. 15-16) = 1.1.1.5 (S: p. 1) = 1.1.1.5-7 
(L: p. 4): se dya-vdl loga-val kammd-val kiriva-vdi. “ karissam c’aham, karavessam 
c’aham karao ydvi samanunne bhavissami”—eyavanti sawavanti logamsi kamma- 
samarambhaparijdniyavva bhavanti (the reading follows ed. Schubring). Jacobi (1884: 
2) translates: ‘He believes in soul, believes in the world, believes in reward, believes in 
action (acknowledged to be our own doing in such judgements as these): “I did it;”— 
“I shall cause another to do it;”—“I shall allow another to do it.” In the world, these are 
all the causes of sin, which must be comprehended and renounced.’ SCHUBRlNG’s 
translation (1926: 67) shows that no activity of the soul is necessarily thought of: ‘Er 
glaubt [also] an ein Ich, an eine Welt, an die [Riickwirkung aller] Handlungen und an 
die Willensfreiheit. [Weil er an diese glaubt, sagt er:] ‘ich will handeln, ich will zu 
handeln veranlassen, und ich will dem zustimmen, der da handelt.’ Alle diese 
Betatigungen durch Handlung in der Welt miissen [als schadlich] erkannt werden. ’ 

48 Bronkhorst (1998: § 7). 

49 Cp. Bronkhorst (forthcoming /a). 
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the Jainas (which both appear to have existed well before Buddhism came into 
being) were among them? 
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Paradigms of Protection in Early Indian Religious Texts 
or an Essay on What to Do with Your Demons 

PHYLLIS GRANOFF 


1. Introduction 

Buddhism shares with its contemporary and rival religions, Hinduism and 
Jainism, a concern for protecting its believers. Protection can be of many types and 
from many dangers. In this paper I would like to explore how some Buddhist and 
Hindu texts dealt with one particular category of dangers, the dangers that were 
thought to beset children, bom and unborn. I will then turn to Jaina texts as an 
illustration of a totally different paradigm. My focus is on the early centuries of our 
era, on the religions of Gandhara and Mathura. Literary and archaeological evidence 
tells us that people in both Gandhara and Mathura were concerned for the welfare of 
their children. Among the images that have been discovered in both centres are 
numerous images of deities associated with childhood illnesses and miscarriage. 
Texts of the period reinforce the contention that protection of children was a major 
preoccupation. 

In Gandhara the numerous images of Hariti, protectress of children, attest to the 
desire to secure protection for the very young. The story of HaritI seems to have 
been a popular one; it was told in slightly different versions in numerous Buddhist 
texts. 1 In addition the Mula-sarvasti-vada-vinaya includes many similar stories of 
the Buddha subduing and converting demons and demonnesses who prey on 
children. 2 Another story that tells of a child-eating demon, the story of the yaksa 


1 For details see the exhaustive article by Noel PERI (1918). On Hariti and other 
demonnesses popular in early Indian religion, see Ram Nath MlSRA (1981). 

2 Gregory SCHOPEN has argued convincingly for considering this text as a source of 
information in Gandharan Buddhism in a paper presented at the McMaster University — 
University of Toronto conference on Gandharan Buddhism, June 1999. 

Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 187-218. 
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Atavika, was also represented in Gandharan art. 3 From Mathura there are numerous 
images of Skanda, a deity who, we shall see in a moment, was intimately associated 
with childhood disease. There are also images of SasthT, another figure connected 
with sickness. 4 There seems ample evidence to argue that protecting children was at 
least one of the concerns that citizens of Gandhara and Mathura shared, and that 
transcended differences in religious affiliation. 

Texts of the period betray a similar concern for the welfare of the unborn and 
newly bom. In addition to the many instances in which the Buddha stops a demonic 
figure from killing children, there is the evidence of the Hari-vamsa, the earliest 
account of the life of Krsna. In the Visnu-parvan Kamsa leams that the unborn child 
of DevakT and Vasudeva will bring about his end. In response to the news, he 
immediately orders his people to summon the various supernatural agents who are 
capable of killing the unborn. The list includes many of the creatures whom the 
child Krsna will later battle, Putana, Dhenuka, and others (46). Vasudeva, in an 
effort to save the baby Krsna from Kamsa, hands him to the cowherd Nanda. Time 
and time again he tells Nanda that he must take care to protect the new-born Krsna 
and his brother Balarama, for ‘Demonic creatures attack the very young’ (48.4: 
balye murcchanty amanusah ) and ‘many agents of harm violently disturb the young 
in this world’ (48.7: vighna hi bahavo loke balan uttrasayanti hi). The world of the 
village in which Krsna and Balarama live out their childhood is a world in which 
constant vigilance is required in order to protect the children. 

This concern for the protection of children, particularly from supernatural agents 
of harm, is not confined to religious texts. In fact all of the early medical texts 
contain sections on the protection of children and pregnant women. Some provide 
long lists of the different creatures who were thought to be capable of harming 
children, bom and unborn. 5 One text, the Kasyapa-samhita was entirely devoted to 


3 See INGHOLT (1957: 87, n. 126). See also the references in Ram Nath MlSRA 
(1981: 137). The story of Atavika is told in a number of places. There is a sutta in the 
Digha-nikaya, the Atanatiya-suttanta (DN 32, III: 194-206). The sutta does not give 
Atavika’s history. That is left to the commentaries to the Sutta-nipata and Ahguttara- 
nikaya. Below I will translate the version in the Manoratha-piirani, the commentary to 
the Ahguttara-nikaya. See also Hoffmann (1987). 

4 See H. Hartel (1976). See also Hartel (1987). 

5 A convenient summary of the relevant passages in the medical texts can be found 
in Mahesvara Umanatha BAHADUR (1996). See also Jean FlLLlOZAT (1937). The 
relevant passages in the texts include the following: Susruta-samhita (SusrS: Uttara- 
tantra chapters xxvii-xxxviii) and Vagbhata’s Astdhga-hrdaya (AHr: Uttara-tantra 
chapter 3). See also WUJASTYK (1999). 
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the subject of the treatment of diseases of children and women. 6 7 Among the many 
creatures thought to hann children were Skanda, Skandapasmara, Visakha, 
Naigamesa, Sakuni, Revatl, and Putana. Skanda, Putana, Visakha and Naigamesa 
are familiar from many other texts of the early period and from early iconography. 
For example, in addition to the lists in the medical texts, the Maha-bharata supplies 
a long list of demonic creatures who harm children in the Aranyaka-parvan 3.217, 
when it describes the many followers of Skanda. As the text tells us, 

‘Listen to me tell of the horrific retinue of Skanda. Some boys were 
born when Skanda was struck by the thunderbolt; they are terrifying 
and carry off children in the womb or after they have been bom.’ 

Indeed in the medical texts and the Maha-bharata accounts of Skanda it is primarily 
as a threat to children that Skanda is known. 8 The numerous images of Skanda that 
have been found in many places in early India, in Gandhara and Mathura as well as 
Nagarjunakonda, might well reflect this concern for children and their welfare. 

There is ample evidence, then, from texts of different genres, and from 
archaeological remains, that protecting the unborn and the very young from 
supernatural agents of harm was a major concern in early India. Buddhists and 
devotees of Krsna all sought to protect their children from the hordes of demonic 
creatures who threatened them. Despite this common concern, and common 
understanding of the causes of childhood death and miscarriage, the stories that 
Buddhists and non-Buddhists told of subduing the demons of child illness exhibit 
important differences. These differences are the subject of this paper. I will argue 
that the Hari-vamsa follows a very ancient and well-established pattern of dealing 
with the demonic that can be found in the Rg-veda and the Brahmanas. Essentially 
evil is driven away, banished from sacred ground and from the village and the 
home. The evil creature who brings disease may be petitioned, but the request is still 


6 Part of the section on the graha or seizers of children has been translated by 
WUJASTYK (1998: 207-236). While it is difficult to date the Kdsyapa Samhita, 
WUJASTYK argues for an early date for the section dealing with the childhood demons. 
On the history of Indian medical texts see Jan G. Meulenbeld (1999). On the Kdsvapa- 
samhitd see P.V. Tewari (1997). 

7 MBh, Aranyaka-parvan 3.217.1: 

skandasya phrsvadan ghoran srnusvadbhuta-darsanan II 
vajra-praharat skandasya jajnus tatra kumarakah / 
ye haranti siskin jathn garbhastliams cdiva darunah II 

8 My student, Richard Mann, is preparing an exhaustive study of the early Skanda 
and the development of his cult. 
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that the evil one stay away from the petitioner. By contrast, the Buddhist stories 
keep the evil one as close as is possible to the home and to the sacred space of the 
monastery. I also examine Jaina treatment of the demonic. I argue that the Jainas 
offer yet a different paradigm that is at the same time revealing of their religious 
preoccupations. Jaina stories of dealing with the demonic emphasise other dangers, 
the danger of karman and relationships, into the tangled net of which the demon is 
drawn in the story. In concluding I will speculate further on the meaning and the 
implications of these differences in dealing with the demonic. 


2. Chasing away the demons: From the Vedas to the Hari-vamsa 

Vedic texts, from the Rg-veda and Atharva-veda through the Brahmanas give 
ample evidence that the concern for warding off disease and disasters was by no 
means new to the period under discussion here. While it would take us too far afield 
to discuss in any detail this early material, a few examples will make clear the 
important role that protection in general, and protection from disease in particular, 
plays in these texts. 9 

Rudra in the Rg-veda is above all a god of disease. He has the power to make 
humans and animals sick and the power to heal them (RV.1.43.4; RV.7.35; 
RV.6.74). Again and again the petitioner prays that the bad aspects of Rudra that 
can kill men and beasts stay far away (RV.1.114.10; RV.2.33.4;11). In the Atharva- 
veda similar prayers are heard; thus 4.8 plaintively urges Bhava, another name for 
Rudra, to stay away from the hymnist. Perhaps the best known prayer to Rudra and 
his cohorts is that found in the Taittirlya-samhita 4.5 and the Paippalada recension 
of the Atharva-veda 14.29. Known to later traditions as the Sata-rudriya, the prayer 
is above all an effort to keep the disease-bringing Rudra far from the petitioner’s 
cattle and loved ones (4.5.10). The hymnist prays for the well-being of the village, 
asking that Rudra not hann the elders, the children, and the unborn. Rudra is called 
the killer of cattle and men ( go-ghna ; purusa-ghna ), and the petitioner begs him to 
stay far away. His dangerous weapons are to be directed to the petitioner’s enemy 
(4.5.10). In a similar vein, the Kausika-sutra (KausS) contains long sections on 
rituals to drive away demons, particularly demons that cause disease. 10 


9 A few relevant works with emphasis on sickness include Ernst Arbman (1922), 
Kenneth G. Zysk (1985), Dr. V.W. Karambelkar (1961). 

10 See also Kenenth G. Zysk (1985). 
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This preoccupation with protection against evil is by no means limited either to 
these Vedic hymns cited or to the Atharva-veda and its ritual sutra, the Kausika- 
siitra cited here. In the ritual discussions of the Brahmanas repeatedly ritual 
measures are described as necessary to keep evil away from the sacred ground or to 
ward off the potentially dangerous consequences of any single ritual act. Thus, for 
example, in the consecration rituals for the Jyotisthoma sacrifice in the Sata-patha- 
brahmana 3.1.2.7, when the sacrificer prepares himself by having his nails and 
beard cut, the ritual actions are accompanied by a prayer to keep away the harmful 
effects of the razor. Even the ointment placed on his eyes is described as a 
protection against the demon who has entered the eye (3.1.3.11). The girdle that the 
sacrificer wears is made of reed, for reeds come from the weapon of Indra, the 
vajra, and are therefore capable of warding off evil in the fonn of the raksas who 
threaten the sacrifice (3.2.1.1.3). The staff that the sacrificer is given is also a 
thunderbolt to ward off the raksas (3.2.1.32). As we move further into the ritual the 
text tells us often that certain actions are done to prevent the raksas from coming 
near the sacrifice and its offerings; thus the soma is covered over to prevent the 
raksas from touching it (3.3.3.4.6). It would not be an exaggeration to say that 
keeping harm and danger away from the sacrifice and the sacrificer is a leitmotif of 
the text. Evil is banished, sent far away from the ritual ground and from every ritual 
act. Every step is taken to be certain that evil cannot come near the sacrifice. 

The Sata-patha-brahmana does know a second strategy to contain evil, and that is 
to propitiate the agent of evil with a sacrificial offering that is clearly distinguished 
from other offerings. Rudra, identified in part as the destructive, devouring fire, and 
the strongest threat to the sacrifice, thus receives a portion of the offerings, for 
example the Svistakrt in the Sata-patha-brahmana 1.7.3.1. In 9.1.1.10 he is the 
beneficient of the Sata-rudriya homa, as the officiant pleads with Rudra to do no 
hann. The intent of the sacrifice is to pacify and propitiate the harmful rudras and 
thus keep their harmful acts away from the sacrificer. The two strategies, the plea 
for the hannful agent to keep at a distance and the offering, are here combined, as 
the ritual includes the recitation of verses from the Sata-rudriva. It should be noted, 
however, that the destructive agent, though propitiated, is not converted into a 
pennanent agent for good. The sacrifice must be regularly repeated to keep the evil 
contained. Rudra and his cohorts do not become permanently benign forces, but are 
temporarily persuaded to unstring their dangerous bows and not fire their arrows at 
the sacrificer. This will be an important distinction between the Brahmana strategies 
for warding off evil and the Buddhist transformation of the rituals and stories 
dealing with protection from dangers. But before we move on to the Buddhist 
accounts, we will examine what I would consider to be a close parallel to Vedic and 
Brahmanic treatments of harmful beings. This is the Hari-vamsa. When we look at 
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the Hari-vamsa and its treatment of the harms that beset the infant Krsna, we will 
see that the text treats evil or dangerous threats more in line with the first strategy of 
the earlier texts; the agent of harm is to be kept away and if necessary eliminated 
entirely. There is no question in these cases of offerings or propitiation. 


3. Destroying the demons of childhood disease: Krsna’s early exploits 

The Hari-vamsa, Visnu-parvan, describes in detail the circumstances surrounding 
the birth of Krsna, who among other things is destined to destroy evil in the form of 
the king Karhsa. Kariisa is warned by the sage Narada that a child born to DevakT 
and Vasudeva will bring about his end. To protect himself and to destroy the child 
who is to be bom, he summons a motley crew of beings to aid him. This is what the 
text says: 

‘Command the horse, Kesin, Pralamba and Dhenuka, too; Arista the 
bull, Putana and Kaliya, saying, “Take whatever form you wish and 
roam entire earth. Strike at those who are our enemies.” You must 
know the whereabouts of every unborn child on this earth, for Narada 
has said that it is the unborn that I must fear”.’ 11 

At least two of the names in this motley list alert us immediately to the kinds of 
creatures it is that Karhsa calls to his aid. We may start with Kesin, the hairy one. In 
the Atharva-veda, Kesin is an asura who attacks the unborn. Thus we read in 
AV.8.6.5 yah krsnah kesy asura stambaja uta tundikah aravan asya muskabhvam 
bhamsasopa hanmasi —‘Let us keep the black asura Kesin, born in the reed clump, 
snout-mouthed, and all other harmful creatures, away from her genitals and from her 
loins.’ The epithet ‘ stambaja ’, ‘born in the reeds’, reminds us at once of another 
danger to children, Skanda, who is born in a clump of reeds. The name Putana also 
confirms that among the creatures Karhsa calls to his aid are demonic beings known 
as killers of the unborn or newly born. Putana is well known in the medical texts 
both as a specific figure who attacks the unborn or newly born and as the name of a 


11 HV 46.25-27: 

djnapyatdm hayah kesipralambo dhenukas tatha / 
aristo vrsabhas cdiva putana kaliyas tatha II 
atadhvam prthivim krtsndm yathestam kama-rupinah / 
praharadhvam ca sarvesu ye ’smakam paksa-dusakdh II 
garbha-sthandm api gatir vijneyd bhuvi dehinam / 
naradena hi garbhebhyo bhayarii nah samudahrtam II 
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class of beings who are responsible for the death of children in the womb and 
immediately after birth. Thus the sections on grahas or demons who afflict children 
in the Susruta-samhitd includes several chapters on different Putanas. In addition to 
the demonness named simply Putana, there are Andhaputana and Sltaputana. 12 In 
Vagbhata’s Astanga-hrdava, there are also several Putanas. 13 The Cikitsa-sthana of 
the Kasyapa-samhita in its section on childhood diseases also includes Putana in its 
list. 14 The Hari-vamsa itself calls Putana a Sakuni, another familiar demonness who 
attacks children (50.24). 15 The Bhagavata-purana in its depiction of the slaying of 
Putana calls Putana a ‘ bala-graha ’ or ‘child-seizer’, the name given to demonic 
beings who prey on children: 

‘That child killer, looking for children, by chance came upon the child 
in the house of Nanda; his majesty was concealed, like the blaze of a 
fire hidden in ashes.’ 16 

Putana in the next verse is called ‘bala-mdraka-graha’, ‘a seizer who kills 
children.’ In an episode that is absent from the earlier Hari-vamsa, when the women 
of the village recite protective spells over the baby Krsna, the name of Putana 
appears in a list of demonic figures well known from the medical texts as child 
killers: Kotard-Revati-Jyesthd-Putand-mdtrkadayah (10.6.28). There is no question, 
then, that the Putana whom Kamsa sends to kill Krsna is one of the many 
demonnesses thought to be capable of killing children. 

The fate of Putana is equally well known. Krsna sucks out her life as he sucks her 
breasts. The episode in the Hari-vamsa ends here. Yasoda expresses her total 
bewilderment at the course of events, while Nanda conceals his growing fear of 
Kamsa. The dangerous Putana has been destroyed and the danger that had 
threatened has been removed. 


12 SusrS: Uttara-tantra, chap. 32-34. While the identity of Putana as a demonness of 
childhood disease is without question, Kesin is a more complex figure. After I wrote this 
paper, Gerard Colas referred me to the work of Charlotte SCHMID (1999). Her paper is 
an in depth study of Kesin, which does not mention the possibility that Kesin is a demon 
of childhood disease, but traces a wealth of his symbolic associations. 

13 AHr, Uttara-tantra 3.2. 

14 See KasS, p. 67. 

15 SusrS, Uttaratantra chapter 30. 

16 BhagP 10.6.7: 

bala-grahas tatra vicinvati sisun yadrcchaya nanda-grhe ’sadantakam / 
balam praticchananijoro-tejasam dadarsa talpe ’gnim ivdhitam bhasi II 
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It is interesting to contrast this almost peremptory treatment of Putana in the Hari- 
vamsa with later versions of the same episode. The Bhagavata-purana seems 
uncomfortable with this way of treating evil; it is almost as if the death of the child- 
seizer is no guarantee that she cannot still hann Krsna. The women recite 
propitiatory spells and bathe the child in cow’s urine. They call upon the gods to 
protect the child, touching his body and reciting mantras. The men cut up the corpse 
of Putana and fling the dismembered remains far from the village. Only then do they 
bum the corpse. A fragrant smoke rises from the cremation pyre, indicating that that 
the evil demonness has been freed from her sin by her encounter with Krsna 
(10.6.34). The Garga-samhita (GarS 13) similarly describes the rituals of protection 
that the cowherdesses perform for Krsna and the cremation of the dismembered 
corpse. This text includes an account of Putana’s past birth. 

The change in the story of Krsna’s encounter with Putana is instructive. The 
earlier text is satisfied with the story as a story of Krsna’s power to banish or 
destroy evil forces. The later texts embellish the story with rituals to protect the 
child against further harm and a description of the transformation of Putana; the evil 
demonness is freed from sin and gains release, or moksa. We shall see below that 
this later understanding of what happens to wicked forces corresponds more closely 
with the Buddhist stories that are probably contemporary to the Hari-vamsa than to 
the Hari-vamsa itself. I will suggest that the Buddhist stories are distinctive in their 
treatment of demons and demonnesses and that the paradigm they offer for dealing 
with the demonic may well have had influences that stretched beyond Buddhism 
itself. 

The treatment of Putana in the Hari-vamsa is typical of the treatment of the 
threats, human and demonic, that Krsna faces in this early text. Thus Krsna chastises 
the serpent Kallya and banishes him from the borders of the settlement (56). Krsna 
tells the serpent, 

‘I will not give you a place here in the waters of the Yamuna; go, with 
your wife and your relatives, to the waters of the ocean. And if ever I 
see any one of your servants or your sons here again, whether it be on 
land or in the waters, then I will kill him then and there.’ 17 


17 HV 56.36-37: 

tavasmin yamuna-toye ndiva sthanam dadamy aham / 
gaccharnava-jalam sarpa sabharyah sahabandhavah II 
yas ceha bhuyo drsveta sthale vavadi va jale / 
tava bhrtyas tanujo va ksipram vadhyah sa me bhavet II 
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As in the Vedic texts like the Sata-rudrlya or the Sata-patha-brahmana, evil is 
dealt with by keeping it far away from its intended victims. Similarly other demons, 
like Pralamba or Dhenuka, are killed by Krsna or Balarama. 

I would argue that many of the demons Krsna kills are indeed to be understood 
like Putana and Kesin as demons of childhood disease or miscarriage, even when 
the identification is not explicit. In chapter 52, for example, the village is attacked 
by wolves. We leam that the wolves particularly prey on the children, carrying them 
off at night (52.34). The demons of childhood disease are often described as either 
animals or having animal heads. 18 The Bhagavata-purana suggests that behind the 
episode of the cart that Krsna overturns is an encounter with a childhood disease 
demon. When Yasoda hears her son crying after he has overturned the cart, she 
immediately fears that he has been seized by a graha and she instructs the Brahmins 
to say prayers for his well-being. The cowherds put the cart back in its former 
position and then the Brahmins offer oblations of curds, rice, grass and water, 
perhaps as they did after the death of Putana, to insure that the evil demon can 
wreak no further harm. 

While not all of the threats to Krsna come from supernatural beings, there is no 
question that at least some of the threats are demons and that some of these demons 
belong to the general category of demons who were thought to bring harm to young 
children and the unborn. What is consistent in all of the stories in the Hari-vamsa, 
whatever the source of harm, is the fate that the agent of harm meets. Krsna kills or 
banishes all evil from the cowherd village. In the case of the wolves, the village 
itself moves to keep its distance from the aggressors. While this may seem a natural 
course of events, and one that is well in keeping with Vedic models for dealing with 
demons and their dangerous potential, it was radically transformed in Buddhist 
stories as we shall now see. 


4. Demons as resident patrons of the faith: 
Buddhist stories of the conversion of demons 


18 MBh 3.216. There is a text dealing with childhood diseases that exists only in a 
Chinese translation of the 6th century CE. The text, Bussetsugoshodojidaranikyo, Taisho 
1028a, gives spells to ward off demons of childhood disease. It also describes the 
symptoms of the afflicted children and gives a description of the demons themselves. 
Most have animal forms. In the Hari-vamsa, although the wolves are created by Krsna 
himself, it is clear to what class of beings they belong: they prey particularly on the 
children. 
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The Mula-sarv&sti-vada-vinaya tells numerous stories of the Buddha converting a 
yaksa or yaksini as the first thing he does when he comes to a new place. 
Interestingly, the Buddha and Krsna meet the same yaksa in Mathura. This is 
Gardabha, whom Krsna meets in a forest on the outskirts of Mathura in chapter 57, 
and whom the Buddha also encounters just outside the city. In the Hari-vamsa 
Balarama kills the yaksa and his entourage, making the forest safe for the cowherds 
and their cows. In the Mula-sarv&sti-vada-vinaya-vastu when the Buddha comes to 
Mathura he is first met by the guardian goddess of Mathura, who appears before 
him naked. The Buddha shames her by reminding her that it is unseemly for women 
to run around unclothed. 19 After detailing for the monks the five flaws that Mathura 
has, the Buddha goes to the temple of the yaksa Gardabha, which is situated just 
outside the city. The townspeople learn that the Buddha has gone to the yaksa 
temple and they set out with a cart loaded with food. They sit down near the Buddha 
and listen to his edifying sermon. When the sermon is over they offer the Buddha 
the food they have brought. The Buddha sends Ananda into the yaksa temple to 
bring the monks who are resting there so that they can partake of the food. When the 
monks and the Buddha have eaten, the townspeople tell the Buddha, 

‘O Blessed One, you have tamed many a wicked naga and many a 
wicked yaksa. This Gardabha yaksa has long been our enemy, 
although we have done him no wrong. He is our foe, although we bear 
him no ill will. He is hostile to us, although we are not hostile to him. 

He takes our children as soon as they are born. Please, Blessed One, be 
compassionate and subdue the yaksa Gardabha. 

Now at that time the yaksa Gardabha was present in that assembly. 

The Blessed One called out to him, “Did you hear that, Gardabha?”— 

“I heard, Blessed One.”—“Did you hear that, Gardabha?”—“I heard, 
Sugata.”—“Cease doing such a wicked sinful thing.”—“Blessed One, 

I will, on one condition. If they make a vihara for the samgha of the 
four quarters in my name.” At that the Blessed One addressed the 
householders and Brahmins of Mathura. “Did you hear that, 

O householders and Brahmins?”—“We heard, Blessed One. We will 
do that.” In that way the yaksa along with five hundred of his retinue 
was subdued. The Brahmins and householders, all devotees of the 
Buddha, had five hundred viharas made in their names. In the same 


19 MSVin, p. 17. 
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way the yaksas Sara and Vana and the yaksinis Alikavenda and 
Magha, also were subdued”.’ 20 

The difference between the Hari-vamsa depiction of the ‘subduing’ of Gardabha 
and that given in the Mula-sarvasti-vada-vinaya is clear. Whereas the Hari-vamsa 
episode ends in the death of Gardabha and the take over by Krsna and Balarama of 
the palm forest that the vaksa had controlled, the Buddhist story makes the vaksa 
into a pennanent patron of the faith. The vaksa is made to promise that he will no 
longer eat the children of Mathura and in turn the citizens of Mathura make viharas 
for the monks in the name of the vaksa and his retinue. The vaksa becomes a part of 
the Buddhist community and engages in merit-making activity. It is worth noting 
that the vaksa is described in the vinava story as a demonic being who preys on 
children. He is thus analogous to Putana or the wolves in the Hari-vamsa. Further, 
the Buddhist story suggests that Gardabha of Mathura may well belong in both 
accounts to the large category of demons who cause hann to children. 

The Buddha does not always make the demons he conquers into faithful 
followers, although I would suggest that the conversion of the evil being into a 
faithful follower becomes the dominant paradigm for dealing with the demonic in 
Buddhist stories. In the well-known account of the conversion of the Kasyapas, 
which appears in the Pali Maha-vagga, 1.15, the Buddha simply defeats the naga 
and brings it out and shows the Brahmins. However, in the Maha-vastu something 
more does happen. The naga is said to be filled with love for the Buddha. It assumes 
a human form and follows the Buddha for some distance. But then, having 
worshipped the Buddha, the naga slinks off. 21 The evil being is both banished and 
converted into a faithful follower of the Buddha in the Maha-vastu account. 
Nonetheless, the Maha-vagga version suggests that there was more than one way in 
which these stories dealt with hostile forces. 

It would seem nonetheless that accounts in which the vaksa or naga remained 
somehow connected with the Buddhist community had an extraordinary appeal. 
Images of HaritI, a child-stealing vaksini, are familiar from Gandhara as are 
accounts of her conversion in the Buddhist texts. 22 In some of the accounts HaritI 
becomes a lay disciple of the Buddha; in others her incorporation into the Buddhist 
community is more thoroughgoing. HaritI is given a place to reside in the Buddhist 
monastery and the monks are instructed to provide her with food to replace the child 


20 MSVin, p. 18 ( Bhaisajya-vastu ). 

21 See the translation of JONES (1956: III: 430). 

22 See Peri (1918). 
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victims she vows never to harm again. 23 Hariti becomes the protecting deity of the 
monastery. The story of Hariti takes the account of subduing the demonic being and 
turning that evil doer into a faithful Buddhist a step further than what we have seen 
either in the story of the conversion of Gardabha or in the vanquishing of the naga 
who lived in the fire hall of the Brahmin Kasyapa. In the story of Hariti, the 
demonness is not only turned into a Buddhist devotee or donor; she is given a 
permanent place in the community as an active protecting force. A cult is 
established to her and she is given regular offerings by the monks. Other texts 
describe her as the giver of children, and women are instructed to pray to her for 
children, while her sister is said to help women in childbirth , 24 
Hariti was not the only demonic figure who would achieve the status of 
‘protector’, either of the monastic community or a special segment of the 
community. The yaksa Atavika (Alavika) appears in a Pali sutta that bears his 
name. 25 In that sutta we are told that Vaisravana taught the Buddha a spell in order 
to protect monks who are meditating in lonely places from supernatural agents who 
might cause them harm. If the demons will not be pacified, then the monk is 
instructed to call upon their army generals, or sena-patis, who will subdue the 
recalcitrant demon. 26 Atavika’s history is told in the commentary to the Anguttara- 
nikava. There we learn that Atavika, like Hariti, was once a yaksa who killed 
children. I translate from the Manoratha-puranl : 27 

‘One day King Alavaka had gone to the forest to hunt. He shot a deer 
and killed it; having cut it up he hung the pieces of the deer on the tip 
of his bow and set out for home. On the way he was oppressed by 
hunger and thirst and totally exhausted. He stopped under a fig tree 
with spreading shade. He rested there for a moment, but as he was 
about to get on his way again, the deity living in the tree grabbed him 
by the hand, saying, “Stop! Stop! I am going to eat you.” Because the 


23 See Peri (1918: 11), a translation into French of the Chinese translation of the 
Samyukta-vastu of MSVin. 

24 Peri (1918: 15). 

25 The Atanatiya-suttanta (DN 32, III: 194-206). For further references see the note 
above 24. 

26 It is interesting to note that a Chinese text on demons who plague children, Taisho 
1028b, describes rituals that force the sena-patis to tie up the demons who are causing 
children harm. 

27 Hatthakalavaka-vatthu (MPu, p. 408-412). The story was also told in the Yakkha- 
vannana, commentary to SN, vol.l, pp. 316 ff. 
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deity held him so tightly he had no other recourse but to say, “Every 
day I promise to send you one human being along with a pot of rice.” 
And with those words, he returned to the city. 

From that time on he sent a pot of rice and one criminal whom he 
released from prison. When in this way the prison had been emptied of 
prisoners, he thought to himself, “If I send adults there will be a revolt 
in my kingdom.” And so it was that he began to seize children. The 
mothers who had small children and the pregnant women in the 
kingdom all fled to another kingdom. 

One evening the Buddha was looking around the world and he saw 
that the prince Alavaka possessed the necessary conditions for 
attaining the three of the fruits of the path. This is what the Buddha 
thought: “This prince has wandered for thousands of aeons and has 
now fallen from heaven to take birth in the palace of King Alavaka.” 
The Buddha also reasoned that the king, not finding any other child, 
would take his own child along with the pot of rice to offer to the deity 
of the tree. And so in the evening the Buddha disguised himself and 
went to the gate of the dwelling of th q vakkha Alavaka. There he asked 
the gatekeeper, a vakkha named Gaddabha, to let him in. He said, 
“Blessed One, come in. But it would not be right for me not to infonn 
Alavaka that you have come.” And so he went to Mt. Himavat where 
Alavaka was attending a conference of the yakkhas. The Teacher went 
into Alavaka’s home and sat right down on Alavaka’s own couch. 

At that very moment some other yakkhas were on their way to the 
vakkha conference and were passing over Alavaka’s house. They got 
stuck and wondered what could possibly be the reason for their 
inability to go any further. They investigated and saw the Teacher 
sitting there in Alavaka’s house. They went right in and bowed to the 
Teacher and then hurried off to tell Alavaka how lucky he was, 
“Alavaka, fortunate indeed are you. You have everything one could 
desire. For in your house sits the foremost being in the world of gods 
and of men. Go now and listen to the teaching from the Teacher.” 
Alavaka, hearing their words, thought, “They are telling me that some 
shaven-headed ascetic is sitting on my very own couch.” He was 
extremely displeased and angry as he proclaimed, “Today I will fight 
that ascetic. Come and be my allies.” He stretched out his right foot 
and with that traversed the peak of the mountain, a distance of some 
sixty vojanas. At this point the teller of the story is to give an elaborate 
description of the battle with Alavaka. Alavaka wrestled with the 
Tathagata all night long but was unable to do anything to him. He 
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approached the Tathagata and asked him eight questions. The person 
who wants to elaborate on these should consult the Alavaka-sutta 
( Sutta-nipata ). 

The next day when the sun rose and it was time to bring the pot of rice, 
they could not find a suitable child and they told the king. The king 
asked, “Is there any child at all, even one you might think unsuitable?” 
They replied, “There is, my lord. Today a son has been bom to the king.” 
“Go then, and take that child. As long as I survive, I can have other 
children. Send the new-born along with the pot of rice.” Those 
servants then took the baby from his mother, who was weeping loudly, 
and took him with the pot of rice to the home of the vakkha Alavaka. 
They called out, “Kind sir, come and get your food for today.” 
Alavaka, having become a disciple of the Buddha, was ashamed when 
he heard their words, and he sat there, his head bent low. But the 
Teacher said to him, “Alavaka, you have nothing to be ashamed of. 
Take the child and put him in my hand.” The king’s servants then 
placed the prince Alavaka in the hand of the vakkha Alavaka. Alavaka 
took the child and put him in the hands of the Buddha. The Buddha 
took the child and gave him again to Alavaka. Alavaka took him and 
gave him to the king’s men. Thus the child went from hand to hand 
and so they named him Alavaka. 

The king’s men were pleased and took the child back to the king. 
When the king saw them, he thought to himself, “Today he has not 
accepted the food,” and he asked them, “Why have you come back like 
this?”—“Lord, fortune shines on this royal house. The Teacher sat in 
Alavaka’s house and converted him. He made him into a disciple and 
instructed him to give the child back to us.” The Teacher then had 
Alavaka take a robe and begging bowl and they set out for the city 
Alavaka. As they neared the city, Alavaka was ashamed and stepped 
back. The Teacher saw him and asked, “Are you ashamed, 
Alavaka?”—“Yes, Blessed One,” he replied. “All because of me the 
inhabitants of this city have seen their mothers, their fathers and their 
children die. If they see me they will come after me with sticks and 
cudgels. That is why I stepped back, Blessed One.”—“Alavaka, you 
do not have to be afraid, since you are with me. Do not worry.” Saying 
this, the Blessed One stopped in a forest grove not far from the city. 
Alavaka and the townspeople came out to meet the Teacher. The 
Buddha then preached to the gathered assembly. At the end of his 
sermon, eighty-four thousand living beings had drunk the drink of 
immortality. They made a place right there for Alavaka to live and 
once a year they make offerings to him.’ 
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In this story we learn how Atavika is made to desist from his practice of eating 
children and how a cult is established for him. Atavika, like Hariti, is given a place 
to live in the community, and offerings are made to him once a year. While we 
cannot identify any cult images from Gandhara as Atavika, there are reliefs that tell 
the story of Atavika’s conversion. There was a cult of Atavika in China, and the 
evidence of the Pali stories indicates that it may well have had Indian roots. 28 

Hariti and Atavika are by no means unique in the world of these stories about vaksas 
and their encounters with the Buddha. The Maha-samaja-sutta of the Digha-nikdya 
tells of many vaksas, including Hariti. In the Yakkha-samyutta-vannand, we hear of a 
vakkhini, who with her son and daughter are converted by the words of the Buddha. 
Th eyakkhini then takes up permanent residence in a tree near the gandha-kuti, 29 
These and other stories reveal a different pattern of dealing with the demonic 
forces that were a threat to the community, the demons who threatened the 
meditating monks, and the many demons of childhood diseases. I would argue that 
the paradigm of making the aggressor into an active protector who stays 
permanently in the community is something distinctive if not new with these texts. 
It is worth noting that in the case of the demonic beings who cause children to die or 
become ill, the idea of turning the demon into an object of worship may be 
suggested by what we find in a medical text like the Susruta-samhita. In the 
Susruta-samhita, Uttara-tantra 27, we are given a list of demons or grahas who 
attack children. Immediately following the list we are told on what occasions and 
why they prey on children; the precise conditions for the attack differ, but only one 
reason is given for the attack. Demons attack children so that they can secure 
worship for themselves: 

‘These beings, in order to be worshipped, attack children whose 
mother and nursemaids have committed some transgression; they 
attack children who are impure and for whose welfare no rituals have 
been performed; they attack children who are terrified or excited, and 
those who have been scolded and beaten.’ 30 


28 See the entry on ‘Daigensui (myoo)’ in the Hobogirin, 1983: 610 ff. 

29 Spk 1:311. Nepal offers us several other examples of this motif and the 
establishment of cults to formerly cannibalistic yaksas. See the cults of Gummapa and 
BhatbhatinI in Mary SLUSSER (1982: 364). 

30 SusrS, Uttara-tantra 27.6: 

dhatri-matroh prdk-pradistdpacdrac chauca-bhrastdn mangalacdra-hman / 
trastan hrstams tarjitan taditan va puja-hetor himsvur ete kumaran II 
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It is difficult, however, to determine from this bare statement if propitiatory offerings 
are meant or if there was to be a regular and ongoing cult to the offending demon. 

There is an interesting indication from the Maha-bharata that the subduing of 
demons of childhood disease and the establishment of a pennanent cult for them, if 
it did originate in the Buddhist texts, was not confined to them for very long. The 
Maha-bharata tells the story of the birth of Jarasamdha in 2.16-17. There we learn 
that the king Brhadratha had no children and propitiated a sage, who gave the king a 
mango fruit. The king split the fruit between his two wives. They conceived, but 
having received only half a fruit, each gave birth to only half a child. The 
nursemaids tied the two halves together and abandoned them at the cross-roads. 
There the demonness or raksasl named Jara, who was given to eating blood and 
flesh, found the two half-children. When she put them together to make it easier for 
her to eat them, a whole child was fonned. Jara decided that if she ate the king’s 
only child, she would not be able to stay in the kingdom. And so she took on human 
form and told the king what had happened. In answer to his questions she explained 
that she was the raksasl Jara and that she had lived happily in the king’s palace, 
being worshipped by him. The king was delighted and ordered that a festival to the 
raksasl be celebrated in his kingdom, the kingdom of Magadha (17.5). 

There are many intriguing features to the story. Jara is clearly a demonness who 
preys on children in the womb. The two half-children are called abortions, garbha- 
samplave (2.16.37). HaritT is associated in the texts with Magadha; in some accounts 
she is said to have been originally from Magadha and married into a family in 
Gandhara. 31 But what is most interesting in the story of Jarasamdha’s birth is an 
interpolation into the text that appears immediately after 2.17.1: 

‘I am the raksasl named Jara, good sir, and I can take any form I wish. 

For a long time I have lived happily in your home, receiving worship. 

A raksasl, divinely beautiful, I stay in the homes of men, properly 
installed in an image for the purpose of vanquishing the demons; I was 
created a long time ago by Brahma as the Goddess of the Household. 
Whoever paints me on the wall of his house, in the lull bloom of my 
youth, surrounded by my children, will see prosperity in his home. If 
one does not paint me on the wall, he will go to ruin. O lord, I was 
always worshipped in your home, with flowers and fragrances, with 
incense and fine things to eat. I have long been wondering how I could 
repay your kindness. And then I saw these two halves of your children, 

O righteous one. I put the two halves together and fate would have it 


See Peri (1918). 
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that they turned into a fine boy. That was the result of your merit, 

O great king. I was just the instrument that brought it about.’ 32 

This interpolation recalls in fact what the Chinese pilgrim Yi-tsing observed in 
Gandhara, namely that HaritI was painted on the walls of the monastery. 33 There is 
no indication in an early Hindu text like the Hari-vamsa that demonnesses or 
demons, once subdued, were given a permanent position in the community and 
offerings were designated for them. I would prefer to see in the Maha-bharata 
interpolation the influence from Buddhist stories like those of HaritI and Atavika. 
There is no question that it was an influence that was far-reaching, as my next story, 
a story about Siva from the Matsya-purana indicates. 34 


5. Siva vanquishes Andhaka 


32 MBh 2.17.1-7: 

jara namasmi bhadram te rdksasl kama-rupini / 
tava vesmani rdjendra pujita nyavasam sukham II 
grhe grhe manusyanam nityam tisthdmi rdksasl / 
grha-deviti ndmnd vai pura srsta svayam-bhuvd II 
ddna-vanam vindsdya sthapita divya-rupinl / 
yo mam bhaktya likhet kudye saputram yauvandnvitdm II 
grhe tasva bhaved vrddhir anyatha ksayam apnuyat / 
tvad-grhe tisthamanaham pujitaham sada vibho II 
likhita cdiva kudyesu putrair bahubhir dvrtd / 
gandha-puspais tathd dhupair bhaksya-bhojyaih supujitd II 
sdhahi pratyupakdrartham cintayamy anisarii tava / 
taveme putra-sakale drstavaty asmi dharmika II 
samslesite maya daivat kumdrah samapadvata / 
tava bhdgyan maha-raja hetu-mdtram aham tv iha II 

33 Cited by Peri (1918: 46). 

’ 4 A Srdvana-mdsa-mdhatmya, chapter 9, tells the story of a woman who worshipped 
the goddess JIvantika. Her own child had been stolen at birth by the childless queen, but 
she nonetheless worshipped the goddess for his welfare. She painted an image of the 
goddess on the wall, surrounded by many children (vs. 19). This recalls the worship of 
Jara described here. The goddess JIvantika protects the stolen youngster, prince and then 
king, so efficiently, that when he is a guest in someone’s home, SasthI is unable to enter 
to steal the new-born children of the host. The text is undoubtedly late, but shows the 
persistence of patterns of worship. 
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The story of Siva destroying Andhaka was frequently represented in medieval art 
and was widely told in the various puranas. It seems to be a later story and is not told 
in full until the Puranas. 35 In the version in the Matsya-purana 179, the account of 
Siva’s destruction of Andhaka is almost overshadowed by the dramatic story of a 
demonic female figure who assists Siva. She is known as Suskarevatl, and she is 
created in fact twice, by Visnu when Siva turns to Visnu for assistance. Siva has set 
out to destroy Andhaka, but with each drop of blood that falls from the demon, yet 
another Andhaka arises. Siva is overwhelmed. At first he creates his own host of 
female figures to drink the blood, but they are not up to the task. He then turns to 
Visnu. Visnu creates a female figure in answer to Siva’s pleas. The goddess / demon 
Suskarevatl, whom Visnu creates, is in fact well-known in the early medical texts as a 
demonness who kills children. 36 Suskarevatl drinks the blood that is falling and kills 
the Andhakas as they are being bom, an act which seems well in keeping with her 
identity in the medical texts as a creature who preys on the unborn and the new-born. 
At the end of the story, where we might expect a fulsome glorification of Siva, we are 
told how Siva was again in difficulty and needed the help of this Suskarevatl. The first 
group of wild females he had created has run amok and is destroying the world. Siva 
must again ask the help of Visnu, who this time creates another group of wild women, 
including Suskarevatl. The first group of females, now out of control, is immediately 
subdued by the mere sight of this second group. Visnu then makes them promise that 
they will protect people and restrain from causing them harm. Here is what he says: 

‘Just as men and beasts protect their young and prosper like the gods 
in doing so, so must you protect all creatures in the world, as I now 
command you. Join men and gods in worshipping Siva, the Destroyer 
of the Three Cities. You must never cause any trouble for those who 
are devoted to the Destroyer of the Three Cities, and you must protect 
those who call on me. You must grant all wishes to those men who 
regularly offer you bali offerings. And to those who desirous of 
children worship the goddess Suska, she will grant children. Of this 
there can be no doubt.’ 37 


35 1 have written about this story and about the development of the early Saiva cult in 
a paper, ‘Siva and his Ganas: Techniques of Narrative Distancing in Puranic Stories’— 
Granoff (forthcoming). 

36 Thus she is listed in the Bala-graha-cikitsa of KasS and in the Uttara-sthana 3.3, 
3.29 of AHr. Other names in the Matsya-purana list of matrkas are also known from the 
medical texts on demons who kill children, for example Revatl and Mukhamandika. 

37 MtsP 179.77-85: 

... yatha manusydh pasavah palayanti cirat sutan / 
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In this story, a story ostensibly about the destruction of a troublesome demon by 
Siva, we are introduced to destructive goddesses, who are very much like Hariti or 
Putana, preying particularly on children. All are made to stop their destructive 
behaviour and they are promised offerings. In addition, one, Suskarevatl, in return 
for the worship offered her is said to grant children to the petitioners. In this story 
destructive goddesses have become protectresses to whom a cult is dedicated; the 
child-eater has become the child-giver. 

I would like to suggest that this story, closer to the Buddhist paradigm than to that 
in the Hari-vamsa, reflects a later stage in the development of Hindu stories about 
childhood disease goddesses. No longer banished and destroyed, the demons have 
become protectors of the faithful. 

I turn now to offer some interpretation of these differences that I have highlighted 
between these Buddhist and Hindu stories thus far. 


6. Buddhist and Hindu differences 

Scholars have always interpreted the stories about conversion of the demons as 
examples of Buddhism incorporating local deities. As Buddhism spread, the 
argument goes, it encountered popular cults of nagas and vaksas. Buddhism took 
over these local deities by converting them to Buddhism and then incorporating 
them into the ritual cycle of the monastery. There is no question that this theory is in 
part correct, but I would like to supplement it from the evidence discussed in this 
paper. We know that the cult of Krsna was also spreading in the same areas in 
which Buddhism was spreading. There are early images of Krsna and Balarama on 
coins that come from the Northwest (the coins of Agathocles in the 2nd century 
BCE), and there are early depictions of the two gods from Chilas in the far 
Northwest. And yet we see that despite the fact that the nascent Krsna cult must also 


jayanti te tathdiva asuyatha vai devata-ganah // 77 // 
bhavantyas tu tathd lokan palayantu mayeritah / 
manujais ca tathd devair yajadhvam tri-purantakam 1/78/1 
na ca bddhd prakartavya ye bhaktas tri-purdntake / 
ye ca mam samsmarantiha te ca raksyah sada narah II 79 // 
bali-karma karisyanti yusmdkam ye sada narah / 
sarva-kama-pradds tesam bhavisyadhvam tathdiva ca II 80 // 
suskam sampujayisyanti ye putrdrthino janah / 
tesam putra-pradd devi bhavisyati na samsayah II 85 // 
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have encountered local deities, the treatment of vaksas and net gas in the Hari-vamsa 
is strikingly different from that in the Buddhist stories. In the Hari-vamsa demons 
are killed or chased off. When that fails, the cowherds and their families abandon 
the demon-infested place for a more salubrious environment. Can this difference 
help us to understand something about these two early religions? 

I have argued that protection, particularly the protection of the unborn and the 
new-born, was a major concern for both groups. The Buddhists sought to provide 
for that need with the converted demons; the followers of Krsna, on the other hand, 
I would argue sought their protection in Krsna himself. Thus after Krsna has killed 
the serpent Kaliya, we are told, 


‘From today on, O faultless one, the long-eyed Lord Krsna is the 
refuge for the cowherds, the cows and the village at times of danger.’ 38 

I have argued elsewhere that Buddhists in their stories were reluctant to see the 
Buddha as the one who could grant children or cure disease. Indeed the avadanas 
ridicule the notion that supernatural beings of any kind can grant children. 39 1 would 
like to propose as an hypothesis that it was because the community was reluctant to 
accord the Buddha these important protective functions that they ‘adopted’ local 
deities as protectors in their stories of conversion. That this was not just a matter of 
the stories is, of course, suggested by the archaeological remains in India. To this 
we must add the Chinese evidence for cults of some of these protectors for which 
we no longer have evidence in India. The difference then between the Hari-vamsa 
and the Buddhist stories is not, or at least not only, in the area of converting local 
deities as the religion spread, but in the need to provide protecting deities, 
particularly against the illnesses of childhood which were so feared. Converting the 


38 HV 56.43: 

adya-prabhrti gopanam gavam ghosasva ednagha / 
apatsu saranam Krsnah prabhus cdyata-locanah II 

39 See Granoff (1998) and Granoff (2001). In the earlier article I suggested that 
avadana stories about healing often place the Buddha at a distance from the cure, 
allowing another figure, sometimes the god Sakra to perform the cure. I do not mean to 
suggest that the Buddha or the monks were never accorded such a role. Indeed there are 
some tantalising stories that suggest the contrary. The Culla-vagga (CuV, p. 216) has a 
rule that a monk may step on the cloth offered by a woman who has just had a 
miscarriage. I suspect that behind this might lie a belief in the fructifying power of the 
monk’s touch. In addition, in a recent article, Hubert Durt (1998) cites a number of 
stories in which the Buddha himself effects the cure. 
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demons who cause the disease was a perfect strategy. It was common belief that the 
agents who cause diseases can also cure them; thus Rudra in the Rg-veda was both 
the agent of disease and the one with the healing herb. In the Katha-sarit-sagara 
hilarious tales are told of raksasis or pisacis who both cause disease and can cure 
it. 40 Buddhist stories thus use old themes to create new understandings of dealing 
with the demonic, understandings that the Jarasamdha story indicates had far- 
reaching influence. I turn now to what I would consider another area which these 
Buddhist stories eventually influenced, and that is Jaina story literature. 


7. The Jaina case 

While I have dealt thus far with a few Buddhist and Hindu stories, it seems natural 
to want to ask how the third major religion of classical India, Jainism, dealt with the 
non-Jaina deities with which it was confronted, particularly the deities that were 
thought to cause childhood illness and the death of the unborn. An exhaustive study 
of the question is not possible here; nonetheless I will discuss a few illustrative 
examples. There is no question that medieval Jainism speaks of yaksas and vaksinls 
who protect holy places and images of the Tirthamkaras. The stories of the vaksa 
Kappardin and the yaksini Ambika are well known. 41 In the biographies of medieval 
monks, subduing hostile yaksas or yog in is is not an unfamiliar topos. 42 Nonetheless, 
the case with the earlier literature is more complicated. 

Jaina siitra literature regularly describes the Tirthamkara as stopping at a local 
vaksa shrine. We hear often how the Blessed One Mahavlra or his disciples stopped 
outside the city Campa at a ceiva of a certain vaksa, Punnabhadda. 43 The 
Tirthamkara Aristanemi stops at the jakkhayatana or shrine to the vaksa Surappiya, 
‘Fond of Drink.’ 44 In brief references like these there is no hint of conflict between 
the Tirthamkara and the yaksa to whom the shrine is dedicated. In contrast to the 


40 KSS, Madana-manjukalambaka 6, chap. 28. 

41 See their stories from the Vividha-tirtha-kalpa that I have translated in GRANOFF 
(1990: 182-186). 

42 See for example the biography of VIragani told in the 14th century Prabhavaka- 
carita (PrabhC, pp. 127-132). The yaksa called Vimpanatha and Vallabhlnatha boasts 
that he has subdued Siva at Somanatha. 

43 See for example the Jndtr-dharma-kathah (Nay) in the opening chapter. 

44 Jndtr-dharma-kathah (Nay, chap. 5). 
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Buddha, whose first act when he comes to town according to the Mula-sarvasti-vada- 
vinaya is to subjugate a hostile vaksa, Mahavira and the other Tirthamkaras simply 
rest at the vaksa shrines, untroubled by the vaksas and not troubling them in turn. 

This by no means implies that there are no hostile encounters between the 
Tirthamkaras and supernatural beings in their biographies, but it does suggest that 
these encounters were perhaps not entirely at home in the Jaina literary tradition. 
There is an interesting episode in the biography of Mahavira that describes his 
encounter with a vicious snake. 4. The snake had been an ascetic of particularly cruel 
temperament in its previous life. It has now taken over a forest and kills anyone who 
comes near. Mahavira is undeterred by the warnings he receives and marches into the 
forest. The snake tries to bum him to death, but is moved when he sees that Mahavira 
is unafraid. The snake remembers its past births and begins a fast. The cowherds and 
their wives arrive on the scene and vent their anger on the poor snake. But then they 
begin to worship it. They smear the snake with milk and ghee, but this only brings an 
army of ants who eat the snake alive. It dies and is bom among the gods. This odd 
story seems different from either Buddhist stories of the subjugation of nagas or 
stories like the subjugation of Kallya in the Hari-vamsa. In the Buddhist story of the 
subjugation of the naga that is living in the fire shed of the Kasyapas, conquering the 
naga is a part of a broader conquest, the conquest of the Brahmin Kasyapas and their 
followers. There is no question in the Jaina story of Brahmin ascetics; they have been 
pushed back into a past birth that explains why the naga was born as a naga. This is 
also not a story of a local deity who resents the intrusion of the Jina, who is pacified in 
order that the faith may spread. We might compare Mahavlra’s encounter with the 
naga with this statement from the Mu la-sarvds ti-vdda- vin ay a 46 : 

‘One hundred years after my death, there will be a monk named 
Madhyamdina, companion to the monk Ananda. He will subdue the 
wicked naga Huluta. Then, sitting in the position of meditation, he 
will cause my teaching to spread throughout the territory of Kashmir.’ 

In the Jaina story the only cult that spreads is one dedicated to the snake itself and 
it has disastrous consequences. When the cowherds and their wives pour milk over 
the snake, the milk attracts ants who eat the snake and eventually cause his death. 


45 The story is told in the Avasyaka-niryukti. See Haribhadra’s AvTI, p. 131. U.P. 
Shah (1997) suggested that it was modelled on the story of the Buddha encountering the 
naga among the Kasyapas discussed above. 

46 MS Vin, p. 8: mama varsa-sata-parinirvrtasya madhyandino ndma bhiksur 
bhavisyatv dnandasya bhiksoh sardham viharl. sa hulutam dusta-nagam vinesyati / atha 
paryahkam baddhvd samagre kasmira-mandale sasanam pravesayisvati. 
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While the story may well serve as a commentary on the foolishness and 
dangerousness of a snake cult, it is not a story of the Jina facing down a rival 
religious group. 

In the expanded biography of Mahavira in later medieval sources, for example the 
Tri-sasti-salaka-purusa-carita of Hemacandra, Mahavira does encounter some 
hostile vaksas whom he subdues. 47 Immediately before the episode of the snake told 
here, Mahavira must deal with the yaksa Sulapani. 48 Sulapani had been a bull in his 
past life and the villagers had abused him. He had died in anger and been reborn as 
a yaksa, or vyantara. In revenge he had caused a plague in the village. The plague is 
eventually stopped when the villagers agree to erect a temple over his bones. 49 
Mahavira stops at the temple and the non-believing god— miccha-ddittina surena as 
the text calls him—tries to terrify Mahavira by creating apparitions of various sorts, 
from goblins to snakes and elephants. When Mahavira does not react, the unbeliever 
calms down and begins to praise Mahavira. We are told that from that time on he 
became known under the name of Brahmasanti and that he abides in the temple to 
Mahavira in the town of Satyapura. 

This is definitely a conversion story of a non-Jaina deity. The name Sulapani and 
the bull both recall Siva. In this story Siva has become a yaksa and his bull has 
become his former birth. The story is late and no doubt modelled on earlier stories, 
that I would argue were probably not Jaina at all. Indeed, the story of Brahmasanti is 
unusual in the group of stories told about Jaina protective deities. Jaina protective 
deities, like Ambika and Kappardin, for example, are more often pious men and 
women, particularly those who have died an unusual death. 50 1 would stress another 
point, and that is the attention given in the story of Brahmasanti to the past birth. 
Mahavira in the later biographies has many encounters with supernatural beings and 
these encounters often emphasise through the tale of the past birth how the 
supernatural being and Mahavira are connected to each other. Through the Jaina 


47 Translated by Helen M. JOHNSON (1962). 

4S The story of STilapani is also told in Haribhadra’s AvTI, p. 127. Haribhadra notes 
that the verses which describe it are not found in all the manuscripts. This may well 
suggest its later date. See also the article by U.P. Shah (1961); for more information 
about .lain vaksas and their late appearance in both the texts and art. 

49 TSSPC VI: 47. JOHNSON has them erect a shrine over the bones of the dead 
villagers. The text is unavailable to me. There is another version of the story of STilapani 
in the Vividha-tirtha-kalpa of Jinaprabhasuri (VTIK, p. 29). There it is clear that the 
bones over which the shrine is erected are the bones of the dead bull. My following 
comments rely upon the version in the Vividha-tirtha-kalpa. 

50 See Granoff (1990: 182-186). 
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emphasis on karman and the persistence of emotions over a series of births, these 
stories of defeating demons are transformed into accounts of a personal contest 
between two individuals, each with his own complicated past history; they are not 
abstract battles between the objects of worship of different religious cults. 51 It is also 
worth noting that the story of Mahavira’s encounter with the yaksa Sulapani seems 
to have developed gradually. In the version by Haribhadra, which precedes that of 
Hemacandra, Mahavlra withstands the assaults of Sulapani’s magic displays. At this 
point, Siddhartha, the demi-god assigned by Indra, king of the gods, to protect 
Mahavlra, intervenes to explain to Sulapani Mahavira’s greatness and to teach him 
the Jaina dharma. The episode ends with an account of Mahavira’s ten dreams that 
are explained as foretelling his eventual achievement of Omniscience and 
expounding of the Jaina teachings. 52 

Another of Mahavira’s encounters is with another nagaP Mahavlra boards a boat, 
and the naga, motivated by his hatred for Mahavlra from a past birth, creates a 
violent storm to sink the boat. Interestingly, it is not Mahavlra who defeats the 
naga, but two demi-gods, who have come to his rescue. These demi-gods are 
described as naga-kumaras, ‘naga princes’, here a class of supernatural beings. We 
are given a lull account of how they had come to be demi-gods. They were once 
bulls who had come to know the Jaina teachings from a pious merchant, but who 
were then stolen and badly mistreated. Having returned to the pious Jaina merchant, 
they had died by fasting, while the merchant recited to them the Jaina mantra of 
praise. From the merit they had thereby gained, they had been reborn in a semi¬ 
divine realm. With their supernatural knowledge they came to know of Mahavira’s 
distress and hastened to his rescue. 

Nothing could be further from either a Buddhist story of the subjugation of a naga 
or the Hari-vamsa’ s account of Krsna’s defeat of the hostile serpent Kallya. Here 
Mahavlra remains entirely passive, while demi-gods come to his aid. Indeed in the 


51 Perhaps the best known example of enmity that persists over a series of births is 
the biography of the Tlrthankara Parsvanatha. I do not mean to imply here that only 
Jainas told such stories. MlSRA (1981: 75) cites a story from the commentary to the 
Dhamma-pada in which a yaksinl devours the children of her enemy from a former 
birth. The Javaddissa-jataka (Jataka , vol. 5, pp. 21-36) explains that the yakkhinl who 
eats the queen’s new-born babies was her co-wife in her past birth, who had died hating 
her and vowing to kill her children. On account of this vow she had become a yakkhinl. 
Despite these examples, I would argue that such stories are in the minority in Buddhist 
accounts, while they predominate in the Jain texts. 

52 AvTI, pp. 128-129. 

53 TSSPC VI: 58-59, and AvTI, p. 132. 
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episode of Mahavlra and the yaksa Sulapani, discussed above, Mahavlra had also 
conquered the yaksa merely by remaining unmoved, while in the story of the snake 
who had been the ascetic Candakausika, Mahavlra had also remained unaffected by 
the assault. In addition he called the snake by his name from his previous birth. This 
in turn stimulated the snake to remember his past birth and with it realise the truth of 
the Jaina doctrine. 54 In all of these episodes, then, the story teller seems to take 
pains to remove Mahavlra from any active role in the conflict. The future 
Tlrthankara does not engage in any act that could be remotely construed as an act of 
violence. This may be one of the reasons behind the reluctance of these biographical 
texts to privilege accounts of the defeat of supernatural agents of harm. These 
episodes are in fact mixed in with accounts of the torments Mahavlra receives at 
human hands; there is little to distinguish stories about supernatural agents of harm 
from those dealing with human agents of harm. In both, Mahavlra remains unmoved 
and unmoving. These stories, then, are not so much dramatic accounts of 
Mahavira’s conquest of evil as they are testimonies of his steadfastness and resolve. 

Mahavlra’s supernatural adversaries also include one figure who closely recalls 
the child-killing demons of our other texts, and the Jaina treatment of this figure is 
particularly instructive. This is the vyantari called Kataputana/ 5 Despite her name, 
Putana, which we have seen is the name given to an entire class of child-killing 
demonnesses in the medical texts and which is the name of the child-killing 
demonness in the Hari-vamsa, there is nothing in the account that suggests any 
relationship to these better-known Putanas. All we are told is that this Kataputana 
came upon Mahavlra while he was standing in meditation and was unable to bear 
the strength of his power ( tejas ). She turned herself into a female ascetic, cloaked in 
a garment made of bark and wearing matted locks. She made herself wet all over 
and then shook the water onto Mahavlra. As if that were not enough, she caused a 
fierce wind to blow. The pain that Mahavlra endured caused him to gain higher 
degrees of supersensuous knowledge. In the end the vyantari gave up and 
worshipped Mahavlra. In the later version of Hemacandra this vyantari is provided 
with a past life that turns the demonness Putana into a close relative of Mahavlra, as 
we have seen in other accounts. We are told that this Kataputana had been the wife 
of Mahavlra in a previous birth but had died in anger. Having been reborn as a 
human being, she had practised a false religion, as a result of which she had become 
a vyantari. It was the hatred that she bore Mahavlra from her previous birth that had 
motivated her attack on him. 56 What is remarkable in this episode is the 


54 On the importance of remembering past births see GRANOFF (1994). 

55 AvTLp. 139. 

56 TSSPC VI: 80. 
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transformation of a member of a well-known class of dangerous supernatural beings 
into an angry wife; the story of the subjugation of a dangerous demonness has been 
turned into something of a domestic quarrel. When a vyantari does seem to have 
anything to do with granting or hanning children, the story is told in a summary 
fashion, divorced from the drama of Mahavlra’s wanderings. Thus we read of a 
merchant and his barren wife. In their efforts to have a child, the couple have 
exhausted themselves with pleas to all kinds of gods. One day they happen upon a 
dilapidated temple of the Jina Malllnatha. They pray to Malllnatha and vow that if 
they are given a child they will repair the temple and become devotees of the 
Tirthankara. A vyantari, whose name is not even given, overhears them and causes 
the wife to conceive. The couple fulfil their promise, we are told, and Mahavira, 
who had no role in the story, then proceeds to the next village. 57 

If we turn to the Jaina versions of the Krsna story to see how they deal with 
accounts of Krsna’s defeat of the child-slaying demons that we had found in the 
Hari-vamsa, we see the same tendencies observed thus far, both to turn hostile 
supernatural creatures into relatives, friends and old enemies, and to reduce the 
violence on the part of the main actor. Thus in one version, the child-killing demon 
Putana is not a child-killing demon at all, but is the daughter of an old enemy of 
Vasudeva, the father of Krsna. 78 In the Hari-vamsa of Jinasena, Putana is also not a 
Sakuni, a child-killing demon. There she is one of a group of minor gods who have 
been won over by Kamsa through the power of his austerities. They take various 
forms and attack Krsna. 79 In addition, in some cases it is not Krsna at all who 
defeats these enemies, but minor gods who come to his rescue, just as we have seen 
them come to rescue the Tirthankara Mahavira in his biography. 60 I have argued 
elsewhere that Jainas sought to distinguish themselves from other religious groups, 
particularly Hinduism, by rejecting certain complexes of religious beliefs. One of 
the clusters of religious beliefs that they rejected had to do with children, their birth 
and their death. 61 Jaina stories deny that the birth or death of children is caused by a 
supernatural agent. According to the stories, it is due to karman, the karman of the 
child and of the mother. I would suggest here that one reason the child-killing 
demons are transformed into enemies from a past birth or minor gods who aid 
Krsna’s enemy is to be sought in part in Jaina discomfort with beliefs in a host of 


57 AvTI, p. 140. 
58 TSSPC V: 160. 


59 HVP, chap. 25. 

60 For example in the biography of Neminatha in TSSPC V: 160, and HVP 25.44. 

61 See Granoff (2001). 
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demi-gods and goddesses thought to be responsible for child welfare. The same 
explanation might be offered for what I have described as a lack of interest in the 
Tirthankara biographies in accounts of the subduing of vaksas and yaksinls, who 
are, after all, best known as killers and granters of children. Even a medieval Jaina 
medical text when it treats the subject of childhood illnesses reinterprets the well- 
known attackers of children as enemies from a prior birth. Thus it has this gloss on 
the standard demons thought to be responsible for childhood illnesses: 

‘Vyantaras live on earth, constantly oppressing people with their 
magic displays. They do this either because they are angry at their 
victims who were their enemies in another birth or sometimes they 
desire to do harm just for the fun of it.’ 62 

There then follows a description of the symptoms of children who are oppressed 
by different kinds of beings, many of whom are recognisable from non-Jaina 
medical texts. What is different here, however, is something we have seen in the 
medieval Jaina stories themselves. Supernatural beings do not wantonly attack 
people; one need not subdue supernatural beings and make offerings to them to 
pacify them. The terror in the Jaina world is something else; it is karman and what 
karman entails, a beginningless history of hates and enmities that can only be 
stopped when the cycle of rebirths itself is stopped. 63 Ultimately the Tirthankara 
conquers oppressive yaksas or vyantaras by achieving release. Meeting and 
subduing supernatural enemies in these stories is thus less important than pursuing a 
life of asceticism and restraint. This understanding surely distinguishes the accounts 
of the life of Mahavlra from accounts of the deeds of either the Buddha or Krsna, 
reviewed briefly above. I turn now to some final suggestions. 


8. Concluding remarks 


62 KK 66: 

vyantara bhuvi vasanti samtatam pldayamty api naran samdyayd / 
purva-janma-krta-satru-rosatah krldanartham athava jighamsaya II 

63 As is the case with all general statements, it is not difficult to find examples that 
contradict this one too. Thus in the Panca-sati-prabandha-sambandha (PSPS, p. 347) 
we read of a plague in the city of Delhi (Yoginlpura) which is caused by the sixty-four 
voginis. A Jain layman takes offerings to the voginis and the plague stops. It is worth 
noting, however, that the disease causing agents are a group of goddesses/ demonnesses 
thought to be generally hostile to the Jainas. The text depicts a Jain laymen propitiating 
them, but there is no hint that the yoginis have been made part of the Jain religious 
community in any way. 
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In this paper I have put forward the hypothesis that dealing with the demonic was 
something that different religions did differently in early Indian religious texts. I 
have tried to show that Buddhist stories describe the Buddha as confronting directly 
vaksas and yaks in is, nagas and naginls. In addition these supernatural beings are not 
simply vanquished; in many cases they are made a permanent part of the monastic 
community and given a cult and a role to play. Given the fact that many of these 
creatures are described as preying on children, it is not surprising that their role 
includes the protection or granting of children. We have seen how it was commonly 
believed that the demons who wreak havoc also possessed the means to remedy the 
disaster they cause. Converting child-eating vaksas into protectors of children 
accords with well-established beliefs. I further argued that the Buddhist eagerness to 
accord these deities or demons a place in the monastic community may well have 
been related to a reluctance to grant the Buddha himself the roles that are ultimately 
given to these creatures. By contrast I suggested that a new and growing Hindu cult 
like that of Krsna, was quick to dispatch the evil beings rather than convert them 
into something good. Krsna himself is all the protection that his worshippers need. 
The Saiva story I discussed is closer to the Buddhist paradigm in describing how the 
child-killing demonness Suskarevatl was subdued and promised a cult. Here, 
however, the child-killing demonness was not depicted as a total outsider, as was 
the yaksa in Buddhist stories. Here in the Saiva story she is a figure intimately 
related to the great gods, Visnu and Siva. They do not chance upon her; she is their 
creation. Nonetheless she has a distinctive place in their cults and retains her 
distinctive individuality. The conclusion seems inescapable that at least this creation 
of the great gods once was her own creature. 64 Finally I have suggested that the lack 
of interest at least in earlier Jaina sources in the conquest of vaksas and yaksinls can 
also tell us something about Jaina attitudes towards the sickness and death of 
children. I have suggested that Jainas preferred to see behind the untimely death of 
children or the inability to have children not a supernatural explanation in the form 
of a demon or some god, but the hand of karman. Admittedly these are broad 
hypotheses based on an analysis of a small sample of stories from each of the three 
traditions. It is anticipated that further work will challenge and refine them. 


64 I have argued that puranic stories of Siva in fact can tell us much of how the cult of 
Siva developed, precisely by appropriating to itself the stories and personalities of once 
independent demons or deities. See Granoff (forthcoming). 
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Waste Disposal (paritth a van a- vih i) in Ancient India. 
Some Regulations for Protection of Life 
From the Rules of the Order of Jain Monks* 

ADELHEID METTE 


The first of the Five Great Vows of Jain monks runs as follows: 

‘I renounce all damaging of life, small and large, animal and plant life 
by wanting neither to harm life myself in my person nor to have any 
life damaged on my behalf, nor to allow that another damages life, as 
long as I live [this] threefold [renunciation being undertaken] in 
threefold manner, with my own inner mind, my speech and my body.’ 1 

The lay adherents of the Jaina religion are bound to keep the same vow in a less 
rigorous fashion. 

The strict discipline of the monastic order to which the Jaina monks submitted led 
even in the earliest times to the formulation of rules in which virtually all details of 
the ascetic life were regulated with the view of consistent adherence to the Five 
Great Vows. 

Probably also early on, a formulary was created which systematically catalogued 
the questions concerning which an account ( alocana ) was to be given in front of a 


A first draft of this article, the German version of which is foreseen to be 
published in: Albrecht Wezler (ed.): Die indische Idee der Gewaltlosigkeit. Zur 
Beziehung zwischen Mensch und Natur in Indien, had already been quoted by Nalini 
Balbir (1993, 72). It was then entitled ‘Giftmullentsorgung im alten Indien. Einige 
Bestimmungen zum Schutze des Lebens aus den Ordensregeln der Jainamonche.’ 

I want to express my sincere thanks to the editors of Essays in Jaina Philosophy and 
Religion for publishing my article here and I am grateful to Jack Chaplin Vaughan, 
Houston/Texas, for translating it into English. 

1 Ayar2.15, S. 94: Paccakkhdmi savvarh panaivayam se suhumam va bayaram vd 
tasam va thdvaram va neva sayaiii pandivdyam karejjd nev’ annehim panaivayam 
karavejja, nev’ annam panaivayam karentam samanujdnejja javajjivae tiviham 
tivihenam manasa vavasd kdyasa. 


Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 221-234. 
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cleric superior ( acarya ) each evening after preparatory examination of one’s 
conscience. It set out the regulations that are still valid in Jainism practised today. 

This confessional formulary is found in the Avasyaka-sutra (AvS) of the 
Svetambara monks (‘the white-robed ones’), embedded in a gradually accreted great 
work of commentary, the so-called avasyaka Tradition. 2 The oldest component of 
this is comprised of the didactic verses called Avasyaka-niryukti (AvNi) which were 
designed to be learned by heart by the monk in training, to be explained to him in 
instruction, and to be orally further clarified by examples and instructive stories. 
These didactic verses contained explanations organised by keyword rubrics, 
including among others the details of the didactic rule. Fortunately, these at first 
orally transmitted explanations and explications, indispensable for understanding 
the rules, were gradually more and more fixed in written form. The oldest of these 
prose commentaries of the avasyaka Tradition, written in Prakrit and soon thereafter 
also in Sanskrit, known as cilrni and tika, can be dated in the seventh century. 
Reading these commentaries we are confronted with an elaborate casuistry with the 
help of which all imaginable endangerments to monastic ethics were exposed and in 
this way averted. 

In first place stood the concern for the preservation of all kinds of life of other 
beings. Many of the exempla transmitted to us may strike us as eccentric products of 
excessive systematising. Others seem even quite modern: the intention behind their 
invention reveals a sense of a sensitive approach to nature, from which the authors 
of such texts were evidently in no wise alienated. 

The keeping of the Five Great Vows is guaranteed by the Five Points of 
Circumspection ( samiti ). 3 In the confessional formulary of the Avasyaka-sutra, 
which arranges the objects of penitence in ascending progressive sequence, the 
Points of Circumspection are enumerated immediately after the Great Vows: 


2 For comprehensive information concerning the origin and the composition of the 
texts forming this corpus as a whole, see Balbir (1993) and the earlier literature 
mentioned there; about the position of the Avasyaka-sutra within the overall context of 
the commentary especially, cf. Balbir (1993: § 3 pp. 33-38). AvS is a mere print of the 
confessional formulary, divided in its six sections. Seemingly the editors of the 
Suttagame, belonging to the sect of the Sthanaka-vasins, have selected the text of the 
formulary from its traditional embedding. 

3 Samiti is a Jaina technical term sanskritised from Prakrit samii, probably < 
Sanskrit smrti. Ernst Leumann (AupS, Glossary, s.v. samiya), however, presuming the 
traditional etymology (Skt. samsli), conjectured that Skt. slsam had influenced the 
meaning of samii, as it is used in Jaina terminology. 
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‘I rue with respect to the Five Points of Circumspection (l)the 
Circumspection of Motion, (2) the Circumspection of Speech, (3) the 
Seeking of alms, (4) the Taking up and Laying down of tools and 
vessels, and (5) the Removal (i.e. disposal) of faeces, urine, saliva, 
perspiration, and nasal mucus [the following is understood from the 
context “if in these points a transgression has occurred during the day, 

I have wrongly committed an injustice”].’ 4 

In the following we shall be concerned only with the last of the ‘Five Points of 
circumspection,’ in which the issue is the proper removal of what is impure 
(paristhapaniki ). This point provoked the commentators to further elaborate and 
determine that the ascetic must not only care for his body by eliminating bodily 
excrement, but must also rid himself of living and dead animals and, on occasion, 
even human beings. 

The avasvaka Tradition thus displays, inserted as an appendage to the Sutra’s 
penitence formulary referred to immediately above, an original didactic poem, 
entitled Paristhapanild-niryukti (ParNi), consisting of 83 atya stanzas in Prakrit, 5 
which treat the subjects of Waste Disposal in the following arrangement: 

1. One-sense objects (ekendriya-paristhdpya-vastu) = stanzas 2 4; 

2. Non-one-sense objects ( no-ekendriya-paristhapya-vastu ), 

2.1. Movable objects (trasa), 

2.11. Two-, Three- and Four-sense objects ( vikalendriva) = stanzas 5-7, 

2.12. Five-sense objects ( pancendriya ), 


4 AvS(1954) Nr. 4, S. 1168 = AvV, S. 615b: padikkamami pamcahim samilhim, 
Iriyd-samiie, bhasd-samiie, esana-samiie, dydna-bhanda-matta-nikkhevand-samiie, 
uccdra-pdsavana-khela-jalla-singhdna-pdritthdvaniyd-samne (Jo me devasiyo aiyaro, 
tassa miccha mi dukkhadam). 

The last sentence, quoted here from AvV only, is formed in accordance with other 
penitence formulae of the text. For translation, see SCHUBRING (2000: §§ 159, 173), 
concerning the phrase tassa miccha mi dukkhadam, see Caillat (1965: 155 with note). 

5 The aryd stanzas of this section are counted separately in Haribhadra’s Avasyaka- 
vrtti. Additionally, some single stanzas, counted as Mula-bhasya of the AvNi and some 
others, cited by Haribhadra in his AvV, belong to the same context. The whole section is 
compiled from various sources (cf. infra, note 6). About the position of the ParNi within 
the avasyaka corpus as a whole cf. Balbir (1993: § 3.10 [‘Conspectus de 1’AvNi’], 
especially p. 72). The regulations of the section have a less complete parallel in OghNi 
596-625, introduced by the phrase etto paritthavana-vihim vocchami (cf. infra notes 7, 
14, 16, 17 and Mette (1974: 15). 
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2.121. Humans (manusya), 

2.1211. Monks ( samyata ) = stanzas 10-65, 6 

2.1212. Non-monks ( asamyata ) = stanzas 66-68, 

2.122. Non-humans ( no-manuja , [i.e. animals]) = stanzas 69 f., 

2.2. Non-movable ( no-trasa ), 

2.21. Food ( ahara ) = stanzas 72-76, 6 7 

2.22. Non-food ( no-ahara ), 

2.221. Clothing and Tools ( upakarana ) = stanzas 78 f., 

2.222. Non-tools (no-upakarana, i.e. human excretions) = stanzas 80-82. 

This quite detailed organising structure is typical of the scholastic striving for 
subtle systemisation evident passim in the disciplinary writings of the Jaina religion. 
In this particular case, however, the writer gets into trouble, because he could not 
(as was usually done) undertake to draw a general classification according to 
animate and inanimate objects (sacitta vs. acitta), but had to deal with regulations 
concerning ‘movable’ (trasa 2.1) as living or dead bodies, respectively. 
Accordingly, he had to introduce the additional concept ‘Non-movable’ (no-trasa 
2.2), comprising food, tools and human excretions, even though the true opposite of 
trasa is the sthavara, the ‘non-locomotive’ plants, which are themselves treated in 
section 1 as ‘one-sense living beings.’ As the irregular arrangement of the stanzas 
indicates, the separate points of this schema are weighted very unevenly. The 
comments are also by no means of homogeneous origin. Rather, they have been 
assembled and pieced together from different sources. In the assembly process the 
actual object of the Fifth Point of Circumspection, the removal of human excretions, 
was pushed to the end of the treatise (2.222) and disposed of very briefly and 
abruptly (vide infra, p. 231). The (modem) problem of disposal of hazardous 
materials is mentioned in section 2.21, in which poisoned or contaminated food 
figures as a part of the discussion. 

First, however, to clarify the above enumerated points of the organising structure, 
the following assorted excerpts from the Prakrit prose commentary that 
accompanies the stanzas are instructive. 8 

Re 1. The one-sense objects are the four elements: earth, water, fire and wind 
(always in this order), to the extent that they are viewed as animate, as well as 


6 ParNi 12-30 = NisBh 3605-3636; ParNi 12-19 = BrKBh 5172-5189; ParNi 31- 
65 = BrKBh 5500-5557. 

7 ParNi 73-76 = OghBh 305. OghNi 606, 609, 597 (cf. 617). 

N The text of Haribhadra’s Tikd (AvV) has a near parallel in the Avasyaka-curni 
(AvCii), Vol. II, p. 96-112. 
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plants. To these objects only the sense of touch (as sensory organ, the skin, 
accordingly the surface) is ascribed. By way of example the following case is cited: 
A monk, possibly as a result of a snake bite, suffered from an ulcer or boil that 
burst. The wound was supposed to be sprinkled with an inanimate material 
attributable to the element earth (e.g. ash). The monk has to be very careful now that 
the material that he fetches or has brought to him is really devoid of life. He has to 
inquire concerning its provenance, investigate its colour, smell etc. and if contrary 
to expectation it does after all contain life, if possible take to a place where the 
substance abounds. If necessary he is supposed to preserve it in a suitable container. 
For the container a leaf of a fig tree, a ficus indica or ficus religiosa, would be a 
possibility. If water is brought to the monk, he also has to inspect that in 
corresponding manner, and so possibly he should pour river water into a river, lake 
water into a lake, etc. Only water boiled without his involvement would he be 
pennitted to use. In this connection the possibility is mentioned that one might bring 
the monk life-containing water (say, out of a lake) thinking that he would not notice 
the difference, or even with malicious intent to force him involuntarily to break 
his vows. 

The use of fire, usually strictly forbidden for monks, is nevertheless sometimes 
necessary, especially for medical purposes. A swelling arising from a snake bite, a 
vata-granthi (‘hardening in consequence of a disturbance of the body wind’), a 
swelling of the viscera. 9 If possible, fire is carried back to the place whence it was 
taken, otherwise ‘isolated in the pieces of wood from which it came,’ or if that, too, 
is impossible, ‘covered with the ash that resulted from it.’ 10 

Re 2.11. Kind of a two-sense being, is, for instance, the leech (jaluga ), with which 
swelling and similar conditions are treated. After its application one brings it back 
to its place. 11 

Also mentioned are uraniya (Skt. uranika, urnika), small beings that can be found 
in groats or grits and must be carefully plucked out. In some circumstances these 
little beings are to be placed with the aid of a leaf-stalk into a hole dug in the wild 
for this purpose (otherwise digging in the earth is altogether forbidden to Jainas!) 


9 Further reasons are mentioned: A snake (?, cf. digha in Pali) might have invaded 
the flat or a ‘bellyspear’ (a kind of medical instrument?) has to be heated ( vasahie diha- 
jdio pavittho pottasidam va taveyavvam). 

10 tehim katthehim jo again tajjaio, tatth ’eva vigimcijjai, na hojja so vi na dejja va 
take tajjaena charena ucchaijjai (AvV p. 621b, cf. ParNi 4). Here the author 
distinguishes between states of wood burning through-out and of being just inflamed, so 
that the monk would be able to extinguish the fire. Some further regulations about the 
handling of the four elements are added in the AvV. 

11 jalugagand’aisu kajjesugahiya tatth’eva vigincijjai (AvNi S. 623b on ParNi 7). 
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and subsequently fed with fluids. As examples of three-sense beings adduced are 
maggots, worms or insects that reside in sesame seeds or in cow dung ( tila-kidava , 
chagana-kimi ), also, interestingly, mosquitoes ( makkhiva ) and beings found in rice 
(puvaraga, Skt. piitaraka ); as four-sense beings, again mosquitoes, also horseflies 
( asa-makkhiya ) and also kotthala-gariya, beings, that build their ‘house’ in 
garments or vessels (red wasps?). In this case one is to set aside the whole (that is, it 
would appear, the garment or vessel); if that is not possible, after one has separated 
(the rest, i.e. setting aside a part of the garment) or, alternatively, one should send 
the kotthala-gariya to another house. 12 

It is apparent to the reader that the Jainas’ care for the smallest beings observed in 
modem times has a long tradition. 

Re 2.1211. The same verbs that are used for releasing animals in the wild 
( vigihcai, vosirai ) can be used of the exclusion of people. In the chapter we are 
discussing the issue is not the removal of unworthy monks from the order by way of 
punishment. For that there are special rules. Rather, here the case is discussed that 
persons who are in principle ineligible for acceptance, but nevertheless have become 
monks (say, inadvertently or because of the king’s wish or because someone was 
needed, e.g. as a physician), should be excluded after all. 

The first and most thorough discussion is about persons with sexual defects ( kliba , 
pandaka), mentioned even in the earliest lists of non-ordinable persons (as they 
were also in the Buddhist Vinaya). In the AvV and ParNi, as texts belonging to the 
younger strata of Jaina disciplinary scripture, these persons are called napumsaka 
(‘third sex’). 

If they are not willing to resign from the status of monkhood and lead a 
householder’s life, they are made recognisable to lay-persons by a lock of hair 
protrusively standing out from an otherwise bald head the hair of which has not 
been plucked out, as it would have been in the case of an ordinary monk, but 
shaved. Attention is directed to the question, how much, if any, knowledge of the 
recitals ( patha-grahana ) and their performance of the same ( asevana-siksa ) ought to 
be permitted and allowed to the napumsaka (AvV 427a); and it is observed in this 
connection that a malevolent lay adherent possibly would threaten the napumsaka 
with murder. The napumsaka then would be forced to flee, or the result might be a 
legal proceeding. 

After this discussion, the proposition is stated and reasons are given why persons 
with speech impediments should not be ordained. An exception is possible in the 
case of stutterers distinguished by unusual intelligence. 


12 kotthala-gariya va vatthe pae va gharam karejja. savva-vivego, asai chinditta, 
ahavd annammi gharae samkamijjanti (AvNi S. 625a on ParNi 7). 
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Whereas this section of the text seems to have been taken from the Nisltha-bhasya 
and its commentary (the Nisltha-curni ) the following may be obtained from the 
Brhat-kalpa-bhasya (see note 6, supra). Its theme centres about the regulations 
concerning the procedure applicable to monks with members of their community 
deceased. The actions that may be taken there are also referred to as vosirana 
(‘casting out’). 13 

Re 2.1212. The community of monks must on occasion relieve itself of other, 
non-cleric persons, both living and dead. It might happen, for example, that a 
mother, in a case of starvation or desperate hunger, or in order to hide from her 
husband the birth of a child procreated outside the marriage, counting on sympathy 
from the ascetics, would lay an infant child at the monks’ doorstep. Four times a day 
the monks have to search the grounds of their residence for children exposed in this 
way. If a child is found and the mother is still within view, the monks are supposed 
to cry out loud, ‘This woman exposed and abandoned her baby and has fled.’ Then, 
according to the text, the people come out, see the woman and ‘are allowed to do 
with her what they see fit’ (take so logo jam janau, tarn karau, AvV, p. 640b). But if 
the mother is no longer to be seen, the monk must lay the child where it can be 
easily discovered and he must secretly observe and see that it is not killed by a dog 
or a crow or a cat. 

A dead beggar could be brought by an enemy of the monks to their place of 
abode, or the beggar could have died there, or a murdered person could lie there or a 
suicide could have sought out this place for his deed. In these cases the rule is to call 
witnesses or as quickly as possible to move the bodies to a lonely deserted place. 

Re 2.122. The systematic structure practically dictates that after human people the 
other five-sense beings are discussed. The possibility mentioned here that fish and 
frogs might be found as a living additional ingredient in a rice dish sounds rather 
fantastic, to be sure. The text advises, cleverly, to remove them with the help of 
water. Water frogs, we learn, will automatically jump into the water. The monk will 
prompt fish with his hand to move into their element. The proposition that a hostile 
person or a bird will allow a dead animal to fall into the bowl or into the living area 
of the monks is more likely. Mentioned here are fish, mouse, gecko, goose, crow 
and peacock (this in systematic sequence water animals, land animals and animals 
of the air). Their removal follows the pattern described in 2.1212. 


13 Deo (1956) in his chapter ‘Death and Funeral Rites’ (428-432) refers to the 
proceedings as they are described in the BrKBh. 
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Re 2.21. In this and the following sections, it is no longer a matter of removal of 
living or dead organisms, but about things, first the issue of food that may not be 
consumed. The compiler seems here to go back to the Ogha-niryukti. Indeed, the 
author of the Avasyaka-curni (AvCu Vol. II, p. 110) limits himself to mere reference 
to that work. 

In the pertinent section of the OghNi (vv. 596-618), which follows the rules 
concerning the monk’s alms round (pind’esana ), the discussion deals exclusively 
with the disposal of food and foodstuffs. 

In food given as alms the necessity of disposal inheres (jcitd paristhapanika) if in 
the receiving thereof a mistake has been made, if for a greedy motive too much has 
been received, if it contains poisonous matter or if it is poisoned through sorcery. 
On the other hand, disposal does not inhere (ajata paristhapanika) if valuable foods 
specially suited for a cleric superior, a sick person or a guest is accepted or if 
unexpectedly generous donations are given whose consumption by simple monks is 
not allowed according to their strict regulations or of which there is simply too 
much at hand. The unfavourable climatic conditions of India do not allow the 
itinerant monks, subject as they are to changes of abode and in principle constantly 
on the move, to store such per se ritually and materially pure foodstuffs overnight. 

These foods are laid down in a place indicated by the teacher that is solitary, not 
much visited and free of live ( ekante, lokapata-rahite, acitta-sthandile ), but is 
nevertheless highly visible (the aloe of the regulation is explained as ‘at ground 
level, not in a ditch or the like’). According to the nature of the respective faults the 
foods are organised in one, two or three piles. At the food a threefold shout is 
directed: ‘Abandoned! Abandoned! Abandoned!’ ( vyutsrstam, vyutsrstam, 
vyutsrstam, Drona on OghNi 598). In the case of ‘inherent disposal’ the cause, i.e. 
the ‘fault’ ( dosa ) must be adduced (OghNi 607). 

Danger threatens when there is an issue of foodstuffs prepared with involvement 
of a form of sorcery ( abhiyogena : the commentary distinguishes here between 
witchcraft [vidyd] and magic admixture [dravydbhiyogacurnam]) or mixed up with 
poison ( visena ). If these are not carefully disposed of according to the rule, jackals 
can seize upon the food and die, says OghNi 604 (cf. note 17). The usually very dry 
Ogha-niryukti commentator Drona describes a more drastic result when in contrast 
with his usual style he retells here an anecdote in Prakrit: 14 


14 The contents of the tale is summarised in two arya stanzas of the Ogha-niryukti 
(OghNi 600sq.) placed in front of the Prakrit prose narrative: 
vijjae: ho ’ agari aciyattd, sd ya pucchae cariyam / 
abhimantan ’ oyanassa u, anukampana-m ujjhanam ca khare II 
bdrassa pittanammi ya, pucchana, kahanam ca ho ’ agarie / 
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‘There was once a lay adherent [of the Jaina religion] who was not loved 
by her husband. So she asked an itinerant woman ascetic, “Conjure 
something with a magic spell so that my husband will respond to my 
will.” Thereupon that woman gave her a conjured rice dish. The lay 
adherent thought, “May he [my husband] just not die from this gift!” 

Then moved by pity she poured the rice dish out onto the garbage heap. 

But it was eaten by an ass. At night the ass began to knock on the door. 

The couple went outside. When they saw that the door was been 
knocked on by the ass, the lay adherent’s husband, himself a lay 
adherent, said, “What is happening here?” The wife told the story of 
what had happened up to then. He for his part had the itinerant woman 
ascetic thoroughly whipped.—That is the fault [of sorcery]. If such a 
condition is brought about in animals, it will be brought in humans to a 
greater degree. Therefore such a dish may not be consumed.’ 

Apart from the last paragraph and the purposively lean literary texture, the little 
story, which doubtless was not invented in circles of Jaina monks, displays the 
character of a burlesque. The itinerant woman ascetic ( parivrajika ) is not an ordained 
nun or anyone like that, but embodies in this genre the archetypal ‘old procuress’; the 
motif of the peculiarly erotic nature of the ass is fairly well known in India. 15 

The last sentence demonstrates that the story was first embraced by the Jainas in a 
context in which the issue was not the disposal, but the acceptance of foods. It is, 
nevertheless, clear (and this emerges from the conclusion of the strophe OghNi 601 
(see note 14) why the commentator quotes it here, of all places, within the 
framework of the paristhapanika-vidhi. If one focuses strictly on the didactic value 
of the example, not its entertainment qualities, a peculiar nuance is noteworthy 
inasmuch as not only the effect of negligent human action on the ass, but also the 
repercussive effect on the human individual, and thereby in a way the sense of the 
‘food chain’ is brought out. 

In Drona’s commentary of the OghNi a similar, but less original story follows 
immediately. It is probably derived from the preceding story, in order to provide an 
exemplum for ‘magic admixture’ as a second sort of abhivoga: food sprinkled with 
a magic powder is presented to the cleric teacher: 16 


sitthe cariya-dando. evam dosa ihaiii pi siya II 
15 For instance see Pischel-Geldner (1889: 82 f.). 

1,1 The keywords of this didactic example are pressed into the stanzas OghNi 602sq.: 
jogammi u: aviraiyd ajjhovavanna suruva-bhikkhummi / 
kada-joga-m anicchantassa dei bhikkliam. asubha-bhave II 
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‘There was once a lay adherent. She took a fancy to a handsome monk 
and fell in love. Thereupon she confronted him with entreaties. When 
he rejected her advances, she saw to it that in a neighbouring house he 
was offered alms food prepared secretly by herself with an admixture 
of a magic powder compound. The compound had hardly been 
introduced into the alms vessel of the monk when the senses of the 
monk were captured by her [the woman]. But he took note of it and 
left. He turned over the alms vessel to his superior and went to the 
privy. At the same time even the teacher was taken with a condition of 
fond attraction to her. Then the student returned and made a 
confession. The teacher said, “I am in the same condition! This alms 
vessel doubtless has been prepared by means of a magic compound 
powder in such manner.” It was then removed. The rule applicable to 
its disposal is set out in the following ... ’ 

In a third and last short narrative example (that is to say, a further remoulding of 
the motif fashioned for the didactic purpose) the story tells of a housewife who was 
in love with a monk (here she is not a lay adherent as it is to be made clear that this 
is a bad character). After being rebuffed in her advances she mixed poison into the 
alms. The monk and his teacher got headaches. The poison was recognised by the 
addition of salt and by the smell. The food was disposed of. 17 

The rule says that dangerous foods of the sort described here, after being taken 
according to the teacher’s designation to a lonely uninhabited place free of life ( vide 
supra, p. 228), should be sprinkled with ashes ( charena akkamitta, OghNi 606). 
Thereupon ensues the threefold shout ( vide supra, p. 228). 

Safe disposal is held to be guaranteed by this procedure. A heroic attitude on the 
part of the monk is not demanded here. The paradigm of rigorous heroism in the 
matter of disposal of poison would be the famous oft told and oft cited story fixed in 


sankae sa niyatto dauna gurussa kaiyarh nisire / 
tesim pi asubha-bhdvo. pucchd ya, „ mamam pi! ”, ujjhanavd II 
17 The topic of this example is indicated slightly by one single stanza of the Ogha- 
niryukti (OgNi 604): 

em eva visa-kayammi vi: dauna gurussa kaiyam nisire, / 
gandh ’ai vinnae ujjhana, avihi sivdla-vahe II ( siyala-vahol) 

At the end of this stanza the author hints that jackals would die, if the poisoned food 
were disposed of incorrectly. The prose author does not mention this special point here. 
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the canonic writings of the Jaina religion that tells of the sacrificial death of the 
ascetic Dhammarui: 18 

Someone had given the monk Dhammarui, who had wanted to enjoy 
his first meal after a month of fasting, a food prepared from inedible 
pickles. As he began to remove this food on the order of his superior, 
he noticed by chance that it had a fatal effect on insects. 
Accordingly, he himself ate the food in a remote place, enduring 
without complaint the pain of his poisoning, and achieved 
deliverance with his death. 

From the refraining from retelling the legend and its key motif in the depiction of 
the paristhapanika-vidhi, both in the OghNi and in the pertinent chapter of the 
avasyaka Tradition, it is clear that the authors were not out to glorify their religion 
and its saints, but merely to give practical advice for the daily management of the 
problems of the ascetic life. 

Re 2.221. The scheme of ‘inherent’ and ‘non-inherent’ disposal is extended even 
to the monk’s vessels and gannents ( upakarana ). Without further explanation it is 
said of these objects that in consequence of an incantation or poison ( abhivogena va 
visena va) —but how could one have envisioned their contamination by poison?— 
their disposal could become necessary. Evidently it is not possible to de-bewitch 
them through a rite of some kind (as one might have expected). Instead of that, the 
polluted objects are in such instances cut up into small pieces and removed to a 
lonely place. According to the type of fault attaching to them the gannents are 
marked with spots, vessels are marked with stripes. 

Re 2.222. In the shade, preferably under a tree that does not serve people’s 
pleasure, the monk relieves his bladder (other excretions are merely enumerated). 
He first confmns that the place is free of plants and sweeps the place ‘to protect 
small fauna’ ( tasa-pdna-rakkhan’atthae , ParNi 81). This passage does not seem to 
be related to the somewhat detailed treatment of the theme in the OghNi (vv. 619— 
625). Although it is the real object of the Fifth Point of Circumspection, it did not 
especially interest the author. 


18 In the avasyaka Tradition the story of Dhammarui has its place in the section 
entitled jhdna-samvara-joga (‘Practice of Defending oneself [against karman ] by 
Meditation’) of the chapter called Joga-samgaha. See: Balbir (1993: 72, 187). Text: 
AvV p. 732a on stanza 1318 (Haribhadra), English translation by Balbir (1990: 65 f.); 
German translation by Mette (1991: 164). For the canonical version of the tale which 
forms a part of the introduction of Nay 1.16 (p. 48 f.); cf. Balbir (1983: 157). 
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This overview of the Paristhapaniki-niryukti allows one to sense the effort of 
its author not to leave any everyday action or activity to chance or to spontaneous 
reaction of the individual monk, but rather to the extent possible to specify in 
minute detail every individual action. In this, to be sure, not the arbitrary rule of 
the cleric superior, but ahimsa, the principle of conscientious non-injuring of life, 
provides the criterion. Further, the broad dissemination of the tradition with its 
network of citations, variants and specifications rule out altogether the hypothesis 
that idle monks wanted to elevate their religious accomplishments by 
aggrandising indifferent and self-evident things and forcing them into a 
cumbersome system. Evidently, to the contrary, the quite simple forms of external 
living conditions forced the adoption of a detail-oriented order and strict 
regulations of behaviour. 

At the same time the last stanza of the didactic poem introduced here sounds a bit 
pessimistic: 

‘Those who live at the feet of gurus—but do not behave in 
confonnance with their gurus—from what is said here they are far, far 
removed.’ 19 

Did the good and useful doctrines not always in the case of young ascetics fall on 
open ears? 


19 ParNi 83: 

guru-mule vi vasanta anukula je na honti u gurunam / 
eesim tu paydnam duram-durena te honti II 
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Concealing and Protecting. Stories on Upaguhana 

LUITGARD SONI 


Upaguhana is one of the eight ahgas or auxiliaries of samyaktva or samvag- 
darsana (right belief). 1 The first four of these are freedom from the obstacles of 
doubt ( nihsahkita), from craving for the joys of the world ( nihkahksita ), from 
repugnance ( nirvicikitsa ) and from wrong belief (, amudha-drsti ). The second half of 
the group is described in positive terms as contributing to the growth of samyaktva: 
they are qualities that are directed outward, toward the religious community, its 
status in the society and the duties among the fellow believers in the faith: these are 
upaguhana or upaguha, sometimes called avaguliana (Pkt.: uvaguhana ; protecting 
Jainism by concealing the faults of one’s fellow members), sthiti-kdrana 
(strengthening the faith of the fickle-minded ones), prabhavana (propagation of the 
faith by spectacular good deeds like alms giving, temple building, austerities, 
promoting learning etc.), and vatsalva (kind assistance to the members of the 
community). 2 

Among all these virtues upaguhana seems to be the most ‘political’ guideline 
insofar as it highlights the strategy of concealing the faults committed by fellow 
members of the faith, in order to protect the prestige of one’s religion in public. 3 ft is 


1 Cf. RKSA 1.11-20, Kundakunda’s SSa 7.228-263, YT 6.5-20 (see Handiqui 
(1968: 258)). The importance of the eight ahgas is stressed in RKSA 1.21: Without the 
ahgas right belief is not able to destroy the continuity of births, just as without the letters 
a mantra does not efface the pain caused by poison: 

ndhga-hindlam chettum darsanam janma-santatim / 
na hi mantro ’ksardyuno nihani visa-vedanam It 

2 BhAr 44: 

uvaguhana-thidi-karanam vacchalla-pabhavana guna bhanida / 
sammatta-visodhie uvaguhana-kdrayd cauro II 

3 In his comment to SSa 233: 

jo siddha-bhatti-jutto uvagiihanago du sawa-dhammanam / 
so uvaguhana-kari sammddithi muneyavvo II , 

Amrtacandra does not use the word upaguhana but upabrmhana, which means 
‘increasing’ and interprets it as increasing the powers of the self ( atma-sakti ) by 

Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 237-246. 
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the explicitness of this pragmatic demand which is intriguing and especially the way 
in which it is dealt with didactically in the respective stories. 

Samantabhadra defines upaguhana as the removal of the blame originating from 
ignorant and incompetent ones pertaining to the right path, which in itself is pure. 4 

Somadeva, in addition, also stresses the necessity of guarding the reputation of 
one’s religion by suppressing any blemishes which may lower it in the estimation of 
others. If any fellow member commits an offence by accident or error ‘one should 
conceal it with the wealth of one’s own virtues as does a mother that of her 
children.’ 5 This protectionism of one’s faith is obvious in the following story, where 
the innocence of the culprit is established by the pious Jaina going against his better 
knowledge of the facts of the situation and even facing personal offence. It is the 
Upaguhandkhyanaka, the story of Jinendrabhakta and the thief, in AKP (No. 10): 

‘In the country of Saurastra, in the city Pataliputra reigned king 
Yasodhvaja, his queen was Susima. Their son Suvlra was a victim of 
the seven evil passions, and surrounded by many similar men. Once, 
he got to know that a very unique, priceless cat’s-eye gem crowned the 
threefold umbrella of an idol of Parsvanatha, who stood, heavily 
protected, on the top of a seven-storeyed building. It belonged to the 
merchant Jinendrabhakti. He lived in the East, in the region of Gauda, 
in the city of Tamralipta. The prince Suvlra in his greed asked his 
men: “Who is able to fetch this jewel?” “I’ll bring even Indra’s crest- 
gem”, the thief Surya roared out. He disguised himself as a ksullaka 
[novice] and made his way to Tamralipta, causing excitement in 
villages and towns on account of the mortification of his body. The 
merchant Jinendrabhakta heard people praise him and he went to see 
him. They had a conversation and Jinendrabhakti praised him, deeply 
impressed. He led him to see the Lord Parsvanatha and although he 
seemingly refused, he [the thief Surya] was persuaded and assigned as 
the guard of the jewel. One day after having consulted the ksullaka the 


cultivating forbearance and the other nine qualities of dharma. The intension of the term 
upaguhana evident in the stories chosen for this article might allow the extension of the 
term to upabrmhana, the increasing of the powers of the atman of the right believer, but 
the didactic impact of the stories clearly aims at upaguhana as ‘concealing/protecting.’ 
4 RKSA 1.15: 

svayam-suddhasya margasya baldsakta-jandsrayam / 
vacyatdm yadpramarjanti tad vadanty upaguhanam II 
5 Handiqui (1968: 260). 
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merchant set out for a sea-voyage, left the town and camped outside it. 

The ksullaka- thief who knew that the servants were busy with the 
transport, grasped that jewel at midnight and ran off. But due to the 
lustre of the jewel he was detected on the road and pursued by the 
watchmen. Since he was not able to escape from them he sought 
refuge at the merchant’s and cried: “Protect me, protect me!” The 
merchant appeased the shouting of the watchmen, pondered and 
having realised that the ksullaka was a thief he told the guards for the 
sake of concealing [the scandal] and uplifting the religion: “I myself 
have told him to bring me the jewel here and it would be improper to 
proclaim that this great ascetic were a thief." The watchmen then 
bowed to him and went away. That very night the thief was removed 
by the merchant. In this way others too, who have the true faith should 
conceal a fault concerning the religion brought about by a person 
devoid of knowledge and not endowed with devotion.’ 

In the Yasas-tilaka version the story ends with the solemn declaration of the 
merchant that he himself had given the jewel to the ascetic, a noble soul who 
deserved their highest veneration and respect. 

The most striking feature in this story is indeed that the recommended protection 
of the true religion is based on an explicit lie, readily uttered by the pious Jaina 
merchant, and obviously raising questions about double standards. If one were to 
analyse such didactic stories strictly in terms of models of behaviour, one could 
easily and, in the numerous cases, often point out obvious contradictions regarding 
righteous ideals. One could, however, regard the exemplary stories as representing 
rather a realistic picture of social and communal endeavours and interactions, and 
that they serve as an education in various facets of successful living. A closer look 
at the interpretation of asatva, as is hinted at by JAINI (1979: 173 f.), which defines 
asatva for the layman as a lie for one’s own sake, would solve some double-bind 
situations for the lay satya-vratin. An untruth spoken for the sake of avoiding himsa 
would then not be hannful to the soul of the liar. By extension, lying for the sake of 
upholding the true faith would be acceptable, since it prevents damage to the 
reputation of one’s religion. A monk or a nun however, whose satva-vrata is 
absolute, does not have this choice; he or she would simply have to be silent, even 
at the risk of somebody’s destruction. There are several stories illustrating such 
instances of keeping silent, even at the expense of the destruction of life. However, I 
do not know of any scenario involving sadhus or sadhvis set up especially in this 
case of upagiihana. It seems to be a purely vyavahara theme. 
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The following two stories are from the Brhat-katha-kosa of Harisena (BKK). The 
BKK is a representative collection of 157 stories of varying length, stretching over 
12,500 slokas in Sanskrit. It is dated 931 CE. All the stories are based on gathas of 
the Bhagavati-sradhana (or Muldradhana ; BhAr) of Sivarya, an early (fourth or 
fifth century CE) pro-canonical text of the Digambaras. There are two stories listed 
under the theme of upaguhana. 

The first story is about the model behaviour of king Srenika which appears as 
story number 9 in the BKK, the Srenika-nrpa-kathanaka. The following is a 
summary of the story with a few selected quotations: 

King Srenika was highly praised in the assembly of gods as having 
samyaktva with ksavika, i.e. the true insight due to the destruction of 
darsana-mohanlya-karma. One of the gods, being envious, wanted to 
test the truth of this praise. He goes to Srenika’s town, disguised as a 
muni and fishes in the tank with nets. King Srenika, full of devotion, 
comes to him to pay him the respects due to a Jaina muni. He sees him 
gathering fish and throwing them in a basket. He immediately 
descends from his elephant, circumambulates the monk and greets him 
with reverence. As he stands in front of him bent down in humility, 
Srenika tells him: ‘Someone who follows the mendicant path to 
liberation ought not kill fish, since that increases the course of 
existences ( samsrti ). Therefore give me your net, I’ll collect the fish 
for you in the basket and you, O sadhu, keep away!’ Without a word 
the ascetic gives the net to the king who throws the net in the lake. At 
this the muni prevents him telling him that he did not need more fish 
and lauding him as a good Jaina he gives him leave. The king returns 
home with the muni, the net and the fish. 

After this incident criticism is voiced among Srenika’s vassals. They 
say: ‘How can the muni catch fish and how can the king be so foolish 
as to worship him? And how can our king, who actually rules over us 
follow the orders of the monk?’ King Srenika hears this criticism 
directed against Jaina principles ( jina-sasana-dusana ) and thinks of 
teaching them a lesson. He smears stinking dirt and excrement on the 
letters with the royal edicts which the vassals have to receive. They 
hold the stinking leaves reverentially to their foreheads as if they were 
smelling of flowers. The king then asks them, how they could act in 
this way and they can only answer that with anything given by the 
king’s grace there is no question of either dirt or kumkum. Srenika then 
draws the analogy by saying: just as you accept with devotion all that 
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is given by me, even though it might be foul smelling, so did I, with 
devotion to the Jina, make my reverence to the fish catcher who 
looked like a muni. 

At these words of the king the fisherman reveals himself as a heavenly 
being, explains the test-situation and praises and rewards Srenika 
highly. 6 

In this story upaguhana has no connotation of concealing anything, on the 
contrary, everything is highly public. It is quite spectacular that the king venerates a 
fishing muni and then himself undertakes to perform the unroyal and, as a Jaina, 
even the sinful act of fishing. The king does it in a demonstrative manner, acting out 
the model relation between a layman and a king towards a monk. As a layman he 
makes good for the misbehaviour of the monk by taking the sin upon himself, albeit 
not without pointing out the monk’s breach of behaviour and reminding him of his 
ascetic duties. This is in keeping with the duty of lay-people, namely, to support the 
ideals of the ascetics and to make it possible for them to live up to and according to 
theses ideals. As a king he fulfils his duty of protecting the religious principles by 
using his authority to eradicate the criticism against himself as a pious Jaina and 
against the sweeping criticism against the apparently bad monk, who actually 
cannot pollute the true religion taught by the Jina. 


6 Haribhadrasuri gives the theme of this story in two lines in his Vrtti no. 5 to the 
niryukti of DVS 3 (p. 91) as an example for upagiihana'. ‘A God, doubting Srenika’s 
firmness of faith, takes the form of a novice catching fish; Srenika hinders him.’ Cf. also 
related passages in the Manipati-carita (MPC) by an anonymous author (eighth or ninth 
century) and the one by Haribhadra (twelfth century) (MPCH), translated by R. 
Williams (1959). The term upaguhana, however, is not explicitly mentioned in these 
texts, but the underlying message is ‘to prevent a scandal of the Jina’s teaching’ as will 
be seen below (footnote 9). Stanzas 415-416 of MPC read: ‘Suddenly in a pond at the 
edge of the road to the city he saw an acolyte catching fish and had him called to his 
presence, saying: “I will give you something to make up for this, cease from this evil 
task.’” Stanzas 124-128 of the MPCH: ‘At a fitting time the king set out for his own 
city, and by a divine illusion beheld a muni catching fish. The king said: “What are you 
doing?” The muni replied: “Let it be evident to you.” So saying he cast his net into the 
water for fish. The king said: “What is this on your lap?” The other replied: “The 
monk’s broom.” When the king asked: “What is achieved by this?”, the muni replied: 
“Jivas are preserved.” “Then why do you kill fish?” asked the king. The muni replied: 
“In the bazaar I shall buy a blanket with them.” The king indicated the reason for not 
taking life and bestowed a blanket on him. ’ 
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Finally, the blame on the religion and the ascetic is lifted by revealing that the 
whole affair was merely orchestrated to test Srenika’s righteousness and so there 
never was, in fact, a really bad monk—a device which is in itself an upagiihana, the 
protection of the religion by proving the purity of its members. 7 

The other story from the BKK illustrating upaguhana is a peculiar contribution to 
the fact of the nudity of Digambara monks and their male, biophysical conditioning. 
In the context of the debate on stri-moksa male nudity is a prerequisite for perfect 
mendicancy and liberation. Women are denied the possibility of final liberation, 
because they cannot abandon their clothing. But unlike the categorical prohibition 
of female nudity under the pretext of her biophysical and social unfitness, male 
nudity demands protection, if needed. 

In the following story the lay woman Celana fulfils this religious virtue. The term 
upaguhana in this story is indeed to be understood as both, concealing and 
protecting. It is story number 8 in BKK, called the Celana-mahd-devi-kathdnaka. ' 
This is a summary of it: 

Prince Vaisakha was newly married when his childhood friend, now a 
monk, came to his house for alms. As soon as the prince saw him, he 
was intensely filled with joy and devotion and when it was time for the 
monk to leave, the prince decided to go away with him and also 
became a monk. His abandoned wife realised that he had become a 
Jaina monk practising austerities. She practised false beliefs and when 
she died she became a vyantari. She still bore the grudge against her 
fonner husband for abandoning her and hence decided to trouble him 
during his austerities. When it was time for the solitary monk, weak 
from a month-long fast, to take some food, she caused him to have an 
erection. This happened when he came into Celana’s courtyard to 
break his fast. ‘Celana, filled with devotion, realised that the monk was 
in trouble and she concealed him from public view with a piece of 
cloth, concerned that people would speak ill of him.’ The monk then 
finished his meal and continued his wanderings and his austerities. He 
eventually attained omniscience and was worshipped by gods and 


7 In another context Somadeva says that a religion cannot be sullied by the 
misdemeanour of a weakling among its adherents, just as the ocean does not become 
foul on account of a frog dying in its waters (Handiqui (1968: 261)). 

s The story has been published and translated by GRANOFF (1989: 57-60). I 
acknowledge here my sincere gratitude to Phyllis Granoff for having introduced me to 
Jaina narratives and for her continuous generosity and encouragement. 
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men. Celana also went to bow down to the now omniscient one. There 
in the assembly of gods and men she asked him why he was subjected 
to such a torment. The omniscient one explained how it was that his 
abandoned wife had tonnented him and how grateful he was that she, 
Celana, firm in her right belief, had protected him. 

The story ends in the stereotyped way with the gods and people being astonished 
and worshipping the monk who finally attained liberation. And then the teaching is 
added: ‘Just as Celana protected this monk, so should others protect all those who 
practice the true religion.’ 

One has to note in this story that the upaguhana here does not refer to any breach 
of conduct on the part of the monk, as in the previous case of the fishing monk. The 
monkhood in that case was cleansed by revealing the bad monk as just a divine 
delusion. Here in the Celana story the monk practises the true religion and is 
actually faultless, since abandoning his wife in order to became a mendicant would 
only prove that he has taken up the right path. Contrary to the other story, the monk 
here he is a victim of the wrath of his intolerant wife. In this way again, there is no 
blemish on monkhood: it is not his lack of control or weakness which causes him 
the embarrassment, but the curse of a vyantari. The resolute action of the laywoman 
and her concern pertains rather to preventing public contempt and discredit of the 
religion than to any embarrassment of the persons involved in the scene. 

From all the three stories above it becomes clear that upaguhana is not the 
protection of an individual but of the reputation of the Jaina religion. 

A corresponding predicament, namely the pregnancy of nuns, also comes within 
the context of upaguhana. 


9 Cf. footnote 6 above. Haribhadrasuri relates to this theme (Vrtti no. 5 to Niryukti 
188 of DVS 3) as the second example for upaguhana : ‘A God, doubting Srenika’s 
firmness of faith ... meets him in form of a pregnant nun. He takes her to the inner 
apartment and himself takes care of the delivery so that no one learns of it. The God 
then reveals himself in his true form and lauds him: “O Srenika! You have reached the 
purpose of existence, since you have such devotion to the teaching.”’ Cf. also MPC 
417-418: ‘Then as he entered the city he saw a Jaina nun big with child roaming about 
the market and, calling her, he took her to his house. From fear of opprobrium falling on 
the Jaina religion he himself took care of her giving her employment in his 
household MPC 128-129: ‘...Then as he was going along he saw in the bazaar a 
female sadhu pregnant. Preventing scandal to the Jina’s teaching, his mind 
undeviatingly fixed on the sacred law, the king kept her in secret and harboured her until 
the day of birth.’ It is noteworthy that upaguhana is not mentioned, but the act of 
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The following instance is from Harisena’s BKK, story number 97, Nila-lohita- 
kathanaka, as part of a longer story of rebirths and is summarised here. The term 
avaguhana is explicitly mentioned in the respective context. The nun, a novice, is 
Jyesta who becomes pregnant because of her association with a muni (Satyaki). Her 
son Rudra is abandoned in a cave and then retrieved. 

Jyesta was one of the seven daughters of king Cetaka and she was the 
sister of Celana who was abducted by Abhayakumara, son and 
counsellor of king Srenika of Rajagrha, to become the wife of king 
Srenika. Jyesta was supposed to accompany her sister, but she was left 
behind by her jealous sister by means of a trick: when leaving the town 
at night Celana sent her back to the palace to fetch a necklace. Jyesta 
then arrived with the necklace at the appointed place but searched in 
vain for her sister. She was afraid to return to her father’s house and in 
her feeling of being destitute she entered a retreat of nuns and resorted 
to Jaina tapas. Once the nuns heard that the muni Satyaki (Jyesta’s 
husband in a fonner life) was practising tapas on a mountain near 
Rajagrha and went up to him to bow down to him. On the way down, 
the floods of an unseasonal rainstonn made the nun Jyesta seek shelter 
in a cave ( giiha ). Satyaki had to interrupt his yoga, disturbed by the 
water, and he too entered the cave. When they beheld each other there 
in the cave their minds were filled with amorous emotions and they 
united in love. Satyaki then went to his guru, confessed and undertook 
the prescribed penance. Jyesta on her part went to her superior and 
confessed. The nun accepted her with composure and entrusted her 
into the care of her sister Celana in Srenika’s palace. There she gave 
birth to a heavenly shining boy. Abhayadeva (Abhayakumara) took the 
newly born boy away and abandoned him in a cave. On account of a 
dream which Celana had the king Srenika went to this cave, found the 
boy and entrusted him to the care of his wife who then educated him 
with her own son. 

In this place the narration is interrupted by the reflection: (stanza 69): ‘Together 
with Abhayakumara the conscientious Celana, who was firm in the right belief, 
performed the concealment ( avaguhana ) of Jyesta.’ 

This seems to be the didactic impact of this section of this dharma-katha. There is 
no condemnation of the breach of the monastic vows. The conduct of the monk and 


protecting the religion from scandal or critique as an essential feature of the right 
believer corresponds to the doctrinal concept. 
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the nun is a matter of confession and atonement and is dealt with internally. The 
duty of householders, however, is to ward off any blemish in public. They give 
shelter to the pregnant woman, something that would be quite natural since the 
delivery could take place in the house of a relative. And, further, they orchestrated 
the hiding and ‘finding’ of the child, who thus was not known to be the son of 
Jyesta but a foundling being taken care of by friendly people. 

From the examples of the stories referred to above the following points can be 
drawn as the main features of upaguhana : 

1. Upaguhana is the protection of the reputation of the Jaina religion; 

2. For this purpose it is proper for laypersons to hide the faults 
committed by members of the religious community by concealing 
facts or even lying or to counteract misbehaviour publicly; 

3. Upaguhana is not implemented for the sake of an individual but for 
the status of the Jaina community in society. 
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A Portrait of the Yogi (joi ) as Sketched by Joindu* 

COLETTE CAILLAT 

- 1 - 

The author who, at the end of the Yoga-sdra} signs Jogicanda [-muni], and who, at 
the beginning of the Paramatma-prakasa, 2 mentions his name as being Joindu, is 
clearly anxious, in these poems, to teach his disciple how to become a vogin, or more 
exactly, to quote the Apabhramsa form he uses, to become a joi. At the same time, he 
also emphasises that, in his eyes, most of the exercises that are commonly termed yoga, 
jova are spurious, or, in any case, quite insufficient. In fact, the word joy a itself rarely 
occurs in the PP. It is met with twice independently, once in the instrumental,yoe: 3 

so, vadha, joe him karai jasu na ehi satti? 

—‘What is the use of yoga for him who does not have this power [to 
crash the mind?]’; 

twelve dohas later jova is used in the nominative, you: 4 

addh ’ummiliya-loyanihi jou ki jhampiyaehi? 

—‘To be with eyes half- or completely closed, is that yoga?’ 

It also occurs in two compounds, once as the first member of jova-gai, 

joiva, visamijova-gai! manu samthavana na jai, 5 
—‘Uneven is the path of yoga, the mind does not reach a standstill.’ 

The other occurrence is in the final member of the compound divva-joo, 6 used in the 
auspicious Prakrit stanza at the end of the poem, where, together with divva-kao 
(divya-kayah), it qualifies omniscience: 


This paper is based on the masterful work of A.N. Upadhye, with whom I had the 
great privilege to read Joindu’s poems in Mysore. See UPADHYE (1973). 

1 YS 108: Jogicanda-muniena ... kayadoha. 

2 PP 1.8: Siri-Joindu-jinau (Skt. chayd: Sri-Yogindu-jinah). 

3 PP 2.157; Skt. chdya: vogena (Hindi tika: yog-se). 

4 PP 2.169; Skt. comm.: vogo dhyanam. 

5 PP 2.137; Skt. chdya: visamdyoga-gatih, manah samsthapayitum nayati. 

Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 251-264. 
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... mukkha-do divva-joo ...jayau ... kevalo ko vi boho, 

—‘Let the liberating divine yoga ... , omniscience be victorious!’ 

According to Brahmadeva’s Sanskrit commentary, divya-yoga denotes the second 
sukla-dhyana, ‘pure concentration’, 6 7 * i.e. the second sort of auspicious ( prasasta ) 
dhyana, described as free from passions, devoid of mental representations.' 7 It has a 
liberating power (mukkha-do). 

Remarkably, the word jova is not used in the poem known as Yoga-sara, a title 
that only appears at the end of the manuscripts of the text. 9 Did the author avoid the 
noun for fear of misinterpretation? 

Corresponding verbal forms are absent in both poems, except for the present 
causative jogavai, in the (possibly interpolated) doha 2.137.5: 

so join jo jogavai damsanu nanu carittu 

hovavi pamcahd bdhirau jhayantau paramatthu, 10 11 

—‘He is a joi, he who jointly cultivates [right] view, knowledge and conduct, 

having eschewed the five [senses], meditating on the highest reality.’ 

The first line, where samyag-darsana, -jhana and -caritra are united, apparently 
refers to the classical Jaina tri-ratna. But the second line invites to go beyond this 
definition, and is evidently in tune with the above Prakrit stanza." It implies a 


6 PP 2. 214, Skt. comm.: divya-yogah ... moksa-pradayakah. 

7 On ‘ Dhyana , Jaina Meditational Practices,’ see Jaini (1979:251 ff.). N. Tatia 
(1986: xxv ff., xxviii f.) explains: ‘The sukladhyana is the light discovered by the 
individual independently from any help from outside. ’ 

s Skt. comm.: dvitiya-sukla-dhyanabhidhano vita-raga-nirvikalpa-samadhi-rupo 
divya-vogah. 

9 Cf. A.N. Upadhye’s edition, p. 96 f.: iti Yoga-sara samaptah (Bombay ms., no 
date, old); iti Yoga-sara samaptam (Patan ms., Sam. 1712); iti sri Joga-sara-grantha 
samaptah (Arrah, Sam. 1992). 

10 Skt. chaya: sa yogi yah palayati (?) darsanam jhanam caritram / bhutva 
pahcabhyah bdhyah dhyayan paramartham. —On ‘additional verses,’ see Upadhye 
(1973: 95, ‘Introduction’). 

11 Brahmadeva considers two possible interpretations. He takes YUJ samddhau iti , thus 
as meaning ‘adhering to, contemplation of,’ so that ‘what is expressed by the word yoga is 
the contemplation free of passion, devoid of mental representation; or rather the application 
to, transformation into, one’s own pure dtman, consisting in infinite knowledge, etc.’— 
yoga-sabdena vita-raga-nirvikalpa-samadhir ucyate; athava ananta-jhanadi-rupe sva- 
suddhdtmani yojanam parinamanam yogah; sa ittham-bhuto vogo yasyastiti sa tu yogi 
dhyani tapo-dhana ity arthah. —On Jaina dhyana, see TS 9.39 ff.; N. Tatia (1986). 
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direct, immediate understanding of the ratna- triad, that amounts to the realisation of 
siddhi, when the individual soul (the jlva) experiences its true, luminous nature 
which, ultimately, is identical with the Supreme Self or Absolute Paramatman. 

As for the agent noun joi [ya], it recurs in several dohas of the Param&tma- 
prakasa and Yoga-sara. In the present paper, the relevant passages will be 
examined, in order to determine whether Joindu’s attitude towards yoga can be 
defined more precisely. It should be noted that the noun is often coupled with verbal 
forms of the Ap. verb joi {infra, p. 256), exactly as words derived from the root jjnd 
(e.g. nani, etc.) are frequently associated with verbal forms of janai; similarly, muni 
is more than once closely linked with forms of the root Vman (present: munai, 
munei). There is little doubt that, in Joindu’s poems, these three groups are closely 
connected and reinforce one another. Tentatively it could be suggested that, in 
Joindu’s teaching, this association reflects the Jaina tri-ratna. 


- 2 - 


Like mystics in general, and many Indian spiritual teachers, Joindu underlines the 
opposition between external behaviour and internal dispositions, between bodily 
postures, ritual practices, even intellectual exercises or achievements, and, on the 
other hand, the exclusively spiritual training and pure goal on which the joi should 
concentrate. The Yoga-sara mocks those simpletons who put their faith in tirthas 
and temples, statues, images..., 12 or even in study ( sattha padhantaha te vi 
jada ... ) 13 and in religious insignia. 14 For, as stated in the Paramatma-prakasa, the 


12 YS 41 ff.: tdma ku-titthai paribhamai... —‘all that time he wanders from false 
tirthas to false tirthas ... ’; mudha, devali den navi, navi sili lippai citti —‘silly man, the 
god is not in the temple, neither is he in stone, in plaster, in painting ... ,’ etc. Compare 
YS 41, Pdhuda-dohd 80 (and passim ). It has been remarked that several passages of PD 
remind of PP and YS. 

13 YS 53. 

14 YS 47: 

dhammu na padhiyai hoi, dhammu na pottha-picchivai / 
dhammu na mattha-lunciyai, dhammu na madhiya-paesi II 

[read thus: 14+12 mdtrds] 

—‘dhamma does not result from reading, does not result from book and 
bunch of feathers, does not result from entering a cell, does not result from 
the plucking of the hair.’ 
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Paramatman—the real god! the divine—cannot be reached by means of yogic 
exercises ( dharana , dhyeya), or of yantra, mantra, mandala, mudra , 15 or of Vedas 
and treatises and all the senses, 16 for He transcends the ordinary, the practical, the 
conventional point of view ( vavahara , vyavahara ). 17 It should be remembered that 
He is the ‘realm of pure concentration of mind’, nimmala-jhanaha jo visau ... : 18 He 
consists of the highest vision and knowledge, is intrinsically the highest happiness, 
the highest power: He is the highest state.’ 19 

In some passages, it is true, Joindu seems not to deny that help can be derived 
from certain corporal postures, 20 or from psycho-physiological exercises. 21 Further, 
more importantly, the disciple is undeniably supposed to have thoroughly grasped 


15 PP 1.22: 

jasu na dharanu dheu na vi, jasu na jantu na mantu / 
jasu na mandalu madda na vi ... 

16 PP 1.23: vevahi satthahi indiyahi... 

17 On the opposition vyavahara-naya / niscaya-naya, ‘conventional/non- 
conventional, i.e. absolute point of view,’ see A.N. Upadhye (1973:32 ff., 
‘Introduction,’ PP); also P.S. Jaini (1979: 80, 311, ubi alia). 

18 PP 1.23c. 

19 PP 1.24: 

kevala-damsana-nana-mau kevala-sukkha-sahdu / 
kevala-viriu so munahi jo jipardvaru bhau II (a = PP 2.203c). 

20 YS 60 a-b: nas’aggi abbhintarahdje jovahi asariru —‘with attention fixed on the 
tip of their nose, those who, inside, see the immaterial ... ’; PP 2.162: 

nasa-viniggau sasada ambari jetthu vildi / 
tuttai mohu tada tti tahi manu atthavanaha jai II 

—‘the breath that escapes the nostril disappears in the sky: then delusion 
is smashed, the mind sets,’ cf. 2.163. 

21 YS 98 mentions four ‘mystical trances,’ the pindastha-, padastha-, rupastha-, 
rupatita-dhyana, which, according to N. Tatia (1951: 288), are not recorded in the 
Jaina works earlier than in Subhacandra’s Jndnarnava, eleventh century (cf. P.S. Jaini 
(1979: 255)). But Joindu composed his poems before that date: ‘in all probability Joindu 
flourished in the 6th century A.D.,’ according to UPADHYE (1973: 75), followed by 
Jaini (1979: 80). Because of linguistic considerations, H.C. Bhayani (1997: 88 n. 3) 
would retain ca. the tenth century. As for the above four trances, A.N. UPADHYE had 
drawn attention to the influence of Saiva yoga on the Jaina treatment of dhyana, cf. 
Suzuko Ohira (1975: 64, and n. 13) (referring to Abhinavagupta’s Tantrdloka 10.241, 
etc.). Concerning this Tantrdloka passage, Raniero Gnoli (1999: 266, n. 3) refers to 
Muni Jambuvijaya, who suggests the Malinivijaya as a possible source. 
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the fundamental Jaina teachings concerning the tatfras and padarthas, the contents 
of which are even summarised in several of the Paramartha-prakasa dohas. 22 He 
should also have mastered the various forms of tapas. But these are only 
preliminary exercises, they form an elementary approach to what remains an 
empirical form of knowledge. A radically new outlook is necessary to reach the 
supreme Absolute Principle, purely spiritual, who, in fact, is the real, fundamental 
essence of the jiva, so that ‘the atman sees, knows, realises himself by himself,’ 

pecchai janai anucarai appim appau ... 23 

Among the possible aspirants mentioned by Joindu, the joil join seems to be 
comparatively well prepared. This Middle Indo-Aryan/ Apabhramsa noun continues 
the line of development of the Old Indo-Aryan vogin. The etymological link with 
the verbal root V vuj appears to survive, as proved by the definition of the joi quoted 
in the PP 2.137.5 {supra, p.252). At the same time, the joi is said to be 
‘concentrating on the Paramartha’ (jhavantau paramatthu ). Similarly, addressing 
the joiva, YS 83 teaches that, ‘equipped with the ratna- triad’, the jiva has become 
“the supreme” tirtha, the means of purification, the only factor of moles a,' 

rayanattaya-sarhjutta jiu uttimu titthu pavittu 

mokkhaha karana, joiva ... 

Finally, towards the end of the PP, when defining the competent students, Joindu 
quotes the judgement of the supreme Joi, viz. the Jina: He is said to have proclaimed 
‘well fit’ (joggu, vogvah) him who sees the knowledge clearly, him whose mind is 
pure—in short, him who unites all three ratna s: 

ndna-viyakkhanu suddha-manu jojanu ... 
so Paramappa-payasayahd joggu, bhananti ji Joi. 24 

Thus connections between Ap. joi\va] and the old Indo-Aryan root Vyw/ do 
survive and are even liable to be emphasised by Joindu. 

But no word is bound by its etymology. 


22 Cf. PP 2. 16-32, etc. 

23 PP 2.13; Skt. chayd : pasvati jdndti anucarati atmana atmanam ya eva ... 

24 PP 209; Skt. chayd : 

jnana-vicaksanah suddha-mana yo jana idrsah has cid api / 
tam paramdtma-prakasasya yogyam bhananti ye vogin ah II 
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As it often happens, especially in the Indian traditions, historically well 
established etymologies on the one hand, and, on the other hand, philosophical or 
religious concepts and reasoning do not necessarily tally. On the contrary, the latter 
are often seen to differ from, and prevail over, the former. 25 In the present case, due 
to the phonetic evolution from Old to Middle Indo-Aryan, the Apabhramsa 
substantive joi [u] (Skt. yogin) is henceforward easily connected with the reflex of 
the present stem jo-, that is with the reflex of the present stem dvot- (cf. the Vedic, 
etc., present dvotate, ‘to shine’; causative Vedic, etc., dvotavati ). The phonetic 
evolution of the initial cluster had begun early, as proved by Vedic jyotati, jyotis. 
According to Turner’s Comparative Dictionary of the Indo-Aryan Languages 
(6612), not only does dvotate survive in Middle Indo-Aryan (Pkt . jovai, jovai, joi, 
meaning ‘shines, sees’), but it is also well documented in the New Indo-Aryan 
languages, especially in Old Marwari, jovai = ‘watches’, further in Gujarati, jovu = 
‘to look at, consider, examine.’ Thus, the verb appears to have been alive at all stages 
of Middle Indo-Aryan, including Apabhramsa. Probably it could spread all the more 
easily because of the defective character of the verbal roots V drs and jpas. In Joindu’s 
poems, sixteen occurrences of joi (jovau,joi,joijjai, etc.) have been quoted. 26 

As far as Joindu is concerned, he evidently takes advantage of the convergence, in 
MIA, of the fonns that reflect on the one hand 01A yoj [aya]-, and on the other hand 
OIA dyot(ava)-, both resulting in Ap. jo-. More than once, he emphatically, 
pathetically adjures the joi, or joiva (in the vocative), to abandon worldly passions 
as well as all material belongings, and to see, to contemplate ( joi ! ’, 2. singular 
imperative) the transcendent reality. An identical or a similar pattern can be seen to 
recur in several dohas: 

joiya, mohu [ / lohu / nehu] pariccavahi ... 

mohasattau [ / lohasattau / nehasattau\ sayalu jagu dukkhu sahantau joi k 7 

—‘O joi, abandon delusion, abandon cupidity, abandon attachment! 

See the world that is enduring pain.’ 


25 For examples from Buddhist and Jaina scriptures, see Balbir (1991) and G. von 
Simson(1988). 

26 Cf. Nalini Balbir (1998: 266). 

27 PP 2.111, 113, 115; Skt. chdyd : 

yogin, mohamparityaja ... / 
mohasaktam sakalam jagad ... pasya\ // 
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Some verses later Joindu adds: 

joiya, sayalu vi karimau ... ihupadicchanda joi, 2& 

—‘O yogi, everything here is artificial! It is of no use to pound the 
husk... Consider this image!’ 

and he urges the joi: 

joiya, dehu pariccayahi ... 

deha-vibhinnau nana-mau so tuhu appa joi ? 9 

—‘O joi, abandon your body, consider your atman, who is distinct 

from the body and constituted of real knowledge.’ 

This, in fact, is the main, the fundamental teaching that Joindu wishes to impart: 
the atman is clairvoyance, the atman is the true, the real knowledge—is the seer, as 
is stressed in the burden of three dohas: 

appa ... ndniu, jdnai, joi, 39 

—‘being one who knows, the atman knows—the joi.' 

The preceding doha had explained how, as soon as ignorance disappears, right view 
or faith and understanding obtain: 

kalu lahevinu, joiya, jimu jimu mohu galei, 

timu timu damsanu lahai jiu ... appu munei , 31 

—‘Having seized the opportune time, O joi, when delusion dissolves, 
the soul ( jiva ) seizes right insight, it thinks [realises] the atman.' 

Right insight is luminous and comparable to brilliant light: 

joiya, niya-mani nimmalaepara disai siu santu 
ambari nimmali ghana-rahie bhanu ji jema phurantu 2 


28 PP 2.129. 

29 PP 2.152; Skt. chdyd: 

yogin, dehamparityaja ... / 

deha-vibhinnam jhdna-mayam tam tvam dtmdnarh pasya II 
’°PP 1.86d (v.l.), 88d, 90d; Skt. comm.: jndni yo ’sau yogi sa janaty dtmanam; 
athava jndni jndna-svarupena dtma; ko ‘sau janati? yogiti .—PP 1.86 (edition) reads 
jane \ unmetrical| joi; Skt. chdyd: jndni ... jhanena karana-bhutena pasyati; but 1.88, 
90: janati yogi. 

31 PP 1.85; Skt. chdyd: ... tatha tathd darsanam labhate jivah. 

32 PP 1.119; Skt. chdyd: 

yogin, nija-manasi nirmale param drsyate sivah santah / 
ambare nirmale ghana-rahite bhdnuh iva yatha sphuran II 
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—‘O joi, in your own pure mind, supremely, the Auspicious, the Saint 
is seen—exactly like the sun, dazzling in the pure, cloudless sky.’ 

This pure enlightened view is characteristic of the Siddhas, as stated in the Yoga-sdra : 

je siddha je sijjhihihi je sijjhahi ... 

appa-damsani te viphudu ehau jani nibhantuP 

—‘Those who have become, who will become, who are becoming 
Siddhas do so thanks to their right view of atman —know this without 
error.’ 

Potentially this right view also belongs to men, so that, if successfully trained, the 
elated disciple might exclaim 

jo Jina so hau so ji had ... 

mokkhaha karana, joiya, annu na tantu na mantu . 

—‘I am, I am the Jina! ... such is the cause of moksa, O joi ... —there 
is no other, neither tantra nor mantra.’ 

The exceptional perfection of the joi is also emphasised in the Paramartha- 
prakasa 2.160, where it is said that 

bali kijjau tasu joivahi jasu na pan na punnuP 

—‘He deserves offerings, as neither merit nor demerit accrues to him.’ 

In fact, the enlightened insight of the joi and his knowledge of the spiritual truth 
are correlative, concomitant, as stressed by the association of joijjai and janijjai'. 

joijjai tim bambhu paru, janijjai tirh soi 

bambhu munevinu jena lahu gammijjai para-loip 

—‘The supreme brahman is seen, this very brahman is known when, 

having realised the brahman, one immediately reaches the supreme 

world.’ 37 


33 YS 107, Skt. chaya : ye siddha , ye setsyanti, ye sidhyanti, atma-darsanena te 
api sphutam, etat jdnihi nirbhrdntam. 

34 YS 75; Skt. chavd: yah Jinah sa aham sa eva aham ... / moksasya karanam, yogin, 
any ah na tantrah na mantrah. 

35 PP 2.160; Skt. chavd: balim kurve ’ham tasya yoginah yasya na pdpam na 
puny am. 

36 PP 1.109; Skt. chavd : drsyate tena brahma parah, jnayate tena sa eva / brahma 
matva vena laghu gamyate para-loke. 
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It will have been observed that the jois do not act: they see, they know, they 
reflect; they practice dhvana and parama-samddhi : 38 

ekku ji, joiya, jhaivai jo tailoyahd saru , 39 
—‘They meditate, exclusively, the essence of the triple world.’ 

Thus they approach the model set by the great Jois, viz. the Arhats and Jinas, who, 
in Joindu’s poems, are described as having proclaimed ‘the factor of moksa ’ 
(mokkhaha karana eu bhanai, joi—Joihim bhaniu) 40 , or again, as having ‘taught in 
the Agama’ ( Agami Joihi ditthu ) 41 . 


-4- 

The above quotations will have made it clear that, in Joindu’s poems, joi and joei 
are often associated with various forms derived from the present janai (janati ), ‘he 
knows’, or the compound verbs pari- or vi-janai, and the corresponding nouns, nana 
(jhana), nani, naniva {jnanin ). These regularly continue formations that are usual in 
OIA, and Joindu chooses to keep the historically inherited terms. On the other hand, 
he abundantly favours etymological figures based on the antique root V/nb: around 
200 such forms can bee traced, whereas some 75 only are related to joei, joi, and 
150 to mannai, munai, munei, muni. These are only rough figures, but they do point 
to the importance attached to knowledge ( nana ) and to mental reflection (munai, 
munei ) in both the Yoga-sara and the Paramatma-prakasa. 

It should be observed that the association of vision and knowledge is not only 
fonnal, but fundamental. It corresponds to Joindu’s opinion concerning the 
epistemological process. He sides with those (particularly the Digambaras) who 
consider damsana and nana to be so intimately linked that the latter is always 
preceded by damsana. Both are successively defined in Paramatma-prakasa 2.34 
and 2.35. Damsana is mentioned first: 

sayala-payatthaha jam gahanu ... 
vatthu-visesa-vivajjiyau tarn niya-damsanu joi. 


’ 7 The process thus described is the Siddhi, cf. Schubring (1962: § 187); cf. YS 107, 
supra n. 33. 

38 Cf. PP 1.1 ff. 

’ 9 PP 1.96c; Skt. chaya: eka eva, yogin, dhyayateyah trailokyasya sarah. 

40 YS 38; Skt. chaya : moksasya karanam etat bhanvate, yogin—Yogibhih bhanitam. 

41 PP 2.123d; Skt. chaya : Agame Yogibhih drstam. 

42 PP 2.34; Skt. chaya: 
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—‘To grasp the principles clearly in their totality, excluding specific 
characteristics, see this as authentic damsana .’ 

Next nana is defined: 

damsana-puvvu havei phudu jam jivaha vinnanu 
vatthu-visesu munantu, jiya, tarn muni avicalu nanu , 43 
—‘The analytical knowledge of the jiva preceded by the right view, 
with due consideration of the specific characteristics of the items—this 
consider as firm knowledge.’ 

These twin definitions serve as a sort of conclusion after the ten dohas in which 
the Paramatma-prakasa has examined the six ‘substances’ ( davva, dravya). The 
same two dohas should also be read bearing in mind what has been stated shortly 
before, concerning ‘right conduct’: 

janavi mannavi appu paru jo para-bhau caei 
so nili suddhau bhavadau nanihi caranu havei. 44 

—‘If, having known, having reflected upon, the self and the other, one 
rejects the entity that is other, this is the authentic pure state, the right 
conduct of those who know.’ 

In the Paramatma-prakasa and the Yoga-sara, nana (jhana ) naturally means 
knowledge of moksa, and knowledge of the path leading to moksa : both texts repeat 
that it is via knowledge that moksa can be, and is gained: ndnirh mukkhu. 45 More 
precisely liberation obtains thanks to knowledge of the unique Reality, that of the 
self (appa, atman), which is the authentic aspect of the individual jiva, is pure 
damsana, nana, caritta, and, as such, is identical with the Paramatman or Supreme 
Brahman. It is emphatically stated that damsana, nana and caritta ‘perfectly 
determine the liberation of the soul,’ 

jivaha mokkhaha heu varu damsanu nanu carittu; 


sakala-padarthanam vadgrahanam ... / 
vastu-visesa-vivarjitam tat nija-darsanam pasya II 

43 PP 35; Skt. chdyd: 

darsana-purvam bhavati sphutam yat jivanam vijhanam / 
vastu-visesam janan, jiva, tat manyasva avicalam jhanam II 

44 PP 2.30; Skt. chdyd : 

jndtvd matva atmanam param yah para-bhavam tvajati / 
sa nijah suddhah bhavah, jndninam caranam bhavati II 
43 PP 2.73; Skt. chdyd'. jndnena moksah ... 
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The poet adds: 

te punu tinni vi appu muni nicchae ehau vuttu. 46 
—‘Consider this triad as the atman : it is thus proclaimed from the 
transcendental point of view.’ 

In this triad, knowledge always appears as the pre-eminent factor, as it is 
proclaimed to be the subject, the object, the instrument of this superior knowledge: 
whether in the Paramatma-prakasa or in the Yoga-sara, it is repeated that one 
knows and understands the atman thanks to the atman: appim appu I appau 41 or 
appa appa. 4 '' Or, again, it is stated that 

appd samjamu silu tau, appa damsanu nanu 
appa sasaya-mokkha-pau, janantau appdnu. 49 
—‘Atman is self-control, morality, asceticism; atman is right view and 
knowledge, atman is the eternal place of moksa — {atman) who knows 
himself.’ 

The Paramatma-prakasa adds that 

joiya, appe janiena jagu janivau havei . 50 
—‘It is thanks to the atman, if known, that the world is known.’ 

The poem vividly underlines the central role of knowledge, which, at one and the 
same moment, is the subject, the object or goal, and the tool of knowledge: 

naniva, naniu, naniena naniu ja na munehi 
ta annanim nanamau kith para bambhu lahehi? 51 


46 PP 2.12; Skt. chdyd: 

jivandm moksasya hetuh varam darsanam jndnam caritram / 
tani pimah triny api dtmanam manyasva: niscayena evam uktam II 

47 PP 1.76,2.13. 

48 YS 11, etc. 

49 PP 1.93; Skt. chdyd: 

atma samyamah silam tapah citma darsanam jndnam / 
dtma sdsvata-moksa-padam jdnan atmanam II 

50 PP 1.99; Skt. chdyd: vogin, atmana jndtena jagat jndtam bhavati. 

51 PP 1.108; Skt. chdyd: 

jnanin, jnani jndnina jnaninam yavat na janasi / 

tavad ajnanena jnanamayam kirn pararii brahma labhase? II 
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—‘O you who know, as long as you who know do not, with the help of 
what is known, reflect on the object of knowledge, then, how do you, 
via non-knowledge, reach Him who is pure knowledge?’ 

Thus, according to Joindu, there is no gap between the knower and the object of 
knowledge. Consequently, though it is clear from several developments that he 
explicitly accepts the pluralist doctrine taught by Jainism (supra, p. 255), he seems, 
from the transcendental point of view, to tend towards some fonn of monism. 52 
Similarly, though in several dohas he praises the usual ratna- triad, 53 it would appear 
that, from the transcendental point of view, the soteriological value of ‘right 
conduct’ can be questioned. For, whether ‘good’ or ‘bad’, all activities, in fact, 
result in an accumulation of karman. Joindu even maintains, paradoxically, that 
right doing, from the transcendental point of view, is worse than wrong doing. For it 
will normally bring pleasant rewards, will thus encourage further damageable 
activity, whereas perpetrators of bad actions will generally suffer, hence change 
their mind. 54 Instead, another triad is extolled, viz. to see, to know, to reflect upon, 
the supreme Brahman: 55 only such contemplation will detennine the fusion of 
atman and Paramatman, when the essentially spiritual principle of the soul will have 
understood, hence recovered its true nature, thus will reach the Goal. 

In spite of the emphasis that is laid on the soteriological impact of jnana in Joindu’s 
poems, 56 the Master’s aim is not to teach or to impart knowledge, but to guide the 
disciple so that he discovers the ultimate Truth ‘himself by himself.’ Taking advantage 
of the linguistic evolution from Old Indo-Aryan to Apabhramsa, he invites the joi (Skt. 
yogin) to discover and adhere to the esoteric meaning implied in the Apabhramsa 


52 Cf. A.N. Upadhye (1973: 38; also 33 ff.), who points to similarities between PP, 
various Upanisads, Vedanta ... 

53 Cf. PP 2.40, etc. 

54 PP 2. 56: 

vara, jiya, pdvai sundarai ...I 

jlvaha dukkhai janivi laha sivamai jai kunanti //; 

Skt. chaya : 

varam, jlva, pdpani sundarani ...I 

jivanam duhkhani janitva laghu siva-matim yani kurvanti II 

55 Cf. PP 1. 109, supra: joijjai ...jdnijjai... munevinu ... 

56 Compare, among others, D’Sa (1982: 41-57). 
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form, so that, in accordance with the Paramappa-payasa, he sees and contemplates 
(joi, Skt. V dvut , dvot[aya -]) the ‘radiant light of the innermost soul.’ 57 


ABBREVIATIONS 

Ap. = Apabhramsa OIA = Old Indo-Aryan 

Pkt. = Prakrit MIA = Middle Indo-Aryan 58 

Skt. = Sanskrit 
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Samayasundara’s Samacari-sataka 
and Jain Sectarian Divisions in the Seventeenth Century 

NALINI BALBIR 

- 1 - 


To my knowledge, attention on Samayasundara’s Samacari-sataka was first 
called upon a little more than a century ago by Johannes KLATT. Although this 
scholar (bom in 1852) is not recognised as standing among the major German 
Indologists of the nineteenth century, he accomplished useful work in the field of 
history of literature, and especially of Jain literature, making good use of the post he 
occupied in the Indian Department of the Royal Library at Berlin, where he was 
held in high esteem by Albrecht Weber (1825-1901), and taking benefit from the 
direct access he had to manuscripts. Unfortunately, personal circumstances did not 
allow Klatt to produce as much as he could have done given his scientific abilities, 
so that his Specimen of a literary-bibliographical Jaina Onomasticon (Leipzig 
1892) was never more than a specimen. His article on the Samacari-sataka had a 
similar unlucky fate, for it could not be finished by him. Fortunately, it was revised 
for publication by Ernst Leumann (1859-1931), who was his friend, and appeared in 
the Indian Antiquary of 1894, together with some biographical information provided 
by Leumann. Although Klatt died only in 1903, this was the last contribution from 
his pen. 1 


1 On J. Klatt, see Klatt (1894: 169 n. 2) (by Leumann); Leumann in Plutat 
(1998: No. 135 and 227); among Klatt’s publications (listed in GUERINOT (1906)) are 
‘Eine apocryphe Pattavall der Jainas’: Festgmss an O. von Bbhtlingk, Stuttgart, 1888: 
54-59; ‘The date of the poet Magha’: Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des 
Morgenlandes 3 (1889) 121-145; ‘Dhanapala’s Rishabhapancasika’: Zeitschrift der 
Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft 33 (1879) 445-483; ‘Extracts from the 
historical Records of the Jainas’: Indian Antiquary 11 (1882) 245-256; ‘Surparaka’: 
Indian Antiquary 11 (1882) 293-294. Photograph in Rau (1982: 62): ‘31. Oktober 1852 
Filehne/Posen, 27. August 1903 Berlin.’ No notice in German Indologists. 


Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 267-291. 
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The six pages he devotes to Samayasundara’s work are entirely based on the 
reading of a manuscript which was in his possession. Later on, his wife handed it 
over to Ernst Leumann, so that it is now kept in the Strasbourg library together with 
the other Jain manuscripts collected by this scholar. 2 Since 1939 the text is available 
in an Indian edition, which is the document I will refer to here 3 . KLATT’s analysis of 
the work follows the line of his usual interests and provides basic historical 
information. The composition of the Samacari-sataka was spread over three years 
and was finished in V.S. 1672 (= 1616 CE). It took place in Rajasthan. 
Samayasundara, the author, was a member of the Kharatara-gaccha. His work has 
also the side title Prasnottara-sata. ‘A number of the chapters have special names,’ 
writes KLATT (1894: 169), thereupon providing an incomplete list of such headings, 
whereas the rest of the investigation gives an alphabetical index of works mentioned 
in the Samacari-sataka, with focus on the account of a dispute between a teacher 
from the Kharatara-gaccha and a rival from the Tapa-gaccha 4 As will be seen, the 
learned character of Samayasundara’s book is indeed one of its main characteristics 
and one of the main characteristics of the literary fonn to which it belongs. In brief, 
good seeds have been sown by KLATT’s observations. Yet they have to be grown 
and reaped in order to do full justice to the author’s purpose, the real literary 
affiliation of his book and its richness as far as the development of Jainism is 
concerned. This is what I shall try to do here, believing that a monographic study of 
such a work as Samayasundara’s is not meaningless for the knowledge of history of 
ideas and methods of argumentation. Such an investigation takes place in a 
connected series of papers I have devoted either to individual works and/or topics 
crucial for the delineation of what Svetambara Jains mean by sectarian identity 
(BALBIR (1999) [ Kumatahivisa-jahgull-mantra ]; (2000a) [monastic staff]; (2000b) 
[mouth-cloth]; (forthcoming) [Ancala-gaccha versus other gacchas]). 


- 2 - 


For a correct appraisal of Samayasundara’s work, it is necessary to understand the 
historical background where it developed. First, the Jains had had to pass through an 


2 For the history of the manuscript see Tripathi (1975: 121 —notes on Serial No. 60). 

3 References are either to the page or to the serial number of the point in discussion 
(‘No. X’). Unfortunately, there is no index of all the works quoted by Samayasundara. 
Thus KLATT’s list, incomplete as it is, remains very useful. 

4 Cf. SaS, No. 4 (Abhayadeva’s affdiation to the Kharatara-gaccha). 
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intense period of Moslem destruction of their patrimonial tradition, especially 
sacrilegious despoliation of their religious images, which could be escaped only 
through hiding them in underground chambers. This is implied by Samayasundara’s 
references to contemporary rumours telling that, now that the danger had gone, in 
such and such village a number of old images were taken out of underground 
chambers and came to light. 5 Moreover, by the beginning of the seventeenth century 
several new monastic groups or orders supported by regional lay communities had 
emerged among the Svetambaras. This process, which probably always existed, 
started anew in the eleventh-twelfth century, when the image-worshippers (the so- 
called Murtipujaks) started to differentiate themselves in distinct well-documented 
gacchas, such as the Tapa-gaccha, the Kharatara-gaccha, the Ancala-gaccha or the 
Agama-gaccha, to name just a few of the most significant groups. This process 
reached its summit in the fifteenth century, when the so-called Lumpaka-gaccha, the 
followers of Lonka Shah, came to existence. Their firm opposition to image- 
worship was indeed a challenge for their opponents. Such a situation created a rich 
ferment for discussion and also some kind of confusion, as is recognised by 
Samayasundara himself: 

jainti gacchti jagati bahavo bhinna-bhinn&bhidhana / 
bhinn&cara nija-nija-matam sthtipavanti pramanam II 
gacch&dhistih sruta-nigaditam sammatim darsayanti / 
tasyti moho na bhavati katharh? vaj jinajnaiva satvti // 6 

This had an impact on the literary level, leading to the development of a literary 
fonn named prasnottara, ‘questions and answers,’ or victim ‘thoughts, 
investigations’. Such works are often authored by prominent monastic leaders of the 
various groups who act as spokesmen and represent a kind of spiritual authority and 
a guarantee: our Samayasundara, for instance, is a learned monk who was given the 
title mahoptidhytiva and as such was in the seventeenth century the third dignitary of 
the Kharatara-gaccha. The movement’s leader was then Jinacandrasuri, who was 
conferred the glorious title of Yuga-pradhtina by Akbar, figured as one of the 
prominent Jain representatives at the Emperor’s court, ‘instituted a reform of [it] and 
won concessions for the Jain community from the Moslem authorities.’ 7 He was 

5 SaS, p. 97b (see Dundas (1992: 188)). 

6 SaS, author’s prasasti vs. 2 (p. 193a). See also the beginning of the work, vss. 2 ff. 

7 He was bom in V.S. 1598, and was suri from V.S. 1612 to V.S. 1670 (Klatt 
(1894: 169), Dundas (1992: 122)). On Jinacandrasuri and all the main Jain leaders who 
had some intiuence at Akbar’s court see also Desai (1941: 10 ff.) and Babb (1996: 
124 ff.). 
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succeeded by Jinasimhasuri. 8 Samayasundara, who was a pupil of Sakalacandragani, 
also visited Akbar’s court. He has to his credit a number of compositions of 
different kinds in Sanskrit and Gujarati and could exert a great influence during his 
long life from 1553 to 1645 (V.S. 1610-V.S. 1702). 9 Moreover, he seems to have 
been fond of the prasnottara genre, since, beside the Samacari-sataka, he also 
wrote a Visesa-sataka, a Vicara-sataka, a Visesa-sangraha and a Visamvada-sataka 
which go along the same lines. 10 

Being different in their purpose from full-fledged treatises, such works are meant 
to discuss specific points that gave birth to different opinions within different Jain 
circles by referring to scriptures, with the idea to settle them according to the view 
in force within the order to which the author belongs. The result is a tendency to 
stress divergences and leave unity in the background: this is expressed linguistically 
by the use of nanu followed by the objection of imaginary or real opponents as the 
initial word of all hundred points discussed by Samayasundara. In a limited number 
of cases, the works are organised according to a clear scheme: Kirtivijaya’s Vicara- 
ratn&kara, for instance, takes the Canonical scriptures one by one (Angus, Upahgas, 
Cheda-sutras, Praklrnakas) and successively deals only with the controversial 
points therein. In his so-called Hira-prasna (HPr), the same author classifies the 
questions according to the name of the Jain teacher who put them to Hiravijayasuri, 
and Subhavijaya does the same with questions asked to Vijayasenasuri in his so- 
called Sena-prasna (SPr). In a way, such a pattern reminds of the Milinda-pahha, 


8 Jinasimhasuri was the suri of the Kharatara-gaccha from V.S. 1670 to V.S. 1674 
(Klatt (1894: 169)). 

9 For the dates see Dave (1998: 21); for other dates see Tripathi (1975: 122) 
following the opinion of ‘TriputT-maharaj’: birth in V.S. 1610 or 1620, diksd in V.S. 
1628, gani in V.S. 1640, upadhyaya in V.S. 1649, mahopadhyaya in V.S. 1672. For an 
appraisal of Samayasundara’s poetic and narrative compositions in Gujarati see Dave 
(1998). For a detailed study of all his literary activity, see Candraprabhasagara 
(1986) and Satyavrat (1994). 

10 For the contents of these four works, see CANDRAPRABHASAGARA (1986: 96-116) 
(According to this author, the Visesa-sataka is published by Muni Sukhasagara, 
Lakhamlcanda Veda-Mohata, Agra, see p. 106; the Vicara-sataka is unpublished, the 
information given being based on a manuscript from the ‘Srl-Kusalasuri-Jnana- 
bhandara’ in Varanasi; the Visesa-sangraha is ‘worth publishing,’ the information given 
being based on a manuscript from the ‘Cintamani Parsvanatha Jaina Svetambara 
Pancayatl Bara Mandir’ in Varanasi; the Visamvada-sataka is unpublished, no detailed 
information on its contents being given because the only available ms., from the 
‘Abhaya Jain Granthalaya’ in Bikaner, is very difficult to read). 
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except that in the last two Jain works mentioned, both the question and the 
corresponding answer are generally tantalisingly brief, as if they were to be 
considered as mere notes giving the outline of oral debates, of which they can be 
taken as reflexes. Note that this literary form is far from being a remnant of the past: 
books of this type have been written in the twentieth century and are still being 
written in the vernaculars for the enlightenment of monks and lay-devotees. 11 

In the great majority of cases, there does not seem to be any global organising 
principle: apart from small units grouped thematically, the connection is rather 
loose. Such is the situation with Samayasundara’s Samacari-sataka, which 
successively deals with a total of hundred points distributed over five prakasas in 
the following manner: 

Prakasa I. No. 1-37 37 points, p. lb-75a 

Prakasa II. No. 38-48 11 points, p. 76a-l 17a 

Prakasa III. No. 49-61 13 points, p. 118a-136a 

Prakasa IV. No. 62-88 17 points, p. 137a-178a 

Prakasa V. No. 89-100 12 points, p. 179a-192b. 

This division, however, does not correspond to anything obvious: the only thing 
mentioned in the internal colophons composed by the author is the total number of 
points included in each chapter. If the subject discussed is the organising principle, 
it is not applied very systematically, since rather unexpectedly, some connected 
points discussed along the same lines and with the help of the same texts are found 
wide apart. 12 At the most, it could be observed that the second section seems to 
concentrate on issues put to the Sthanakvasins, for it discusses opposition to the 
recognition of 45 Agamas, opposition to image-worship and refusal to admit the use 
of a staff by the mendicant which are all characteristically their claims. 13 Unlike 
several authors of similar works, Samayasundara generally does not mention the 
name of the sectarian groups he aims at, although several of the hundred points 
considered are articulated according to the pattern: ‘In other gacchas (it is like this, 
etc.), in our gaccha, in the Kharatara-gaccha (there is such and such opinion),’ along 
with its formal variants with regard to the order or the wording. 14 The views 
discussed are usually clear enough to identify the target. The only group explicitly 


11 See, among many other instances, VlJAYADANASURlSVARJi (1938). 

12 E.g. No. 71 and 98, 14 and 63, etc. 

13 Points No. 38 to 48. 

14 No. 3, 6, 7, 12, 13, 27, 45, 52, 61; see also cases like No. 54 (kecit ... 
pratipadayanti, tat satyam asatvam va?). 
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referred to is the Tapa-gaccha, whose name appears several times. 15 This might 
reflect a reality contemporary to the author, suggesting that the rivalry between the 
Kharatara- and the Tapa-gaccha was the one that mattered in the seventeenth 
century and that the Tapas were the most threatening: points of divergences between 
the two groups are the focus of many works similar to Samayasundara’s. 16 Although 
this strong opposition was not a novelty of that time, there are hints to indicate that 
it was given a new impulse in the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries when important 
figures of the Tapa-gaccha such as Hiravijayasuri (1527-1595) or Dhannasagara 
stood out. Beside cases where the aim is to oppose usages of the Kharatara-gaccha 
and usages of others, there are those where the aim is to establish the authenticity of 
one’s own specific practice or to explain why it is so. 17 Finally, although present, 
the polemical purpose is less apparent in cases where the point is mentioned through 
a simple question and looks like a mere inquiry. 18 

The significance of the Samacari-sataka, which thus finds place in a long chain of 
similar works, comes from its rather detailed and thoughtful manner of dealing with 
the topics selected. Whereas the discussions found in the Hira-prasna (HPr) or the 
Sena-prasna (SPr) are so concise that they need to be supplemented by other works 
in order to be fully understood, Samayasundara provides the reader with all 
necessary material and supports his views by several quotations from the scriptures, 
generally accompanied by their precise reference. He obviously has a very vast and 
multifarious book knowledge and displays pedagogical aims. Thus, for instance, the 
discussion of the right procedure to be followed in order to give initiation results 
from his desire to render into Sanskrit what was available in one of his 


15 Nos. 16, 20,21,24, 29. 

16 Compare VlJAYAJAMBUSURlSVARJl (1950): this booklet contains the original 
Gujarati texts and a paraphrase in modem Gujarati of two sets of boh (assertions, 
statements) which focus on respectively 141 and 161 points of divergences between the 
Kharatara- and the Tapa-gaccha. They have been edited on the basis of two manuscripts 
kept in the Amara Tapa-gaccha Jainasala library of Cambay, and could date back to the 
same time as Samayasundara’s work. Useful recapitulation of seventeen important 
issues of contention in the introduction (p. 5). See also HPr, SPr, etc. 

17 E.g. No. 5, 10 ( sh-Kharatara-gacchiyah sraddhah ... grhnanti..., tat kim?), 15, 
17 (reference to the source of authority), 18, 19, 22, 23 ( atmanam gacche ... kriyate, tat 
kutra tad-aksarani sand?), 35, 69 (antiquity of a certain practice), 84, 99. 

18 E.g. No. 51, 53, 78, 88, 90, 91 ( vimsati-sthanaka-tapasah ka gatha? tat-tapasi ca 
kim gunanam?), 92, 93, 95, 100. 
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predecessor’s books in Prakrit so that it is accessible to young monks. 19 The fact 
that he thinks appropriate to include in his work the original Prakrit or Sanskrit texts 
of the codes of conduct ( samacaris ) devised by three of the most prominent 
Kharatara-gaccha founder leaders from the eleventh and the twelfth century 
(Jinavallabha, Jinadatta and Jinapati) 20 serves a similar purpose, for these texts are 
repeatedly referred to in the course of the book, and is a means of propaganda as 
well. Samayasundara’s general attitude is made of a delicate balance between 
objectivity and in-depth analysis, on the one hand, and polemical aggressivity. 21 
This sometimes gives the strange impression that, in spite of all the pages written, 
the divergences between rival groups cannot be smoothed and no real conclusion 
can be reached at (see below, p. 279). However hard Samayasundara’s animosity 
towards the Tapa-gaccha may be, it does not prevent him from referring to books by 
their teachers, especially if it happens that both the Tapa- and the Kharatara-gacchas 
hold the same opinion, against a third group. Apart from Kulamandanasuri’s 
Vicardmrta-sahgraha, which is a learned and standard polemical work of the 
fifteenth century giving the ideas defended by the Tapas, 22 one of the most recent 
sources quoted by Samayasundara is the so-called Hlra-prasna, mentioned at least 
thrice. 23 

The word samacari found in the title of Samayasundara’s book clearly indicates 
what is his concern. He focuses on orthopraxy and ethics in its practical aspects 
(;rudhi , e.g. p. 52b) much more than on abstract ideas or concepts, stressing the fact 
that divergences between the Svetambara orders lie in matters of daily religious life 
of the mendicant as well as of the layman. Although it is a prevalent feature of the 


19 SaS, p. 170b (No. 86): nanu: dlksa-dana-vidhih kutra pratipddito ’sti? ucyate: sri- 
Vidhi-prapayam, atm sisyanam sukhavabodhartham sa eva pathah samskrtl-krtya 
likhyate. 

20 See SaS, No. 62-65; Jinavallabha was active in the eleventh century (Dundas 
(1992: 121)); Jinadatta between 1075-1154 (Dundas (1992: 122)); Jinapati: V.S. 1210- 
V.S. 1277 (Klatt (1894: 171)). The official foundation of the Kharatara-gaccha dates 
back to 1024 CE. 

21 SaS, vs. 5 p. la: 

raga-dvesau parityajya sva-para-smrti-hetave, 
sugamam sopayogam ca kurve Prasnottara-kramam, 

andp. 19a (No. 4): ke ’pipara-vighna-santosinahpralapanti ... . 

22 See Balbir (forthcoming); SaS, p. 6a, 43b, 44b, 122a. 

23 See already Klatt (1894: 171); SaS, p. 38b corresponds to HPr ed. p. 24a-b; SaS, 
p. 46b to HPr ed. p. 16b; the passage corresponding to SaS, p. 65b-66a could not be 
traced in my edition. 
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prasnottara- literature, there are other works where more emphasis is put on 
discussions concerned with technicalities of cosmology, karma-theory, etc. 24 A 
rough classification of the 100 topics of Samayasundara’s work gives the following 
picture: 

—Issues pertaining to worship: especially long developments pertain to the 
justification of image-worship {pujd) and the discussion of textual sources 
connected with this question (No. 39, p. 81a-95a and No. 48; No. 40: why should 
an image of stone or wood be worshipped; No. 41: results of image-worship; No. 
42: the relationship of piijd and himsa\ No. 43-44: supposed adharmic character of 
the gods). Importance given to this issue is to be connected with the growing 
influence of anti-Murtipujak groups (such as the Sthanakvasins). Measures specific 
to the Kharatara-gaccha are highlighted (ladies and image-worship, No. 14: see 
below, p. 277; main gesture of the installation of an image, i.e. anjana-salaka, to be 
performed by an deary a only, No. 26 25 ). Vidhis for specific rites are described (No. 
80, 81, 83, 87, 91, 100 [for pacification]; No. 82: pujd at home). 

—Issues pertaining to the calendar, i.e. establishment of sacred days and events 
(No. 3, see below § 3, p. 277 fif.) and duration of festivals. Beside the vexed 
question of the date of Paryusan (No. 23, 61), there are other similar discussions 
regarding posadha (No. 2, 27, 30), the fortnight pratikramana (No. 8) and the 
concept of tithi (No. 28, 94; 36 [Karttika]; 60 [Pancaml]). 26 

—Issues pertaining to technical aspects of monastic life: procedure for giving 
initiation into the order (No. 73, 86), study -curriculum and ascetic practices (No. 
45), monastic uniform (No. 46; BALBIR (2000a)), formulas to be uttered at the time 
of inspection (No. 20), alms-search (allowed and forbidden types of families, No. 
51; No. 21: impurity due to birth or death in a house is a forbidding factor 27 ), 
religious titles and cursus honorum (No. 69), co-wandering of monks and nuns (No. 
6), 28 circumstances forbidding the study of religious texts ( asvadhydya , No. 79, 93). 


24 E.g. Ksamakalyana’s Prasndttara-sardha-sataka in its first part. 

25 This point is discussed in connection with the place of material and mental worship 
(dravya- / bhdva-pujd) in the layman’s and the mendicant’s religiosity in SPr, p. 96a 
(No. 446): although mental worship should be the prevalent mode of the mendicant, it 
should not exclude him from dravya-puja. 

26 See also VijayajambusurIsvarjI (1950), introduction and passim. 

27 Compare VIJAYAJAMBUSURISVARJI (1950: No. 52 p. 40-41); HPr, p. 31a where the 
interdiction to use water for pujd in a house where a son or daughter is bom is recorded 
as a practice in force among the Kharatara-gaccha. 

28 See also VijayajambusurIsvarjI (1950: No. 6 p. 4). 
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—Issues pertaining to food and water: they are considered in their relationship to 
fasts, the point being to know which type of food is allowed or forbidden on which 
occasion (No. 10, 16), and especially whether it is appropriate to drink water when 
performing the posadha observance (No. 25) or whether its performance is 
authorised to one who has eaten (No. 29). This question is a common topic of the 
prasnottara- genre and seems to have defined distinct groups 29 . Food and water are 
also considered in their relationship to ahimsa : the items to be counted among the 
so-called abhaksyas are disputed and have a different status in different groups (e.g. 
dvidala, No. 7; 30 see also No. 9, 11, 12, 13, 37, 54, 55, 56 [ curna]; 53 [differences 
between the four traditional types of food, khadima, svadima, pana, asana]; 88 
[vikrtis]). Similarly, the period of time during which foodstuff or water can be kept, 
how they should be kept in order to remain pure ( a-citta , ‘without living beings’) is 
a problem subject to discussion (No. 57, 58, 99 [use of clay-pots]). 

—Issues connected with the correct performance of Jain religious duties ( kriya, 
avasvaka) and with the correct utterance of formulas on these occasions. As 
secondary as they may look, these liturgical questions play an important part in 
Samayasundara’s work. More generally, liturgy is one of the areas at the heart of 
differentiation between Jain orders. This is shown by the large numbers of points 
coming under this section. They specifically concern either the layman or the monk, 
or both together: namaskara [havai mahgalam / hoi mahgalarh, No. 52: cf. BALBIR 
(forthcoming)]; vandana (No. 50, 70); samavika (No. 1, 17, 31, 78 [number of 
ksam&sramanas to be uttered]; pratikramana : No. 5, 35; No. 22, 59, 66-67, 72 
[fortnight pr.], 84, 90, 92, 95 [morning pr.]; posadha (No. 19 and see above, No. 
85); inspection during the morning religious duties (No. 32, 33); layman’s aticaras 
(No. 74); atonements prescribed in case of accidental acts or events preventing the 
correct performance of religious duties (making ghee fall, No. 75; sneezing in 
pratikramana, No. 76; unexpected coming in between of a cat, No. 77). An 
important question relates to the use of monastic implements by the layman during 
the performance of religious duties, which was forbidden by some Jain groups (No. 
18 [broom], No. 49 and 68 [mouth-cloth], No. 34 and 96 \prdvarana]. No. 97 
[sthdpandcdrya] : see BALBIR (2000b) and (forthcoming)). The Kharataras’ point of 
view that the eleven pratimas are not to be adopted by laymen is also discussed at 
length (No. 15, p. 52b-54a): the argument is that the decline in strength has made it 
impossible for them to seriously observe more than the first four pratimas, at the 


29 See Balbir (forthcoming). 

30 Compare HPr, p. 35a. 
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most. 11 The role of deities in connection with religious duties (No. 71 and 98) will 
be dealt with below (§ 3, p. 284 ff.). 

—Issues concerning religious texts. The main question concerns the number of 
Agcimcis to be recognised as authoritative. Samayasundara of course criticises the 
position of the Sthanakvasins, who count only 32 of them and not 45 like the other 
Svetambaras (No. 38 and 47). Regarding the rejection of the Anuyoga, the ten 
Prakirnakas, the Nisitha and the Maha-nisitha, he has a rather matter of fact 
approach. He argues that since all the canonical texts we have date back to the 
ValabhT council and finally have Devarddhigani as their author, there is absolutely 
no reason to admit some texts and reject others on account of their being 
apocryphal. 12 In a way they are all so, and have all been written by chadmasthas . 33 
Hence he does not hold tight to the view, as some Jains even do today, that the 
scriptures go back to the Jina’s mouth directly. Further, according to him, it is fully 
contradictory to reject thirteen texts, while admitting certain views which are 
precisely expressed in them. He devotes a full section to the list of such points and 
displays his polemical and witty eloquence on this occasion. 34 Besides, the number 
of recitations ( vacanas ) contained in the Kalpa-siitra (No. 24) and the special status 
of the Cheda-sutras (No. 89, see below, pp. 284-284) are also briefly dealt with. 


-3- 

There is obviously no possibility to discuss each and every issue in this paper, all 
the more so since a proper discussion would require a comparison of 
Samayasundara with other works belonging to the same tradition. I will therefore 
concentrate on some issues which may be regarded as representative illustrations of 
the methods at work and are significant for the definition of the Kharatara-gaccha’s 
identity. 

As a spokesman of the Kharatara-gaccha, one of Samayasundara’s role is to 
justify the specific positions adopted on certain points by his group and not shared 
by rival groups. Among such issues are those which concern women. They are of 
importance since they differentiate the Kharatara-gaccha from other Svetambara 
orders and contribute to define their identity up to the present day. One is the 


31 See also VijayajambusurIsvarjI (1950: 3, No. 4). 

32 SaS, No. 38 (p. 77b). 

33 No. 38 (p. 77a). 

34 No. 47 (p. 114b—115b). 
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interdiction made to the nuns of instructing others about the Che da-sutras. 
According to Samayasundara, they are only permitted to study these texts for 
themselves (No. 89). The other concerns restrictions and interdictions applied to 
laywomen in the field of worship (No. 14 and, partly, 6 3). 3 5 In the rather intricate 
discussion, the author tries to reconcile the scriptural tradition (referring to the 
Jndtd-dharma-kathahga, the sixth Ahga, where worship of the Jina’s image is 
perfonned by Draupadi and others 36 ) and his own tradition, represented by the 
works of Jinadattasuri (1075-1154), who has forbidden it, not because he has 
rejected the tradition, as one might think, but because the contact of the hand of a 
‘soiled’ ( dusita ) young lady could endanger the power inherent in the main image of 
the temple. Finally, his position comes out as follows: only ‘young’ ladies are 
concerned by this restriction, and not girls and old women (bed a - vrddh a -stri) , which 
clearly means that the risk of pollution comes from menstruation; moreover, only 
worship by anointing the Jina’s image with sandal paste is forbidden, the other types 
of puja are accepted (but no motivation is given for the distinction). 

Following the general Indian tendency, Samayasundara normally does not present 
these specificities as innovations, but, on the contrary, as views well-rooted in the 
scriptural tradition. Such an attitude implies that those who do not share these views 
have not properly understood the texts or have missed some important passages 
which they include. Source-quotations plays an essential part in the demonstration. 
For instance, whereas all Jain groups count five auspicious events in the lives of all 
the Jinas—the so-called pahca-kalyanakas —the Kharatara-gaccha counts six of 
them in the case of Mahavlra. Beside the descent on earth ( cyavana ), the birth 
(janma ), the initiation ( diksa ), the Omniscience ( kevala ) and the nirvana, their 
followers add the transfer of the embryo from the Brahmin Devananda’s womb to 
the Ksatriya lady Trisala’s womb, and this tradition is valid among them till today. 37 
Samayasundara takes note of this divergence and asks the following question: 
‘Certain people recognise only five auspicious events in the case of Mahavira, but 
the Kharatara-gaccha recognises six, is there a testimony of the scriptures on this 


35 On this striking feature, which distinguishes the Kharatara- from the Tapa-gaccha 
see also Vijayajambusurisvarji (1950: No. 34 p. 23-25). 

’ (1 Also quoted by the Tapa-gacchas to defend their position, e.g. SPr, p. 91b 
(No. 405). 

’ 7 Cf. Babb (1996: 199 n. 7): ‘I have heard this event referred to as a ‘sixth 
kalydnak JAINI (1979: 8): ‘The Svetambaras consider it true; indeed they sometimes 
list the time of embryo transfer as a sixth auspicious moment in Mahavlra’s life’; see 
also Vijayajambusurisvarji (1950: No. 84 p. 71). 
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point’? 38 His answer is extremely clear cut: ‘Since everywhere, in the sutras, in the 
Prakrit commentaries, in the Sanskrit commentaries, in the treatises of our own 
gaccha as well as in the treatises of other gacchas six auspicious events are 
described (and nothing else), there are indeed six auspicious events.’ 39 Reading such 
an assertive statement one wonders how there were people who dared disagree! 
Anyway, this list of classes of texts is a kind of introduction announcing the 
quotations that follow: Samayasundara starts with the Acaranga-sutra, continues 
with the Prakrit commentary on the Kalpa-siitra, with the Sanskrit commentary on 
the Sthanahga and with a variety of other treatises authored by Kharatara-gaccha 
monks as well as by monks from other groups covering a wide period of time. Thus 
here the scriptural tradition is considered as a whole and an identical value is 
attributed to all the texts adduced, independently from their literary fonn, their 
origin or their date. In the Acaranga-sutra, as in several of the texts quoted by 
Samayasundara in this discussion, the objective is to list the main events of 
Mahavlra’s life in connection with the astrological time when they took place. In 
this context, six events are mentioned: the nirvana is separated from the rest in the 
wording because the constellation was Svati, whereas the descent from heaven, the 
transfer of the embryo, the birth, the departure from worldly life and the attainment 
of Omniscience all took place under Uttaraphalguni and are therefore listed 
together. 40 Since the transfer of the embryo is mentioned in such passages, it is 
thought sufficient by the Kharatara-gaccha to support their view, although neither 
the word kalyanaka which was to become a quasi-technical term, nor any other 
substantive occurs at this stage. This objection is considered by Samayasundara, but 
rejected on the basis of texts like the commentaries on Kalpa-siitra where phrases 
such as ‘the date of the six subjects concerning Lord Vardhamana, descent on earth 
etc. has been explained’ 41 are regarded as proofs since they imply that the transfer of 


38 SaS, p. 16a (No. 3): sri-mahavira-devasya kaiscit kalyanaka-pahcakam evaprocyate, 
sri-kharatara-gacche tn kalyanaka-satkam, tatra kith siddhdntddi-saksyam? 

39 SaS, p. 16a: ucyate: sarvatra siitra-curni-vrtti-sva-para-gacchiya-prakaranddau 
kalyanaka-satkasya eva prariipandt kalyanaka-satkam eva. 

40 Ayar2.15 beginning, very close to the beginning of KS, which reads: ...pamca- 
hatth ’uttare ydvi liottha, taiii jahd: hatth ’uttarahim cue caittd gabbham vakkante, 
hatth ’uttarahim gabbhao gabbham sdharie, hatth ’uttarahim jde, hatth ’uttarahim munde 
bhavitta agarao anagariyam pavvaie, hatth 'uttarahim anante anuttare ... kevala-vara- 
nana-damsane samuppanne; saina parinivvue bhayavam. On the syntax see Jacobi’s 
note in the KS, p. 99: ‘ pamcahatthuttare. I take this word to be a madhyamapadalopi 
bahuvrihi compound: pahca kalyanakani uttaraphalgunyam yasya sa.’ 

41 Curni on the KS quoted in SaS, p. 16b. 
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the embryo is included in the list and not given a separate status. The fact that this 
passage speaks of ‘six subjects,’ using the word vatthu and not kalvanaka, is 
not admitted as a possible valid objection and later texts which adduce the 
traditional list of kalvanakas while commenting upon the Prakrit passage are quoted 
in order to show that the terminological difference is irrelevant. 42 Nevertheless, the 
argumentation has limitations: when Samayasundara quotes a set of three verses 
found in Haribhadra’s Pancasaka (PS) which explicitly list only five auspicious 
events in Mahavlra’s life and refers to the corresponding commentary by 
Abhayadeva which simply confirms the mula , 45 he shows his objectivity since this 
passage goes against his view and his thought processes. But he finally brushes it 
aside, saying that none of these texts contains any prohibitory statement and that 
‘the author and the commentator or the intelligent people know the reason why they 
think that way.’ 44 According to him there is cumulative evidence to show that the 
transfer of the embryo is on par with the other auspicious events, for none of the 
teachers has explicitly excluded it from the list. Therefore objections of those who 
say that it is not a kalvanaka or that it is included in the other events and needs not 
be mentioned separately are invalid. Further, he extensively quotes a hymn to 
Mahavlra written by an author belonging to the Agama-gaccha containing the 
phrase ‘Princely son of King Siddhartha, thus have thee been praised for six 
auspicious events.’ 45 Finally, the number of Mahavlra’s previous incarnations up to 
the last being given as six in the commentary of the Samavayahga indicates that the 
transfer from Devananda’s womb to Trisala’s womb counts as one. 46 Flence there is 


42 SaS, p. 17a. 

43 PS 9.30 ff. (chap. 9: yatra-vidhi ) deals with the subject in the context of worship: 

pamca-maha-kalldna sawesim jinana honti niyamena / [9.30ab] 
gabbhe jamme ya tahd nikkhamane ceva ndna-nevvdne II 
bhuvana-guruna jinanam kalland honti navavvd II [9.31] 

Samayasundara refers to PS 9.33-35. See especially 35bcd: 

... gabbhai-dind jaha-kkamam ete / 
hatthuttara-joenam cauro taha satina caramo II 

44 SaS, p. 17b: tad-abhiprdyam tu ta eva bahu-sruta vd jananti. 

45 SaS, p. 18a: 

siddhartha-rajanga-deva-raja kalydnakaih sadbhir iti stutas tvam, 
vs. 7ab. of the sixth canto in the Sulasacaritra by Jayatilakasuri. 

46 These incarnations are: (1) as prince Pottila; (2) as a god; (3) as prince Nandana; 
(4) as a god in the Pundarika heaven; (5) in the Brahmin Devananda’s womb; (6) in 
Trisala’s womb (SaS, p. 18a-b). 
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no reason why the Tapa-gacchas should not admit six auspicious events, since 
scriptures from their famous teachers lead to such a conclusion. The conclusion 
shows a kind of helplessness: ‘They only would know. This is probably due to the 
loss of the Jina’s word or to the loss of the tradition of their own teachers. How is it 
our fault?’ 47 

There should be an other reason than love for discussion and wish to make his 
order conspicuous to explain why Samayasundara defends the ‘six kalvanakas ’ 
position so vigorously. In spite of all textual evidence adduced by him, the embryo 
transfer of Mahavlra is actually a disturbing point for many Svetambaras. 48 For 
instance, one of the authorities he quotes in favour of his position takes note of the 
fact that ‘out of sense of shame ( lajjanivatvat ) it should not be considered as a 
kalyanaka although it is mentioned in the Scriptures.’ 49 The verses of Haribhadra’s 
Pancasaka mentioned above also point in the same direction: if such an author as 
Haribhadra explicitly says that ‘four events of Mahavlra’s life took place under the 
constellation Uttaraphalgunr and ‘one under Svati’, clearly against what has been 
expressed in the Acaranga and the Kalpa-siitra, it reveals his intention not to 
include the transfer in the context of worship. As a matter of fact, even if 
Svetambaras do not take the transfer as an easy point, which is shown by their 
including it in the list of ten ‘wonders’ (ascarya), 50 and sometimes ask questions 
about how it could have actually taken place, 51 they recognise its existence. But 
they differ as to the place it should have in the religious life and the religious 
calendar. This distinction between two fields of application is blurred by 
Samayasundara, his logic being that if it is recognised as an event of Mahavlra’s life 
it should also be regarded as a worshippable event. The problem is that this position 
comes up against a block called pahca-kalyanaka which, as a ritualistic term, has a 
distinct place in the frame of piijd and fonns a well-settled global concept which has 
been nourished in the course of time by a vast literary body of panca-kalyanaka- 
hymns. 52 In view of the importance of numerical considerations and the part played 


47 SaS, p. 19a: te eva jananti, tesam eva ca jina-vacana-lopasya nija-guru- 
pdrampaiya-Iopasya ca doso bhavi, ka hanih asmakam iti. Same pattern on p. 6b (end 
of No. 1). 

48 On this point see also WILLIAMS (1963: 233): ‘...but the notation of the 
garbhapahara (removal from the womb), which mirrors faithfully the Kalpasutra story, 
seems to be rather unusual.’ 

49 Sanghapattakabrhadvrtti quoted SaS, p. 17a. 

50 Cf. Than 10 (§ 777): the transfer is No. 2. 

51 See HPr, p. 26b-27a. 

52 Cf., for instance, the hymn contained in VTIK, p. 100, vs. 1: 
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by the figure ‘five’ in Jain thinking and religious practice (see the panca- 
paramesthins and the panca-namaskara), the addition of a sixth unit and the fact 
that, in this case, all 24 Jinas cannot be considered as a globality any longer is a 
disturbing factor. These are no valid reasons for Samayasundara. The real 
motivation for his position seems to be his desire to assert the Svetambaras’ 
sectarian identity against the Digambaras. As is well-known, the transfer of 
Mahavlra’s embryo is denied by the latter as ‘impossible’ ( asambhavya ) because it 
would imply the four following risks: 

1. the responsibility would be of Indra (through the command given to 
his messenger Harinaigamesin) and not of the karman ; 

2. Mahavlra would have two fathers; 

3. It would speak in favour of Trisala’s unfaithfulness to her husband; 

4. There is a physiological difficulty: the growing of an embryo in a 
place different from the place where it has been conceived. 53 

Under these circumstances, Samayasundara’s view is that the Svetambaras should 
stick to their own views. If they would reject the worship of the transfer as a 
kalyanaka on account of its being a ‘wonder’, they would have to reject also Malll’s 
femininity. In that case, as he says, it would amount to accept Digambara faith 
although claiming to be a Svetambara. 54 On the contrary, worshipping this event as 
a sixth kalyanaka amounts to its full recognition and is a means to proclaim one’s 
own faith. Although the history of the concept of the six kalvanakas needs more 
investigation, there is a chance that, despite Samayasundara’s arguments, it is a 
clearly motivated innovation of the Kharatara-gaccha explainable through the 
development of sectarian rivalry and idiosyncrasies, expressing the stiffening of 
group identity, rather than the persevering of an archaic tradition. 

The preceding instance exemplifies what the Kharatara-gaccha is best known for: 
their insistence on displaying ‘a fundamentalist adherence to the scriptures’ 
(DUNDAS (1992: 124)), and finds a translation in cases where the question often 
asked by Samayasundara is: ‘What are the textual references for such and such rite, 
usage, etc.?’ 55 However, to some extent, this attitude, which was strongly attacked 
by Jain groups opposed to the Kharatara, albeit shared by all of them, needs 


namivi jina tana kittemi kallanae, parhca cui jamma vae nana nivvanae / 

53 This is the point of view expressed in Meghavijaya’s YP, p. 177. 

54 SaS, p. 17b: tatha ca sati svetambara-dhanne ’pi digambam- 
dharmatvabhyupagamah syad iti. 

55 E.g. No. 60 {k\’aproktaml). 
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qualification. Samayasundara helps to do so and to revise the clearcutness of the 
dichotomy between scriptures and practice. He admits that there exist various 
sources of authority ( pramana ) and writes at the end of his book: 

samacari-satakam idam asutritam sutra-gatya / 

kimcit vrtti-prakarana-vasat sampradayac ca kimcit I/ 56 

First, the distinction he makes here between what he calls sutras, on the one hand, 
that is the whole of the 45 Agamas, and commentaries or treatises, on the other 
hand, shows an awareness of textual history, even if this awareness does not follow 
the same lines as ours. As a matter of fact, even in cases where Samayasundara 
finally concludes that all the evidence points to the same result—which he calls 
grantha-sammati 57 —he takes chronology into account and often mentions the dates 
of composition of the works he adduces for support. This carefulness is meaningful 
in a process where the establishment of the antiquity of a usage is of importance, 
and where all ‘new’ customs are, as such, liable to opponents’ critics. 58 It also 
accounts for the cases where Samayasundara is not content with quoting authors 
whom he thinks too close to him in time (e.g. Tarunaprabha) and prefers to refer to 
an ‘old book’ ( jirna-grantha ). 

Second, the word sampradaya. It broadly covers everything else. It means 
practice in the strict sense. This aspect is considered by Samayasundara, albeit 
seldom, for instance when he writes that ‘the religious acts as performed by the 
laymen of his time will be taken into account..’. 59 This shows that the opponents 
probably lack objectivity when they underscore the Kharatara-gaccha’s total lack of 
attention to practice. Mostly, however, sampradaya also refers to written sources. 
But whereas siddhanta designates any of the 45 Agamas, plus their commentaries 
and the treatises based thereupon, sampradaya covers scriptures which have been 
written by the leaders of one’s own gaccha, in this case the Kharatara. 60 Apart from 


56 Author’s Prasasti vs. lab. 

57 E.g. p. 62b (No. 22). 

58 See for example No. 69. 

59 SaS, p. 172b: kimcic ca sampratam srdvaka-kriyamdna-kriydnusdrena. 

60 Compare Clementin-Ojha (1992: 72) about the word sampradaya'. ‘La 
perpetuation d’une telle tradition theologique et liturgique est assuree par des 
specialistes, les guru, qui se suivent, tels des chainons, de generation en generation et 
constituent une lignee ( parampara, ‘de Tun a l’autre’). Ce terme temoigne de 
l’importance accordee a la transmission, et au fait que cette transmission est 
ininterrompue et ordonnee. C’est de la lignee que le sampradaya tire sa consistance et sa 
stability. 11 s’organise autour d’elle et se perpetue par elle.’ 
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the three samacaris by Jinavallabha, Jinadatta and Jinapati (see above p. 273, n. 20), 
the favourite authors mentioned by Samayasundara are Jinaprabhasuri and his 
Vidhi-prapa (fourteenth century) or Tarunaprabha and his Gujarati Bdlavabodha on 
the six avasyakas (composed in V.S. 1411). 61 This works as an implicit and subtle 
way to introduce novelties without calling them so. For what would be the use of 
specific texts connected with a specific gaccha, if they would not bring anything 
different? Several of the points Samayasundara discusses in the course of his work 
actually start with a question which shows an awareness of this distinction: ‘Is (such 
and such thing) rooted in the scriptures (siddhdntddi-mula) or does it come from the 
tradition of one’s own gaccha?’ 62 Both criteria are of unequal value. 62 In an 
overwhelming number of cases scriptures are the only admissible answer. In others 
siddh&nta and sampradaya are not exclusive of each other but complement each 
other, in which case the quotation of authors belonging to the order suggests a 
creeping evolution. 64 A last batch of much smaller size remains. It covers practices 
such as the custom of Kharatara-gaccha lay-followers to start studying on the 
occasion of samavika after having performed eight namaskaras. Samayasundara has 
to admit that ‘there is here nothing compelling, that there is no agreement of old 
books, but that the teacher lineage is the only authority.’ 65 He further quotes 
relevant passages and is content with that, not finding it necessary to explain what 
motivated the emergence of such a specific usage. The most significant point in this 
category concerns the correct procedure to be observed for installing images or 
stupas of the gurus. 66 It is not surprising that ‘the authority is the procedure written 
in the documents transmitted from the teacher’s lineage,’ 67 for such a tradition is 
distinctly characteristic of the Kharatara-gaccha, famous for the statues and 
footprint images of their Dad a gurus. 65 In other words, the only label it can be given 


61 ViPr, e.g. p. 59b, 63a, 67a, 72a, 73b, 155a, 167b, 170b, 183a; SABAv, e.g. p. 53a, 
59b, 72a, 144b, 155a, 168a, 172b. 

62 SaS, p. 35b (No. 7), 44a (No. 9), 56a (No. 17). 

63 SaS, p. 121b: him satyam kah sampradavah? 

64 SaS, p. 172b. 

65 SaS, 71b (No. 31): atra na him api niyamakam, ndpi kdpi jlrna-sastra-sammatis 
ca, kirii tu guru-sampraddya eva pramanam. 

66 No. 81: gurunam stupasva pratimayas capratistha kriyate, tatra ko vidhih? 

67 atra guru-parampara-gata-patra-likhita-vidhih pramanam. 

68 See, for instance, Babb (1996: 11 ff.). 
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is innovation or invention. 69 There are also situations where the lack of textual 
evidence leads Samayasundara to admit the impossibility of any firm position and 
the uselessness of discussions: ‘There is no basic position anywhere (regarding the 
number of vacanas of the Kalpa-sutra). Consequently, let those whose group- 
tradition counts nine vacanas recite it with nine vacanas, and those whose group- 
tradition counts more than nine recite it with eleven or thirteen. Those who have 
dharma as their aim should not blame anyone, because one follows the own wish of 
his group-tradition and of its rule.’ 70 Thus, lengthy pages of argumentation do not 
prevent a certain amount of flexibility. 

Finally, Samayasundara’s awareness of the fact that a religious tradition is not 
immovable, that practice plays a part in making it slowly change, and that such 
changes are datable will be illustrated with his discussion of the following question: 
Does the performance of kayotsarga in front of sruta-devatas (‘goddesses of 
learning’) on the occasion of pratikramana come from scriptures ( siddhanta ) or 
from practice (acarana)? 11 The answer he gives is: ‘from practice’, but, as usual, 
this is demonstrated with recourse to... texts. The answer given is in fact not 
Samayasundara’s but is borrowed from Haribhadra’s Panca-vastuka (PVa): 

pamhattha-mera-sarana vinao u na phedio havai evarh / 
ayarana suadevava-m-ainam hoi ussaggo II [491 ] 
caummasiya varise ussaggo khitta-devayde u / 
pakkhia sijja-surae karinti caumasie v ’ ege II [492] 72 

—‘[The studs] help to remember the forgotten rule. Thus the proper 
conduct is not transgressed. The practice is to perform kayotsarga in 
front of the goddesses of learning and other [deities, such as the 
ksetra- and the Mavana-deities], 


69 Compare, however, SPr, p. 24ab (No. 43) and p. 43b (No. 7) where a number of 
sources are quoted in support of the existence of stupas and pratimas dedicated to the 
gums. 

70 SaS, p. 66a: mula-paksah ko ’pi nasti kvapi, pascdt yesam nava-vacananam 
gaccha-parampara te nava-vacanabhih vacayantu, atha ca yesam gacche navddhika- 
vdcandndm parampara te tad eka-dasakam tat trayo-dasakam va kurvantu, na kasydpi 
ninda karvd dharmarthibhih gaccha-paramparayd vyavasthayas ca sva-rucy- 
anuyayitvat. 

71 SaS, No. 98 ( sruta-devatddindm kayotsargah pratikramane krivate, sa 

siddhdntdktvd acaranavd va krivate? ucyate: acaranaya) and 71. 

72 Both stanzas are also quoted by Samayasundara on p. 146a (No. 71). 
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Kayotsarga in front of a local deity occurs in the four months or in the 
yearly ( pratikramana ). In the fortnight ( pratikramana ) in front of the 
deity of the upasraya, some also do that for the four-month 
( pratikramana ).’ 

For Samayasundara, the conclusion is that the practice could go back to the time 
of the purva-dharas and be at least anterior to Haribhadra’s death, thus, according to 
the traditional calculation, which he follows, before 529 CE. 73 But one sees the 
limits of the argumentation: the source-text itself includes an option; the wording 
shows that divergences are old and opens a door for discussion. This issue differs 
from those considered earlier in this paper insofar as the purpose is not to justify a 
specificity of Kharatara-gaccha practice against other groups, but to proclaim that 
the Kharatara shares with some the opinion that such a kayotsarga is appropriate, in 
contradistinction with those who deny it any value. The debate on this question was 
not new in Samayasundara’s time. Evidence showing that it was hot already in the 
fifteenth century is at hand, but it probably started much earlier since it is actually at 
the heart of the emergence of the order called Agama-gaccha or Tristutika-gaccha, 
who separated from the Purnima-gaccha in the thirteenth century. 74 This latter name 
precisely refers to the rejection of ‘three hymns’ to the sruta-devatas and ksetra- 
devatas which had generally come to be included within the pratikramana ritual, 
and are still part of it among most groups. The disputed hymns are: 

(1 ) sua-devava bhagavai, ndn&varaniya-kamma-sanghdyarh / 
test in khaveu savayam, jesirh suya-sayare bhatti II 

‘May the venerable goddess of learning always annihilate the mass of 
knowledge-impending karmans of those who have devotion to the 
ocean of learning.’ 

(2) jlse khitte sahu damsana-nanehim carana-sahiehirh / 
sahanti mukkha-maggam sa devi harau duriaim II 


73 SaS, p. 186b-187a. This is the traditional view about Haribhadra’s date, equivalent 
to V.S. 585 or VIra S. 1055 (the Purvas being said to have disappeared 1000 years after 
Mahavlra’s nirvana). 

74 For information collected from colophons and inscriptions, in a way usual to the 
author, see Shivaprasad (1991); see also PP chap. 7, p. 5-6: according to 
Dharmasagara, Sllagana and Devabhadra, the two leaders who founded the movement, 
separated from the Purnima-gaccha, joined the Ancala-gaccha and left it when they had 
become dcaiyas. 
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‘May the goddess in whose area monks are trying to attain the path of 
Emancipation through right faith and right knoweldge, as well as right 
conduct, remove the obstacles.’ 

(3) jndn&di-guna-yutdnarh, nityarh svddhydya-sarhyama-ratdndm / 
vidadhatu bhuvana-devi sivarh sarva-sadhunam II 

‘May the goddess of the monks’ lodging (see above, p. 284: sijja-sura ) 
bestow prosperity to all the monks who are endowed with qualities 
such as knowledge, etc. and who are fully satisfied with study and 
restraint.’ 75 

The importance of the debate lies in the fact that it is crucial both to the 
development of Jainism and to its identity. Those who argue against worshipping 
the sruta-devatas and all the associated deities—for sruta-devata is a generic 
label—represent a kind of puritanism. They maintain that it is inappropriate to 
orthodox believers ( samyag-drs ) and might lead them on the verge of mithyatva. 
Further, they challenge the capacity of such deities to produce the required 
destruction of karman and to generate destruction of new existences which are 
stated in the relevant stanzas. On the other hand, the Tapa-gaccha and the 
Kharatara-gaccha traditionally admit that these deities protect and help the 
Teaching, deserve a proper worship and are not antagonistic to the context of 
religious duties ( avasvakas, krivas). This explains that Samayasundara’s discussion 
of the issue lacks complete originality: it is an almost word-to-word repetition of 
what the Tapa-gaccha monk Kulamandanasuri wrote in the fifteenth century, 
himself more or less adjusting what one of his colleagues wrote earlier in a direct 
refutation of the Ancalas and the Tristutikas, and followed by other polemicists such 


75 These three stanzas are available in all pratikramana handbooks. There are some 
options: (1) is to be recited only by men and is replaced by: 

kamala-dala-vipula-nayand, kamala-mukhl kamala-garbha-sama-gauri, 
kamale sthita bhagavati, daddtu sruta-devata siddhirh — 

—‘May the venerable goddess of learning whose eyes are as wide as the 
petal of a lotus, whose face is like a lotus, who is as fair as the inner part 
of the lotus, who is seated on the lotus give all success’— 
to be recited by women; (2) is normally to be recited only by men and is replaced by a 
Sanskrit variant meant for women in daily pratikramana and the same variant for men in 
the fortnight pratikramana', (3) is normally reserved for the fortnight pratikramana. 
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as Dharmasagara. 76 Thus this is a problem with a well-grounded tradition of debate 
involving a stock of extracts and quotations which are used by all authors 77 . The 
Tapa- and Kharatara-gacchas refer to the scriptural tradition where such a worship is 
taught, were high credit is given to these deities, quote examples of great monks 
who where helped by them 7S and answer that destruction of karman will occur, 
provided the kayotsarga is accompanied by auspicious meditation ( subha-dhyana ). 
In short, the opposition is between a trend resisting to the growing cult of deities 
viewed as a kind of threat, even if sruta-devatas are Jain and different from kula- 
devatas, and the always growing inclusion of various hymns in the pratikramana, 
and a trend which sees no reason for their exclusion from the realm of strictly Jain 
practices since they are on par with the Jinas and play a specific role in the spiritual 
evolution of the devotees. However, there are some difficulties: the old versions of 
the avasyaka-ntxxaX transmitted by the Avasyaka-niiyukti and its old commentaries 
{curni and Haribhadra), as we have them, are not as clear as the later (or modern) 
texts where one reads the formulas: sua-devayde karemi kaussaggam, bhuvana- 
devavae k. k. and khitta-devavae k. k., to be pronounced before the above mentioned 
stanzas. 

To conclude: the examination of texts such as the Samdcari-sataka and the close 
study of their internal system may be helpful in defining how Jains themselves view 
the evolution of their practice and the various degrees of authority they ascribe to 
their rich textual tradition. The prevalent tendency is to see changes occurring in 
one’s own groups as restorations, and changes made by others as lapses. This 
explains why in spite of numerous debates each group mostly sticks to their 
conclusions without really managing to convince their opponents. On the other 
hand, such works form a tradition of debate which shows a stage where any point 
could become a question, where anything in the wording of a text, especially if not 
totally tight, could open a road for discussion. 


76 SaS, No. 98 is to be compared with VAS, p. 58-59, SVVin, fol. 17a-b of the 
London ms. (British Library Or. 2120 B) and fol. 18b-19a of the Ahmedabad ms. (L.D. 
Institute of Indology No. 4617), as well as with PPa, part 2, chap. 7, especially p. 15. 

77 The two stanzas from the Panca-vastuka are quoted or referred to by 
Harsabhiisanagani, Kulamandanasiiri, Dharmasagara (PP p. 15b on vs. 20), and 
Subhavijaya’s SPr (p. 91a No. 400). The first one is based on a prose sentence found in 
the Avasyaka-vrtti (p. 794b). But although Harsabhlisanagani, Kulamandanasiiri and 
Dharmasagara ascribe it to the Avasyaka-niryukti, it is not traceable as a verse in the 
recensions including Haribhadra’s commentary or the curni. 

7S Cf. PP p. 7 and 13 referring to the ways Hemacandra benefited from the worship of 
Sarasvatl. 
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Appendix 

Chronology of some Svetambara representatives of the prasnottara-genre 

date title author, affiliation 

V.S. 1442 Vicaramrta-sahgraha (VAS) Kulamandana, Tapa-gaccha 

V.S. 1480 Sraddha-vidhi-viniscaya Harsabhusanagani, Tapa-gaccha 

(SVVin) [ see Balbir (forthcoming)] 

? Sardha-sataka-prasndttara Merusundara-upadhyaya, Kharatara- 

gaccha 

[apparently unpublished and not easily found in standard catalogue of 
mss., but quoted at least twice by Samayasundara, p. 75a and 128a, with 
indication that the author was a contemporary of the Kharatara pontiff 
Jinacandrasuri (V.S. 1514-30), successor of Jinaprabhasuri (V.S. 1475— 
1514; see Klatt (1894: 173) for these dates)). Samayasundara quotes 
prasna No. 64 (about dvidalas) and No. 49 (about abhaksva foodstuff) 
of this work. The extracts show that its language is Old Gujarati] 

? Hira-prasna (HPr) Klrtivijayagani, Tapa-gaccha 

[no precise date of composition, but anyway prior to Samayasundara 
who refers to it] 

V.S. 1672 Samdcarl-sataka (SaS) Samayasundara, Kharatara-gaccha 

[V.S. 1672 Visesa-sataka Samayasundara, Kharatara-gaccha] 

[V.S. 1674 Vicdra-sataka Samayasundara, Kharatara-gaccha] 

[V.S. 1685 Visesa-sahgraha Samayasundara, Kharatara-gaccha] 

[V.S. 1685 Visamvdda-sataka Samayasundara, Kharatara-gaccha 

? Sena-prasna (SPr) Subhavijayagani, Tapa-gaccha 

V.S. 1690 Vicara-ratnakara Klrtivijayagani, Tapa-gaccha 
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V.S. 1851 Prasnottara-sardha-sataka Ksamakalyana, Kharatara-gaccha 

(PSS) 

V.S. 2054 Vividha Prasnottar VijayadanasurIsvarji 

Affiliated works 

date title author, affiliation 

V.S. 1629 Pravacana-parlksa (PPa) Dharmasagara, Tapa-gaccha 

2 nd half of 17 th Yukti-prabodha (YP) Upadhyaya Meghavijaya, Tapa-gaccha 

c. 
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Dyanatray: An Eighteenth Century Digambara Mystical Poet 

JOHN E. CORT 


1. Introduction 

Dyanatray was a Digambara Jaina poet who composed in the Braj language. He 
lived from 1676 to 1726. Dyanatray was born in the Goyal gotra of the Agraval 
caste in Agra, although the family was originally from the village of Lalpur. We 
know that his father’s name was Syamdas, and that he died when Dyanatray was 
only nine years old. We also know that his paternal grandfather’s name was VTrdas. 
He was well-trained in the traditional north Indian Digambara lay pandit tradition. 
His teachers in Jainism were Pandit Biharidas and Pandit Mansimh, with whom he 
started to study at the age of thirteen. Included in his studies were Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
He was married in 1691 when he was fifteen. He had seven sons and three daughters. 
His mother died in 1720 at Sammet Sikhar, where she had gone on pilgrimage. 1 

In a 1952 article, Pandit Paramanand SASTRl provides some other interesting details 
of Dyanatray’s life that allow us to see his personality as reflected in the Digambara 
religious imagination. Pandit Paramanand SASTRl does not indicate any sources for his 
information; it may well come from north Indian Digambara oral traditions. According 
to SASTRl, Dyanatray became a devotee of the goddess Padmavatl to fulfil his heart’s 
desires. In return for his worship and devotion she gave him a direct vision, and asked 
him what he wanted. He said he did not want anything for himself, such as worldly 
glory or power. He just wanted that all beings in the world should become Jaina. 
The goddess replied that even the Jinas had been unable to accomplish this feat, and 


An earlier version appeared in Mahavir Jay anti Smarika 37 (2000), English Section 1- 
9. I thank the editor Gyan Chand Biltiwala for all of his assistance during research on 
Digambara Jain ritual cultures in 1999-2000, and for permission to reprint this material here. 

1 Basic information on Dyanatray’s life comes from P. Jain (1984), R. JAIN (1995), 
V. Jain (1996), KaslTval (1965), Pracandiya (1987), and P. SastrI (1952). Most of 
this information comes from an anthology of Dyanatray’s poetry, the Dharmvilds, 
compiled in 1727 by Pandit Jagatray. 

Essays in Jaina Philosophy and Religion. 

Warsaw Indological Studies, Volume 2 (2002), pp. 293-309. 
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so he should instead ask for something that was within her power to give. He then 
asked for her help in composing the Carca-sataka, a mystical text. 

SASTRl (1952: 198-9) also records a curious story concerning Dyanatray’s death: 

It is said that the poet was absorbed in meditation. The rats that lived 
in his seat were trapped by the poet and could not get out. They started 
to jump at his body and bite him, as a result of which he died. In the 
morning his sons opened the door to his room and found him dead. 

We know that Dyanatray lived in both Agra and Delhi, two of the great centres of 
north Indian Digambara culture of his time. He met with circles of laymen who were 
interested in the Adhyatma (mystical 2 ) movement in both cities; among his younger 
contemporaries were the important Adhyatma intellectuals Bhudardas and 
Daulatram. 3 The Adhyatma movement rose to a prominent position in north Indian 
Digambara society under the leadership of Banarsidas in Agra in the 1620s. 4 This 
movement was the base for the current Terapanth of the north Indian Digambara 
community, which started to come to prominence in the mid-seventeenth century. 
But it is clear that Dyanatray was not directly involved in this latter more 
conservative movement, for one of the cardinal tenets of the Terapanth has always 
been a strong critique of goddess worship, whereas Dyanatray was clearly a devotee 
of both Padmavatl and SarasvatT. Agra and Delhi were also strongholds of the more 
traditional Bispanth Digambara community, and there were seats of bhattaraks, the 
domesticated monastic leaders of the Bispanth, in both cities. 

Dyanatray authored the liturgies for many pujas or rites of worship of Jina 
images, as well as at least ninety separate pads or devotional poems. While his 
poetry is in Braj, from his vocabulary it is evident that he also knew Gujarati and 
Urdu, in addition to the classical languages of Sanskrit and Prakrit. He probably also 
knew Apabhramsa; traditional sources rarely distinguish it from Prakrit. 

His poetry was located at the confluence of four different streams of influence. 
One was that of the Digambara mystical tradition. 5 This tradition is rooted in the 


2 In terming Dyanatray a ‘mystical’ poet, I do not intend to enter into the on-going 
scholarly debates concerning the meaning and utility of ‘mysticism’ as a category in the 
sUidy of religion; see the four volumes edited by Steven T. Katz, most recently (2000). 
Rather, I simply use the term to refer to an emphasis on inner spiritual experience as the 
core of religious life. 

3 On Bhudardas see N.J. SASTRl (1997), and on Daulatram see KaslIval (1973). 

4 On Banarsidas and the Adhyatma movement, see R.K. Jain (1966) and Lath 
(1981). Bharill (1973) is also valuable on the rise of the Terapanth. 

5 The study of the Digambara mystical tradition has been relatively neglected in 
Western-language scholarship. For information on some of the most important Digambara 
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writings of Kundakunda, the author of a number of important Digambara texts who 
lived sometime in the first half millennium CE. 6 After Kundakunda, the two great 
representatives of this tradition are the medieval poets Yoglndu and Ramasimha. 7 In 
the words of Paul DUNDAS (1992: 91), Kundakunda taught ‘the centrality of inward 
experience and the reorientation of all religious practice to focus upon the self.’ In 
particular, the Digambara mystical tradition has emphasised the need for what 
Dyanatray, following earlier authors, terms bhed-jnan or bhed-vijnan, ‘knowledge 
of the difference.’ This is a deep abiding knowledge of the fundamental difference 
between the innately pure soul and everything else. To quote Dundas again (1992: 92), 

‘For Kundakunda, the soul is the only true and ultimate category in 
existence which, as such, provides a particular standpoint ( nava ), the 
pivotal point, called either “certain” ( nishcaya ), “supreme” 

(paramartha ) or “pure” ( shuddha ), with reference to which all other 
entities, beliefs and practices can be judged ... Everything else in the 
universe has a purely transactional and provisional value and is to be 
viewed from the perspective of a worldly ( vyavahara ) standpoint. The 
Jaina ascetic should therefore direct his energies to inner experience.’ 

In the words of Yoglndu and Ramasimha, the person should realise that there is 
no difference between his own soul and the souls of the enlightened TTrthankaras 
and Siddhas. This realisation is encapsulated in the simple phrase so ’ham, ‘I am 
that,’ an equation that obviously echoes the Upanisadic maha-vakva (‘great 
utterance’) of tat tvam asi, ‘you are that,’ and the Saivite mystical utterance of sivo 
’ham, ‘I am Siva.’ At a number of places in his pads Dyanatray explicitly tells the 
religious seeker that it is essential to know the difference between soul and 


mystics, see Caillat (1975-76), (1976a), (1976b), and (2002); Balbir-Caillat (1999); 
and Hardy (1994). Upadhye (1973) remains an indispensable source. 

6 The dates for Kundakunda have been much debated, with dates as early as the first 
century CE and as late as the eighth century proposed. The dating of most early 
Digambara authors is in a state of scholarly uncertainty. The best English-language 
studies of the philosophy that underlies Kundakunda’s mystical thought are Bhatt 
(1974) and JOHNSON (1995). 

7 Balbir-Caillat (1999: 27) give an approximate date for Yoglndu of the sixth 
century. Ramasimha is dated to sometime between the ninth and eleventh centuries. 
Digambaras also read the early philosopher Samantabhadra and the third-century 
Tattvartha-sutra of Umasvati as falling within this lineage of mystics. We can be fairly 
certain that Dyanatray was familiar with all of these authors, as many of their texts 
received vernacular commentaries by lay Digambara scholars in North India during this 
time, and he composed a Braj translation of Samantabhadra’s Svayambhu-stotra. 
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everything else, and to meditate upon ‘I am that,’ i.e. ‘in reality I am only soul,’ if 
he wants to experience spiritual enlightenment and liberation. 

Dyanatray is also firmly within the Digambara liturgical tradition. He was the 
author of the texts to be sung for at least a dozen different Digambara rituals (puja ) 
of worship of Jina images. His most popular liturgy is addressed to the worship of 
the fundamental triad of god, scripture and teacher (dev, sastra, guru ). 8 This is 
recited and sung by thousands of north Indian Digambara Jainas in their daily 
eightfold worship in the temple. It is translated below. His other liturgies include the 
following, each of which addresses a cardinal concept in Jaina metaphysics or sacred 
geography: 

—the twenty Tirthankaras currently alive in various parts of the universe; 

—the enlightened souls ( siddha ); 

—the five Mount Merus; 

—the continent of Nandisvar; 

—the three gems of right faith, knowledge, and conduct; 

—the sixteen aspirations for doing good for all living beings; 

—the ten characteristics of dharma: 

—the places where the Jinas attained nirvana', 

—the goddess Sarasvatl (as scripture incarnate). 

By worshipping the virtues (gun) embodied in the particular concepts, the 
worshiper both leams the basic of Jaina metaphysics and advances along the path to 
liberation. Three centuries later Dyanatray’s liturgies remain among the most 
popular for Digambaras in the Hindi speaking areas of north India, and he can be 
said to have provided the foundation for all later Hindi Digambara liturgical poets. 

A third stream is that of Jaina devotional poetry. For two thousand years Jainas 
have been writing devotional poems in Sanskrit, Prakrit, Apabhramsa, and 
vernacular languages. A careful reading of Dyanatray’s poems makes it clear that he 
was conversant with this tradition. In his ‘God, Scripture and Teacher Puja,’ for 
example, the first verse in the eightfold offering describes various divine and human 
kings bowing to the feet of the Jina and the resulting inter-reflected lustre of the 
Jina’s feet and the kings’ crowns. This verse is influenced directly by the first verse 
of Manatunga’s Sanskrit Bhaktamara-stotra, probably the most popular of all Jaina 
hymns, in which he employs the same visual image. 

The fourth stream is that of Hindi poetry of the sants or late medieval ‘saints.’ 
Literary scholars have broadly characterised Hindi poetry according to whether it is 


* This triad is foundational for Digambara faith, and forms the structure for many 
oral and written presentations of the tradition. See, for example, S.L. Jain (1994). 
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sagun or nirgun, that is, whether it characterises God as having definable 
characteristics or as being beyond all human attempts at portrayal. We can see 
elements of both strands of Hindi poetry in the songs of Dyanatray. His pujds are 
addressed to images, and so to physical representations of the virtues {gun) of 
dispassion, enlightenment, and liberation which the disembodied Jinas have realised 
in their state of pure soul. In the last portion of the liturgy, the ‘Garland of Victory’ 
sung during the offering of a lamp ( arati ), the worshiper explicitly refers to the forty- 
six virtues of the Jinas, as well as the virtues of the three ranks within the mendicant 
hierarchy, the acarva, upadhydya, and sadhu. In his independent poems, Dyanatray 
strongly shows the influence of the nirgun sant poets such as Kabir, Nanak, Dadu, and 
Ravidas. 9 Whereas the liturgies are directly involved in the elaborate ritual culture of 
temples, the pads point the worshiper away from a reliance upon the external rituals of 
Jainism. Instead, they emphasise the need for the faithful Jaina to realise within 
himself the fundamental truth that in essence he is only soul. Dyanatray does not, 
however, totally reject the realm of vyavahara and its emphasis on rituals. For 
example, he calls upon the worshiper to remember (, smaran ) and recite (jap ) the 
virtues of the perfect soul, and to take the five great vows ( maha-vrat ) of the world- 
renouncing mendicant. 10 But he adds that these will avail the person little if he does 
not have a direct experience of his essential nature as pure soul. Recent scholarship on 
nirgun and sagun poetry in the Hindu and Sikh traditions has shown that nirgun and 
sagun are more modalities within a common poetic genre than they are sharply 
contrasting or opposing poles. 11 This is equally true of Dyanatray. In some poems he is 


9 There may well be complicated genealogies of influence here. CAILLAT (1976b: 65), 
Hardy (1994: 14), S. Jain (1996), and Vaudeville (1993), among others, have 
commented on the many similarities between the nirgun poetry of sants such as Kabir and 
Nanak and the earlier Apabhramsa poetiy of Jain poets such as Yoglndu and Ramasimha. 
The Jain Apabhramsa poets bear further similarities to the Buddhist mystical poets Saraha 
and Kanha, as well as the various Siddhas and Nath Yogis, who also composed in 
Apabhramsa, and all of whom influenced the later Hindu sants. Given the difficulties in 
dating authors, producing critical editions, and establishing clear lines of influence, it is 
perhaps best simply to agree with Upadhye (1973: 31), that all of these poets have 
‘inherited a common stock of ideas and terminology which appear and re-appear in the 
mystical works of different religions.’ At the same time, the technical vocabulary of all the 
Jain mystical poets makes it clear that they adhere to Jain metaphysics and conduct. 

10 Given that there were no full-fledged naked munis in north India at this time, 
Dyanatray’s exhortation to take the five great vows was largely rhetorical, but these 
devotional and liturgical descriptions of the ideal guru provided fertile ground for the 
twentieth century renaissance of the naked muni tradition in north India. 

11 See Hawley (1984) and Hawley-Juergensmeyer (1988). 
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more of a sagun poet, in others more a nirgun poet, and both fit together seamlessly in 
his total oeuvre. 


2. A Sagun Liturgy: ‘The Worship of God, Scripture and Teacher’ 12 


Part One: The Establishment ( sthapna ) 

First is the god Arhant, 

then the true scripture; 

the unbound guru is the third great one 

on the road to liberation city. 

The man of faith should meditate 
on the three gems. 

Devotion to these three is grace: 
you will attain the supreme state. 

I worship the feet of the Arhant, 

I worship the feet of the guru, 

I worship the goddess SarasvatT 
every day in eight ways. 

(Mantra:) 

Om hrim the collectivity of god, scripture and guru incarnate incarnate 
here samvausat. 

Om him the collectivity of god, scripture and guru stay stay here thah 
thah. 

Om hrim the collectivity of god, scripture and guru be be near me vasat. 


Part Two: The Eightfold Offering ( astak ) 


The kings of gods 

the kings of serpents 

and the kings of men 

bow to venerate your glorious feet, 

your feet shining 


12 There are many printings of Dyanatray’s Dev-Sastra-Guru Puja. I have used that 
at D. Sastri (1997: 38-46). 
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with an enchanting lustre 
like radiant gold. 

They bring pitchers 
from the ocean of milk 
and dance in front of you. 

Every day I worship the Arhant, 
the true scripture, 
and the unbound guru. 

Purity is the essence of water, 
so be sure all the offerings are pure. 

I worship the supreme state: 
god, scripture, and guru, these three. 

Om him I offer water to god, scripture and guru for the destruction of 
birth, old age and death svaha. 

Creatures in all the three worlds 
burn in great pain. 

You speak the truth 
to cure their misfortune, 
to cool their pain. 

This sandalwood is pure and fragrant. 

I offer it to rid myself 
of the desire to wander. 

Every day I worship the Arhant, 
the true scripture, 
and the unbound guru. 

Sandalwood soothes the burning. 

I worship the supreme state: 
god, scripture, and guru, these three. 

Om him I offer sandalwood to god, scripture and guru for the destruction 
of the searing pain of rebirth svaha. 

The true rite 

is the only way to cross 

the uncrossable ocean of rebirth. 

Devotion is a steady boat, 
a supremely pure boat. 

I offer unbroken white rice. 

I seek the three virtues. 

Every day I worship the Arhant, 
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the true scripture, 
and the unbound guru. 

The rice is white, 
it smells so sweet. 

I have selected only fine unbroken grains. 

I worship the supreme state: 
god, scripture, and guru, these three. 

Oni hrim I offer rice to god, scripture and guru to attain the permanent 
state svaha. 

You are the sun. 

You shine in the lotus heart 
of the virtuous man of faith. 

In a clear voice 
you explain the conduct 
that is supreme 
among the three virtues. 

I seek to save myself 
from the harsh suffering 
of birth after birth. 

I bring jasmine and lotus, 
all sorts of flowers. 

Every day I worship the Arhant, 
the true scripture, 
and the unbound guru. 

Each has a unique fragrance 
to captivate the bees. 

I worship the supreme state: 
god, scripture, and guru, these three. 

Om him I offer flowers to god, scripture and guru to destroy Kama’s 
arrows svaha. 

The serpent is intoxicated 
by Kama’s lustful power 
and so knows no end to thirst. 

But this fearsome foe 

is easily vanquished by Garuda. 

I have cooked fine food 
in pure ghee 

and seasoned it with all six flavours. 

Every day I worship the Arhant, 
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the true scripture, 
and the unbound guru. 

The food with all its savoury flavours 
tastes fresh and new. 

I worship the supreme state: 
god, scripture, and guru, these three. 

Om hrlm I offer food to god, scripture and guru to destroy the pangs of 
hunger svaha. 

The darkness of delusion is powerful, 
it undermines all our efforts. 

The flame of the lamp of knowledge 
destroys all karma. 

I bring a shining lamp 
on a golden tray. 

Every day I worship the Arhant, 
the true scripture, 
and the unbound guru. 

A flame that illuminates itself, 
a lamp that leaves no darkness. 

I worship the supreme state: 
god, scripture, and guru, these three. 

Om him I offer a lamp to god, scripture and guru to destroy the darkness of 
ignorance svaha. 

The fire eagerly devours 
the kindling of karma. 

The sweet fragrance 
of excellent incense 
drives away all bad smells. 

Every day I offer radiant incense 
so I won’t land in the fire of rebirth. 

Every day I worship the Arhant, 
the true scripture, 
and the unbound guru. 

The virtuous fire 

of sandal and other fine woods 

clears the air of all bad smells. 

I worship the supreme state: 
god, scripture, and guru, these three. 
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Om him I offer incense to the god, scripture and guru to destroy the eight 
karmas svaha. 

It is pleasing to the eye, the tongue, 
the nose, the mind. 

It is the virtuous essence of all fruit; 
none is its equal. 

I am full of joy 

so I offer this fruit 

to taste the supreme nectar. 

Every day I worship the Arhant, 
the true scripture, 
and the unbound guru. 

The five senses are absorbed 
in tasting the supreme fruit. 

I worship the supreme state: 
god, scripture, and guru, these three. 

Om him I offer fruit to god, scripture and guru to obtain the fruit of 
liberation svaha. 

I hold pure water 

radiantly fragrant sandalwood 

unbroken rice 

flowers 

food 

a lamp 

excellent incense 

and flawless fruit 

all to save myself 

from the sins of my many lives. 

Every day 

I make this glorious offering 
to reach the rank of liberation. 

Every day I worship the Arhant, 
the true scripture, 
and the unbound guru. 

With zealous mind 
I bring these eight costly offerings, 

I worship the supreme state: 
god, scripture, and guru, these three. 
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Om him I make the offering to god, scripture, and gum to obtain the 
dispassionate state svaha. 


Part Three: The Victory Garland {jaymala ) 

The auspicious gems 
are god, scripture and gum. 

They create the triple gem 
of faith, knowledge and conduct. 

I will sing the virtues of each in the arati, 
describing the virtues in brief and at length. 

You destroy the sixty-three kinds of karma. 

You conquer the eighteen faults. 

Your forty-six profound virtues 
are a supreme and eternal foundation. 

You shine supreme 

in the holy preaching assembly. 

One hundred Indras bow their heads and honour you. 

Lord of lords, Arhant, God: 

I venerate you with mind, speech and body, 

I serve only you. 

The Jina’s speech is in the form of om. 

It has no syllables. Its glory is unequalled. 

It contains all the eighteen languages 
and seven hundred dialects. 

It is made of the seven limbs of the doctrine of maybe. 

The disciples gathered the twelve-limbed scripture from it. 
Neither the sun nor the moon can drive away darkness. 

Bow to the scripture with great affection. 

The acarya, upadhyaya and sadhu are the gums. 

Their naked bodies 

are treasuries of the three gems. 

Feeling aversion 
for their transmigrating bodies 
they practice asceticism 
to reach the supreme state. 
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Their virtues are thirty-six, twenty-five and twenty-eight. 

These lords are a ship to cross the ocean of rebirth. 

No one can describe the greatness of the guru, 

so recite the name of the gum with mind, speech and body. 

Do it as best you can. 

If you are weak 
then have faith. 

Dyanat is such a faithful one. 

He says, 

you will enjoy the state 
beyond old age and death. 

Orh him I make the great offering to god, scripture and guru svaha. 

All souls are happy 

by the grace of the blessed lord. 

The man of faith 

should always serve the lord 

with body, mind and speech. 


2. Five Nirgun Pads 13 

1. Guru saman data nahi kol 

No one gives like the gum. 

The light of the sun is never destroyed, 
only covered by darkness. 

Desiring nothing for himself 
he rains on everyone 
like a cloud. 

He saves those souls 

burning in hellish and animal births, 

he gives them heaven, 

he gives them liberation and happiness. 

He shines like a lamp 

in the temple of the three worlds 

It is dark in the shadows 


13 Originals found at Dyanatray (nd) and SOGANl (1996). 
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but his light is pure 
inside and out. 

People fall and sink 
in the world of family. 

The true guru 

is a raft to cross over. 

Dyanat says, 
day and night 

keep the lotus feet of the guru 
in your stainless mind. 


2. Atamrup anupam hai 


The true form of your soul 
enthroned within 
is without parallel. 

Remember your soul 
and repeat the virtues 
if you want to avoid the pains 
of birth after birth. 

You will find safety 
in perfect faith and knowledge. 
There’s nothing like them 
in the three worlds. 

You can withstand a load of troubles 
if you accept the great vows. 

But without knowledge 
there’s no liberation, 
only much karma. 

In all the three worlds 
and all the three times 
there’s no other cure. 

Dyanat says, 

you should know this: 

you have to do it yourself. 


3. Atam anubhav karna re bhai 
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You have to experience the soul, brother. 

Until you know 
soul and body are different 
you will carry the suffering 
of birth and death. 

If you want to read the soul 
listen to the nine truths. 

Then practice the vows, 
practice austerities and equanimity. 

There’s no success 
without knowing the self, 
only the misfortune 
of womb after womb. 

The scriptures are a lamp, brother. 

They drive away the darkness 
of bad faith. 

The blind man lives 
and then he dies. 

What will he do? 

Dyanat says to the soul who wants pleasure, 
this is what you must do: 
recite the words ‘I am that’ 
and cross the ocean of rebirth. 

4. Kar kar atamhit re pram 


Help everything that lives. 

The transformations of karma 
only bind you, 
so give them up. 

Who are you, man? 

Where do you live? 

Who is your partner 
in pleasure? 

There’s a succession of bodies 
all made of matter. 

What makes you think this one’s yours? 
The flame of consciousness 
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blazes within you. 

You forget it has no equal. 

You’ll find none like it, 
no lamp or diamond, 
moon or sun. 

Dyanat says, 

if you use your body, mind and speech 
you can see who you really are. 

Attain the state of the supreme lord— 
this is the teaching of the omniscient ones. 


5. Ab ham amar bhaye na marehge 


Now I’m immortal. 

I will not die. 

This body is a source of wrong faith 
so I’ve abandoned it. 

Why should I adopt another one? 

Creatures are born 

and then they die 

all from the workings of time. 

But I have defeated time. 

The world is bound by lust and anger— 
I’ve destroyed them both. 

I’ve overcome the body and am invincible. 
I know the difference 
between soul and body. 

This body will perish, but I am firm. 

I’m pure. I’ve become clear. 

I did not understand 

and so I died over and over again. 

Now I’ve outwitted all sorrow. 

Dyanat relies upon the words ‘I am that.’ 
He remembers them effortlessly. 
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Nigantha, 119; 125; 126; 132; 133; 147; 
149; 157; 158 

Nigantha Nataputta, 119; 126; 129; 157 

Nigrodha, 126; 127; 128; 129; 130 

niksepa, 30; 37; 51 

niksepa-vdda, 37 

nirgrantha, 94; 156 

nirjara, 33; 96 

nirvana, 32; 102; 105; 130; 161; 263; 271; 
282 

niscaya-kdla, 70; 72; 75 
niscaya-mdrga, 71 
niscaya-naya, 47; 70; 74 
Nisitha-bhdsya, 219 
Nisitha-curni, 219 
niyama, 16; 17; 18; 19; 20; 121 
niyati, 84; 156; 161 
nudity, 153; 232 
nyasa, 30; 37 
nyasa-vada, 37 
Nydyagamdnusdrini, 13 
Nyayavatara , 38 
Nyayavatara-vivrti, 38 

o 

Ogha-niryukti, 220; 222 

Old Indo-Aryan, 243; 250; 251 

omniscience ( kevala ), 204; 263; 264 

P 

padartha, 21; 22; 26; 33; 53; 57; 243 
Pali, 37; 78; 84; 119; 129; 133; 137; 138; 
146; 147; 153; 154; 155; 162; 168; 191; 
192; 194; 217 
pallava-grahita, 41 
palyopama (paliovama ), 77 


panatipata, 125; 128 
Panini, 19; 20 
panca-jdma, 120 

Pancastikaya-samaya-sara, 27; 71; 73 

Panca-sati-prabandha-sambandha, 207 

Panca-vastuka, 270; 272 

panca-vrata, 123; 125 

pamca-yama-dharma , 121 

Papanca-sudani, 133; 146 

papa, 18; 33; 138; 141; 142; 143; 146; 147; 

157; 165; 170; 246 
Paramajitanatha, 114 
paramdnu, 53; 54; 74; 75; 79 
paramartha-kala, 70; 71 
paramarthika-naya, 29 
Paramatma-prakdsa, 239; 241; 247; 248; 
249 

parigraha, 115; 123; 125; 129 
parinama, 72; 96 
paritthavana-vihi, 215 
parivrajaka (paribbdjaka), 127; 129; 155; 
160; 161 
parivrdjika, 221 
paroksa, 32; 92 

Parsvanatha, 114; 119; 120; 122; 125; 126; 

139; 159; 203; 228; 256 
parydya, 18; 28; 30; 31; 33; 38; 44; 54; 57; 
58; 97; 104 

paryayarthika-naya, 15; 30; 31; 32; 47; 48; 
49; 54 

paryayastika-naya, 32; 47 
Patanjali, 20; 56; 89; 155 
peacock, 219 

poisoning, 216; 220; 222; 223; 227 

posadha, 260; 261 

possessiveness, 121 

Prabhavaka-carita, 201 

prabhbvand, 227 

Prakirnaka, 256; 262 

Prdk-kathana, 15; 16; 20 

prab'ti, 90; 164; 166; 171 

Prakrit, 15; 25; 27; 84; 214; 215; 216; 220; 

239; 240; 251; 258; 263; 279; 280; 282 
pramdna, 26; 30; 32; 33; 37; 39; 41; 44; 45; 

46; 53; 54; 62; 255; 267; 269 
pramana-sapta-bhangi, 37 
pramatta, 100; 101 
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prapanca , 42 
prasahga, 42 
Prasnottara-sata, 254 
pratikramana, 120; 121; 123; 125; 260; 

261; 270; 271; 272; 273 
pratyakhydna, 96 
pratyaksa, 32; 92; 97 
pratyeka-buddha, 125 
Pravacana-sara, 27 
Pravacana-sdroddhara, 103 
pravardhamdna-caritra, 100 
prison, 192 
pudgala, 73; 92 

pujd, 113; 117; 195; 260; 263; 266; 280; 
282 

Pujyapada, 29 

Pujyapada Devanandin, 26; 29; 30; 31; 32; 
33; 58 

puny a, 33; 170; 246 

purdna, 95; 105; 187; 189; 197; 198 

Purana Kassapa, 154; 169; 170; 171 

Purandara, 56; 58; 59 

Purnima-gaccha, 271 

purva-dhara , 270 

Purvas, 105 

Putana, 182; 183; 186; 187; 188; 191; 199; 
205; 206 

R 

raksas, 185 
raksasl, 196; 200 
Ramasimha, 281; 283 
rddhi (supernatural powers), 100; 101; 105 
religious duties ( avasyaka ), 261; 272 
restraint, 94; 96; 97; 101; 120; 122; 125; 
128; 129; 139; 142; 143; 144; 145; 146; 
207; 272 

Rg-veda, 183; 184; 200 
rju-mati, 98; 101; 103; 106 
rju-sutra-naya, 31; 48; 49; 54; 64 
Rsabha, 95; 104; 114; 121 
Rudra, 184; 185; 200; 234 

s 

sabba-vari, 146; 147; 148 


sddhu, 144; 149; 166; 229; 230; 233; 283; 
289 

sadhvi, 229 

sagaropama ( sbgarovama ), 77 
Sakalacandragani, 256 
sakalddesa, 45 
sallekhand, 96 

samabhiriidha-naya, 31; 48; 49; 57; 58; 64 
Samacdri-satcika , 253; 254; 256; 257; 258; 
273;274 

samadhi, 240; 247 
Samantabhadra, 29; 228; 281 
Samanna-phala-sutta, 119; 126; 129; 131; 

133; 145; 159; 162; 168; 169; 173 
samaya, 70; 72; 73; 74; 75; 77; 78; 79; 80; 
81; 84 

Samaya-sdra, 27 

Samayasundara, 253; 254; 255; 256; 257; 
258; 259; 261; 262; 263; 265; 266; 267; 
268; 270; 272; 274 
sdmayika-cdritra, 139; 141; 142 
sdmdyika, 120; 121; 122; 143; 261; 269 
samayika-samyama, 120; 121; 122; 124; 
125 

samprata-sabda-naya, 56 
samyag-darsana, 95; 106; 227; 240 
samvag-drsti, 100 
samyag-drs, 212 
samyag-jndna, 240 
samyak-cdritra, 240 

Sanskrit, 4; 15; 16; 18; 25; 27; 28; 29; 78; 
214; 230; 240; 251; 256; 258; 263; 272; 
279; 280; 282 
Samkhya, 164; 168 
samsdra, 90; 106; 133 
samsrti, 230 

samvara, 33; 119; 126; 128; 129; 130; 131; 

133; 145; 146; 147; 159; 222 
samyatasamyata, 100 
sangraha-naya, 15; 28; 31; 48; 49; 51; 52; 
61; 64 

sapta-bhangi, see also pramdna-sapta- 
bhangi, naya-sapta-bhangi, duraya- 
sapta-bhangl, 28; 30; 37; 39; 42; 44 
Sarasvatl, 273; 280; 282; 284 
Sarvartha-siddhi, 26; 29; 33; 72; 99; 100; 
121;122 

Sarvastivada-Vinaya, 143 
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Satyapura, 203 
satya-vrata, 229 
Secanaka, 97 
self-restraint, 94; 142 
sena-pati, 192 

sexuality, 120; 123; 160; 173; 218 
siddhanta, 20; 268; 270 
Siddharsigani, 38; 46; 60; 62 
Siddhasena Divakara, 14; 21; 38; 39; 41; 

42; 64; 91; 97; 103 
Siddhasena Mahamati, 38; 39; 44; 46 
siha-nada (the Lion’s Roar), 126; 131 
Slha-nada-sutta, 126; 127; 131 
Sikh, 283 

slma-jndna ( avadhi-jndna ), 92 
Simhasuri Ganivadin Ksamasramana, 13; 

18 

snake, 201; 202; 204; 217 
snake bite, 217 
Soma, 94; 185 
Somadeva, 228; 232 
starvation, 155; 172; 219 
stealing, 121; 191 
Sthanakvasin, 257; 260; 261 
sthapnd, 284 

sthiti, 18; 227. See dhrauvya 
Sthulabhadra, 105 
stri-moksa, 232 
stupa, 19; 269 
stupaka, 19 

supernatural creatures, 189; 200; 201; 203; 
204; 205; 206; 207 

supernatural powers, 89; 100; 102; 105 
supernatural powers (abhinna, labdhi, 
rddhi, vibhiiti ), 89; 100; 102; 105; 129; 
132 

Susruta-samhita, 182; 186; 195 
Sutta-nipdta , 182; 193 
Suyagadamga [Sutrakrtanga-sutra], 147; 

' 158' 

svabhava, 164; 165 

svdd-vada , 15; 16; 27; 28; 29; 30; 37; 39; 
41; 44; 45 

Syad-vada-manjari, 40 
syat, 26; 28; 30; 33; 40; 42; 43 


s 

sabda-naya, 31; 48; 49; 56; 64 
Sakra, 56; 57; 59 
Sata-patha-brdhmanci, 185; 188 
Sata-rudriya, 184; 185; 188 
Siva, 94; 197; 199; 203; 281 
sivaka, 19 
Sivarya, 121; 230 
Sramana, 149; 153 
Srdvana-masa-mahdtmya, 197 
Srenika-nrpa-kathanaka, 230 
sruta-devatd, 270; 271; 272 
sruta-jnana, 91; 92; 104 
Subhavijayagani, 256; 272; 274 
Sudra, 164 

Sulapani, 202; 203; 204 
Suskarevati, 197; 199; 208 
Svetambara, 25; 26; 28; 31; 32; 70; 72; 76; 
91; 99; 100; 103; 105; 117; 120; 121; 
122; 125; 147; 156; 161; 214; 254; 255; 
256; 259; 261; 262; 263; 266; 267; 274 

T 

Taittiriya-samhitd, 184 
Tapa-gaccha, 254; 255; 257; 258; 259; 262; 
263; 265; 272; 274 

tapas, 94; 95; 96; 126; 127; 128; 129; 130; 

157; 165; 234; 243; 258 
Tarunaprabha, 268 

Tattvartha-sutra, 26; 97; 98; 100; 121 
Tattvartha-varttika (Rdja-vdrttika), 38; 48; 
71; 75 

tejas, 187; 205 

Thanamga-sutta [Sthananga-siitra ], 93; 95; 

122; 123; 126; 129 
theft, 121; 125; 128; 191 
Theravada, 133; 138 
thief, 169; 228 
tlrthakara, 121 

tirthafikara, 78; 90; 95; 103; 104; 114; 120; 
121; 122; 123; 124; 125; 126; 159; 204; 
205; 206; 281; 282 
tiryaiica, 99 
tithi, 260 

Titthiya, 131; 132; 133 
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Trailokya-dipikd, 77 
Trailokya-sara, 77 
Tri-kandl, 20 

Tri-sasti-salaka-purusa-carita, 202 
Tristutika-gaccha, 271 

u 

udaya, 38; 82; 91 
Udumbarika, 126; 127; 131 
Umasvamin, 26; 38; 48 
Umasvati, 25; 26; 28; 29; 31; 32; 33; 38; 
48; 51; 55; 56; 60; 70; 72; 73; 76; 80; 
100; 121; 281 

universe ( lokbkdsa ), 45; 93; 94; 99; 104; 
105; 281; 282 

upddhyaya, 256; 274; 283; 289 
upaguhana ( upaguha ), 227; 228; 229; 230; 

231; 232; 233;235 
Updli-sutta, 157 
upekkha ( upeksa ), 129; 130 
uraniyd ( uranika, urnika), 217 
utpdda, 32; 38 
utpannastika-naya, 32 
utsarga (general rule), 20 
utsarpinl ( ussappini ), 77 
Uttarajjhayana-sutta [ Uttaradhyayana- 
sulra], 119; 123; 156 
Uttara-tantra, 47; 182; 187; 195 
Uvasaga-dasao [Upasaka-dasah-sutra ], 95 

V 

vacand, 262; 269; 270 
Vagbhata, 187 

Vaissadeva (Vaisvanara, Kubera), 94 

Vaisravana, 192 

Vaisya, 164 

vajra, 183; 185 

Vakyapadlya, 20 

vakyartha, 21; 22 

vari, see also sabba-vari, 146; 148 

vartana, 38; 50; 71; 72 

Varuna, 94 

Vasudeva, 182; 186; 206 
vatsalya, 227 
vibhanga-jnana, 93 


vibhuti, 89 

Vicdra-sataka, 256; 274 
Videha-ksetra, 123 

vidhi, 15; 16; 17; 18; 19; 20; 21; 52; 221; 

223; 258; 265; 269; 274 
Vijayalabdhi, 13 
Vijayasenasuri, 256 
Vijayodaya-tikd, 121; 122; 124 
vikalddesa, 45 

violence, 95; 121; 125; 204; 206 
vipula-mati, 98; 101; 103; 106 
virodha , 42 

Visaihvada-sataka, 256; 274 
Visnu, 198; 208 
Visnu-parvan, 182; 186 
Visesa-sangraha, 256; 274 
Visesa-sataka, 256; 274 
Visesavasyaka-bhasya, 93; 105 
Viyaha-pannatti, 161 

Vivdha-pannatti [Bhagavati-sutra], 71; 76; 

' 94; 120; 122; 123; 139 
Vultures’ Peak, 127 
Vyakarana-maha-bhasya, 56 
vyantara, 203; 207 
vyantari, 205; 232; 233 
vyavahara, 44; 75; 229; 283 
vyavahdra-kdla, 70; 72; 75; 76; 78; 79 
vyavahara-mdrga, 71 

vyavahara-naya, 28; 31; 47; 48; 49; 52; 64; 
70; 71; 73; 74; 242 

vyaya. See bhanga, apavarga. See bhanga, 
apavarga 

w 

waste disposal ( paritthavana-vihi ), 215 

Y 

Yakkha-samyutta-vannana, 195 
yaksa, 32; 92; 97; 181; 189; 190; 191; 192; 
193; 194; 195; 199; 201; 202; 203; 204; 
206; 207 
Yamuna, 188 

Yapanlya, 102; 103; 121; 122; 124 
Yasas-tilaka, 229 
Yasoda, 187; 189 
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Yasovijayagani, 45; 61; 91 
Yi-tsing, 197 
Yogacara, 47 
Yogdcdra-bhiimi, 143 


Yoga-sdra , 239; 240; 241; 246; 247; 248; 
249 

yogin, 201; 207; 239; 243; 244; 245; 246; 

247; 249; 250 
Yoglndu, 239; 281; 283 



